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FTAHE earl of Lenox was ſtill reſiding in 
1 the weſt of Scotland; and Mary took 
the firſt opportunity, as appears by his own 
letters, which are ſtill extant, to acquaint him 


how zealous ſhe was to diſcover the murder- 
ers of his ſon, The earl, in return, acknow- 


ledges the pains ſhe had taken for that effect, 
and thanks her for aſking his advice and coun- 
fel. . He then propoſes that ſhe ſhould aſſemble 
together the nobility and ſtates of Scotland, to 
diſcover and proceed againſt the mnrderers. 
Mary's anſwer is dated the next day; and in- 


l forms him, that even before ſhe received his 
x „ BB 2 | 1 


GENERAL HISTORY 


A. D. 1 567. | 

Corre= _. 

ſponds with 
the earl of 


Dated Feb; 
20. | 


Feb. 26. 


THE HISTORY 


A. D. 1367. letter, ſhe had ſummoned a parliament, where 


an enquiry into the murder was to take the 
lead af all other buſineſs. The earl of Lenox, 


in reply to this letter, ſeems to diſlike his 


own -propoſal fi 3 Tz parliament, a nd wiſhes, 
that the perſons named in the advertiſements 
ſhould be put into confinement. This, it muſt 


be confeſſed, was a pretty extraordinary re- 
queſt upon an anonymous information. It ap- 


pars by Mary's anſwer, that there was a great 
multiplicity of thoſe advertiſements ; that they 
varied, and were ſometimes contradictory to 
each other. She offered, however, to grant a 
watrant for apprehending any one whom the 
earl ſhould pitch upon. This was a ſtrong proof 


of her ſincerity ; ; and was ſtretching her authority 


as far as it ought to go, if not farther, unleſs an 
information againſt the party, or grounds of ſuſ- 


hicion, had been given in upon oath. In reply. 
toothis condeſcenſion of Mary, the carl ex- 
pPreſſed his ſurprize that the perſons. named in 


tlie firſt advertiſement (the earl of Bothwell, 
Balfour, Chalmers, and Spence; and likewiſe 
in the Aecond, Baſtian, Bourdeaux, and Ri- 
zio's brother) were not put under confinement, 


_ eſpecially as he (the earl)” ſuſpected them to be 


guilty. He was of opinion, that they ſhonld 
be kept in priſon till the meeting of parlia- 
ment, when proclamation ſhould be made for 


their accuſers to appear; and if none preſented 
Hae eve that the priſoners mould be ſet 


at 
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LET 


OF SCOTLAND. 1 


at Aberty. Mary agreed partly to this peremp- Me uur. 
tory demand; for we find, that the twelfth of 
April was fixed, by her privy- council, for the 
trial of the earl of Bothwell, and the other 
ſuſpected perſons. In the mean time, no 
pains were ſpared in finding out the authors 
of the advertiſements; but none could be fixed 
on, excepting Murray abovementioned. Bu- 
chanan has been unreaſonably ſevere upon 
5 Mary for intereſting herſelf ſo much as ſhe did 
in diſcovering the authors of the advertiſe- 
ments, inſtead of the authors of the murder. 
This is the moſt abſurd charge's thas can be 


well conceived . Fire 
4 Ihe Tolbooth of Edinburgh Was tha is _ 
1 appointed for the trial of Bothwell, before the nt. pals 


earl of Argyle, hereditary lord high-juitice, 
and four aſſeſſors; Robert Pitcairn, commen- 
dator of Dumfermling; the lord Lindſay, Mr. 
_ James Maggs, * Mr. Benn Balnaves. It 


* How could the guilty be Gon out . ho „ N 
their accuſers who were the authors of the advertiſements, or, 
As they are called in the original letters, tickets > But to convince 


E4 any reaſonable perſon of Buchanan's malignity, let us ſuppoſe, 
9 | that the like ſcene was now to happen in either part of theunited 
4 kingdoms, could the government proceed 1 in any other manner 
1 than that which was followed by Mary on this occaſion? The 


perſons named in the advertiſements were either guilty or not 
guilty. If the former, how could they be brought to juſtice, 
without the evidence of thoſe who undertook to prove them ſo ? 
If the latter, how arbitrary and tyrannical muſt it have been to 
confine and try innocent perſons for ſo atrocious a crime, upon 
dark anonymous advertiſements ? How eaſy is it to ſtab the moſt 
blameleſs perſon alive, if tic has a ſecret PF von ſuch an 
accuſation ? | 
has 


8 


THE HISTORY 


Ab. 1557. has * remarked, that the four aſſeſſors were 


among the bittereſt enemies Mary had in her 
dominions; nor can it be denied, that Both- 

well, ſuppoſing him to have been innocent, 
appeared at his trial under great diſadvantages 
ariſing from the popular prepoſſeſſions againft 
him, which had been thundered from the pul- 
pits. Mary has been blamed (and if the facts 


were as they are repreſented, I think with rea- 


ſon) for ſuffering Bothwell, at this time, to 
appear as her favourite and firſt miniſter, 'and 
giving him poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which ſhe prevailed upon the earl of 
Mar to reſign, by putting her ſon under his 


1 tuition. The indecency of all this muſt be ad- 


mitted; but at the ſame time it is an undenia- 
ble fact, that Mary's ſworn enemies ſheltered, 
favoured, -and acquitted Bothwell at the time 
of his trial. This being the caſe, what arts 
may we not ſuppoſe to have been made uſe of 


to miſinform and miſlead her? It is well 


known, that ſovereigns, in ſuch caſes, leave 
the forms and proceedings of trials to the pro- 
per officers and courts of juſtice; and if they 


ſcreened, or acquitted, the murderer, was ſhe to 


blame ? That ſhe was in earneſt, I think appears 


ſtrongly by her laſt letter to the earl of Lenox, 


which, when the language is a little moder- 
nized, is as follows: 


«© Right truſty couſin and counſellor, we 
greet you well, We have received your let- 
ter 


e 
„ 


OF SCOTLAND. 


ter of Houſton the ſeventeenth of this inſtant, 


relative to our laſt writing ſent you, and ſpe- 


cially naming the perſons contained in the 
tickets, whom ye greatly ſuſpect. For the con- 


vention of our. nobility and council, we have. 
prevented the thing deſired by you in your 
letter, and have ſent for them to be at us in 


Edinburgh this week. approaching, where the 


perſons nominate in your letter ſhall abide, 
and underly fuch trial, as by the laws of this 
realm is accuſtomed ; and being found culpa- 


ble, in any wiſe, of that crime, and odious 
fact, nominate in the tickets, and whereof ye 


ſuſpect them, we ſhall even, according to our 
former letter, ſee the condign puniſhment as 


rigorouſly and extremely executed as the 


weight of that fact deſerves: for indeed (as 


reſolute (certain) of the authors; and there- 
fore we pray you, if your leiſure and commo- 


dity may ſuit, addreſs you to be at us here in 
Edinburgh this week approaching, where you 
may ſee the ſaid trial, and declare the things 
which you know may further the ſame; and 


there you ſhall have experience of our earneſt 
will and effectuous mind to have an end in this 
matter, and the authors of ſo unworthy a 


deed really puniſhed, as far further in effect, as 


before this, and now preſently we have writ- 
ten and promiſed : and ſo for the preſent c com- 


mits you to God.” 
The 
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THE HISTORY 
The hiſtorians who are unfavourable to the 
memory of Mary and Bothwell, have all along 


ſuppoſed Bothwell to be guilty, and that Mary 


She is vin- 
dicated. 


Robertſon. 


knew he was ſo; but ſtrong preſumptions lie 


againſt the latter ſuppoſition &, as no ſingle 
fact had appeared againſt Bothwell, on which 
a criminal proſecution could be grounded. The 


carl of Lenox reſided then about forty miles 


from Edinburgh; and dan g to the form 
of law proceedings in Scotland, he Was, 
by virtue of the queen's warrant, ſent to her 
meſſengers, ſummoned at Edinburgh, on the 
twenty⸗ninth of March, to be preſent at the trial. 
On the thirtieth of the ſame month, and the 
firſt and ſecond of April, he was, in like man- 
ner, ſummoned at his houſes in Glaſgow and 
Dumbarton, and at Perth; It has been ſaid that 
theſe citations might have been given him 
ſooner ; and that ſuch unneceſſary delay affords 
ſome e of ſuſpicion. Without entering 
into the queſtion concerning the lateneſs of the 
citation, I ſhould be glad to know upon whom 
a ſuſpicion on that account ought to fall; upon 
Mary, or upon thoſe who were to manage the 
trial, and who afterwards accuſed her of the 
murder by the earl of Bothwell's agency? The 
earl * Wen in conſequence of his citation, 


* Our warm biſtorians who are fo Bharat in n condemning Mary, 
ought to reflect, that a man may be actually guilty of a crime, 
and ſuffer for it very wrongfully. Had Bothwell been hanged for 


Darnley's murder, without any other proof than the dark. ach. 
vertiſements, that muſt have been his — | > 


a 8 _” ſet 


4 


a. 


7. | > "un evidence a 


HE 

Nu 
n 
* 

N 
9 


Oos OT LAN p. _ 
ſet. out for Edinburgh; but arriving at Stir- 4. P. 1365. 
ling, he wrote a letter to Mary, in à ſtrain 
which ſhews that he had received impreſſions 
greatly to her diſadvantages. He complained 
of an ingiſpofition which Habled him from 
Proceeding on his journey, and of not having 


time 55 to, prepare for the trial. He 


* 8 there fore deſired that zitemight be. delayed till 


"= * and be armed 
inſts the parties accuſed, H 51 
feflected, 5 * 1 queen for lf. ; 
fering them ” only to be at their libefty, but 
4 to 5 it favor about her perſon, adding, 
chat K the day of tfial was not -prgfonged, no 
juſtice could ben ne; gand beſeeching her 
n majeſty td put the criminals under cuſtody. 
As this ter was dated the day prefixed for 
the trial, för which every thing x was now ready, 
the earP's requéſt was refuſed. Fall not pre- 
tend i ſay oy far this refufal was egal. or 
not; or "het er Mary, conſide the*circum- 
Banceh 0 of the caſe, 16 me, aua did * 28 
ſuch A letter, and had a power to — with 
bis requeſt, ould not have gränted it; nor 
whether the earl of Lenox; Ae us 50 of 
the mufder's being committed, might not have 
procured ſufficient evidence againſt the accufed. 
I am of opinion, however, that his conduct 
was inconſiſtent. It he was not provided with 
evidence, why did he proceed on his jour- 
ney ſo far as Seüpling, and defer his * 
Vo. VII. GC 0 of 


his friends, 


Gul, a flembl 


—— Cp 


= — — — 0 —— —— — 


10 


probable cauſe why, he 
order to be capitally tfigd. # * 


Account of 
Bothwell's 
trial. 


THE HISTORY 


AD. 1567. of having the trial put off till only a few hours 


before it was to have come on? He gave three 
reaſons for this delay, none of which have any 


relation to the other; and very pofihiy, Both-, 
| made uſe. of them AS. ar- 


well and his friends 


guments that he did not intend to proceed to 
a trial. His, indiſpoſition ſeerys/t6 have been - 


entirely fictitious, as ho mefition i 18 made of it 
rvant Cunning-, *' 


in the proteſt eiltered by His F 
ham, wat the time of cus tri 


His deſign t 


hae time for aſſembling his friends, that he * 


might he preſent at the rial, carries, with it 
no favòurable intimation for -preſerving 
public tranguillity ; nor did, he name ap 


is admitted by the 1. 5 law ft trials for 
murder, could ſix upon the accuſeg party 2 


According to ſome, Hiſtorians, the Girl of 


Weng appeal. at the bar, 15 in * the, ſame 


Daun! * with Bothwy 
jury, or aſſiſe, were 


and the names of the 
f follow c Andro exile of 


the 
Alon, 
» whoſe precognitor evidence, a cuſtom which 


{ſhould be confitled in 7 


- 


Rothes, George erle of Caithnes, Gilbert erle 


of Caſſils, lord johne Falniltoun, 8 


tor of Arbroith, ſone to the lord- duke, James 


lord Ros, Robert lord Simple, Johne Maxwell 
lord Lites, Laurence lord Oliphant, Johne 


That e of a court of juſtice in Scotland, where priſoners 


"ſtand while they are upon their trials. A pannel, likewiſe, ſome- 
times ſignifies an accuſed perſon. 


x F 5 | bs maiſter 


OF SC OT LAND. 
maiſter of Forbes, John Gordoun of Lochin- 
war, Robert lord Boyde, James Cokburne of 
Lantoun, John. Somer well of Cambuſnethan, 
> Mowbray of Barnebowgall, Ogilbye of Boyne.“ 
The indictment ran for Bothwell's being © art 


3 - and part of the cruth odious, treaſonable, and 
1 abomigable Aaughter and murder of the um- 
gquhbile (deceaſed), the right excellent, right 
. eee mighty ripce;. the king's race, 
. 4 bs a deareſt ſpouſe for e time to our ſovereign 


1 _ dy” the queen” 8 waſeſty, under ents of 

q * © night, in his 0 own ladging, a che Kirk of 

4 IG within, this burgh, , he being "tak ing the 

N 4 ” nights reſt gfreafongbly raiſing hed Ne the 

- il lame, With one great gantity wder, 

s KB through f ce of the wh ch, the 10 whole 

. . lodgin was raiſed and blown in the air, and 

a the ſaid aſed king was murdered treaſon- 

1 . ; - ably,” and moſt cruelly lain and deſtroy by 
3 you therein, upon ſet. purpoſe, proviſion, an 


forethought felony ; and this ye did upon the 


4 ninth day of February, laſt by* paſt, under fi- 
9 1 lence of night, as faid is, as is*notorſpuſly 
= | 1 which ye cannot deny.” 

The priſoner, the earl of Both well appeared 
with his advocates; but when the proſecutor, 
the earl of Lenox, was ſummoned into court, 
Robert Cunningham, one of his ſervants be- 

forementioned, entered a proteſt, in his maſ- 
® ters name, againſt all judicial proceedings 
that day : the reaſons he alledges are, the ſhort- 

= " © 


II 
A.D. 1567 


* 


$ 


He is ac- 
quitted. 


Keith, p, | 
476, 


12 
. D. 1565. neſs a the time, and his maſter not being ſuf- 


* 


* 


5 


- 


Was it even ſworn to. 
well was acquitted 0 


idea of Bothwell being ignocent o 
woe could not heſitate a moment in Wi d, 


the proceedings to have been jiſt and regular, 
F As there was not a ſingh av 


Tur. HISTORY 


kciently provided with friends to-appear on the 


occaſion. This proteſt was oppoſed by the earl 


of Bothwell and his advocates; and the jury, 
by the mouth of their foreman or chancellor, 


quittal is pretty remarkable. They ſay that no 
writing, token, or verification, whis, brought 
befoxe them in Ae nor 

n fact, therefore, Both⸗ 


Such Was t. the trial (f any reader will, ad- 


mit it to have been ſuch) of Bothwell for „ 


horrid murder. 


fre ir,poflible . admit an 


le averment upon oath, 
tending to charge him with the guilt; and the 


very reaſon for putting off the trial at that 


which Was no other than the notoriety 


of his crime, "might have been urged, with F 
| Equal efficacy, months, if not years, after. On 
the other hand, the conviction of his guilt, 
which muſt dwell on the reader's mind, gives 
a moſt ſuſpicious complection to the whole 
proceeding. There was undoubtedly a flaw in 


the indictment, which muſt have proved fatal 


to ys Foe, n Darnley was mur 
f dered 


5y his jury from all ſuſpi · 
cion of acceſſion to the king” murder. 3 
Reflections 


on the 


the charge, — 


the earl of Caithneſs, acquitted Bothwell ß 
the charge. The reaſon they give for this ace,” 5 
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quit Bothwelly it proceeded- from 


OF SCOTLAND. 


| dered on the tenth, inſtead of the ninth of 


February, as laid in the indictment. From 
this circumſtance it has been alledged, that if 
Lenox had appeared, and the fact been proved 


13 
A. D. 1561. 


upon Bothwell, the indictment muſt have been 
quaſhed: I ſhall not here enter into the queſ- 


of ſo great conſequence but ſuppoſing it had, 


was Mary to blame for the draught of the in- 


dictment, or thoſe offices of ſtate and juſtice 
within whoſe department t 


the proceedings lay? Nothing therefore can be 


more certain, om hiſtory, that if there was 


any premegitited®eglluſion or deſign to ac- 


enemies, who intended thereby to ruin her, as 
will appear in the fequel., 


8 Fs 7 
The thortpels of the time allowed to the 


Gat] of Lenox fog, preparing evidence is a plau- 
ſible objectigng which may be brought againſt 
the proceeding. Before any thing decilive” 


ban be ſaid on that head, it ought to be con- 
ſidered, whether the law at that time allowed 
forty days notice, as Buchanan pretends, for 
| the proſecutors to make good the charge. This 


the manzgement of. 


Mary 8 


tion, whether the miſtake of an hour, or at 
moſt two, in the dead of a winter's night, 
would have been ſofficient to have ſet aſide a trial 


N . 
amined. 


* * 


is a diſcuſſion that belongs to lawyers; and! 


apprehend, when the queſtion is applied to a 
criminal proſecution before the juſtice· general, 
(Ry allegation muſt fall to the ground. Other 


, matters 


14 | THE HIST O RX 
* 1557. matters of law ſeem to ariſe on the ſame OC 
caſion. Archbiſhop Spotſwood, after Bucha - 
nan and Knox, ſays, „The earl of Caſſils ex- 
cuſed himſelf offering the penalty which by the 
law they pay, that refuſe. to paſs upon aſſize, 
but could not obtain himſelf. freed, the queen 
. threatening. to commit him in priſon; and 
When he ſeemed nothing terrified cherewith, 1 
commanding him, under pain off treaſqn. to © 
enter and give his judgment with the rgft.”, 
+ This 3 is a fact of a Pray GRP dir ary} and 
Bpe chanan ſays, 
pay the for- 


8 N earl of Als offered. to 


64 fei Ire uſualiy laid upon thoſe who declined ſit- f 


„ 1 in an aſſiae. Could this forfeiture legally. 
* * exempt him from ſittin 2 If it ud, what 
0 13 had he ton dread the ggueen's frowns 
. 3 er threats; or how could he be compelled to 
— * be = "5 in a courty, whoſe, proceedings he 
foreſau and deteſted? If Mary, as undoubt- - 
Wy * | "4 edly ſhe did, thought # at the eafl's abſenting , . 
+ himſelf proceedefl from his <oviction « of Both- 
TY, eilt, why ſhould ſhe Employ both blan- 


. 


— diſhments and threatenings, if ſhe favoured the — 


0 accuſed, to force his enemy to fit upon his trial! ? 
Upon the whole, I think this ſtory cqnfutes it- 


ſelf; and that archbiſhop. Spotſwood, in rela- ; 


«ating i it, implicitly followed Knox and Bucha- 
if nan. Notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, I am 
far from acquitting Mary of indecency in ſuf- 

i N to ſit it he did ſit) at the coun- 


1 55 1! 
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3 or $COTLAND. IF. 
eil. board, when the day of his trial was ap- A. D. pelo 

pointed; nor do I think that ſhe acted with 
propriety 1n retaining him about her perſon, 

and in her favour, after he was accuſed by the 
earl of Lenox of her huſband's murder. But 
I hall have farther opportunities of examining 

into the ſhare ſhe had before and after that ca- 2 


* 


| 1 1 . 5 3 of 4 
5 >taſtroghe, 3 


On the fourteenth f 4 l two days after nb pare 
| . acquittal, the parliament of Scot- * 

* land met; d I perceſve that among other 
members were the archbiſhop ; St, Andrée s, 4 "op 
the bitho s gof zalloway, Dumblain, Orkn I | "I 
andithe les. The firſt ſeſſion was held+onl# HS g 1 
by commiſſi ; but on the ſixteenth the queen 1 * ” 6 
A: preſent. ® Ti remarkable, that, the rote- ag. ©; at; 

ant religion receixed ſo ſtrong an- eſts lin, 5 
ment in this parliamenk, that in the ſubſe- 


N 8 us pictiaBcat held in December by Mary's 8 2 * * 
* *s "enemies, it WAs there declared „that the queen 
9 had attempted. nothing, contrary to the ſtate # ®. b 
. _ of religion, which” her majeſty found publicly of * 
ad, univerſally ſtanding at her arrival. This.” -, 
however, mult be underſtood of the ſpiritual” ** © 
_ conſtitutions of the church; for we cannot "Fa 


perfectly reconcile the feats which bi ops had 1 3 1 
in the legiſlature, and the reſtored juriſdi on * 
of the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, to that Wm 
claration * X. 15 is therefore ſurprizing, chat 1 3 


& * is 7, : 4 


** 


* Dr. Robertſon 1s candid enough to R's. upon the mif- 
takes of Calderwood and ere (which are indeed very re- 
| markable) 


”. "mp * 
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A.D. 1567. archbiſhop. Spotiwogd,. after ſo pregnant. a tel. 


the church made great inſtance for ratifying 


2 ley and Sutherland, with thoſe of other gen- 


in the battle of Corrichiez were revered, En ac- 


oy, e of 
to noble en and entlemen, particu- 
1 to the earls of Marr and NV 


„ Ine of the moſt remarkable acts this 5” "a 


2 84 
*, * 
2 


| ſting up placades, and a reftiſements, of 
kickets. It is there grdairtg! that tHE —_ 


who firſt met with one + ot abe papers ould, 


* mrkable) when they mention t 
8 * ang of it by Mary to the * ence of Bothwellgavho thought it 
93 * ght be the means of ing the torrent of his unpopularity; 
6 Th for, ſays he, to paſs Ich an act was utterly inconſiſtent with 
2 all the maxims which Mary followed in every other period of 
» # ® her life,” His ippoſition of à bad motive for doing a good 
, 4 ., thing is a dangerous principles hiſtory; but with regard to 
3 inconfitency of the act, with all the maxims which Mary fol- 
I * lowe in every other period of her life, the doctor 8 a 9 
of ebay head 3s, I 5 Fully confuted by the preceding 
W# + f her government, and ; 5 folemn aſſurances ſo far back 
as ear 1562, at a time when Bothwell had no influence in 
ber councils, that ſhe would preſerve the eſtabliſhed religion, 
* _ which was proteſtantiſm, as the found it. 
pe of this advertiſement, it would appear, that 
ined: of were FIR] I am not certain, 


141 8 © ; » whether 
"+ | * #2 | | 


timony of the queen 8 ſincerity, ſhould ſay, 
that « in this parliament the commiſſioners _ of 


z the acts concluded i in favour of the true reli- 
bs gion, yet nothing was obtained, W this Pare. 
8 Hament, the forfeitures of the earls of Hunt- 


** 


50 
tlemeh, who had been concern againſt Mary 


* * 


count of the gunformality of cd benkenes 4g 
"Ill places, anW offices, Hertz 


ut 


. 7 its riſe from What had lately happened i ing . 


of 


this act but he imputes thE@paſſs” 
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deſtroy it; and if it ſpread farther he was to 
ſuffer death, if it defamed the queen; and if 


any other perſon, to be puniſhed by impriſon- 


ment or otherwiſe, at her pleaſure, and ac- 
cording to the rank of the party- traduced. 


In the ſame parliament, the forfeiture of one 
Balfour; who had been concerned in cardinal 


Beaton's murder, was repealed, 


Upon the riſing of the parliament, a ſcene 


paſſed, which places not only Bothwell, but the 


chief of the Scotch nobility, i in a moſt deteſtable 
light, even according to its moſt favourable 
repreſentation. Bothwell, without queſtion, was 
conſcious of his guilt, notwithſtanding his ac- 
quittal; and apprehenſive that facts might come 
to light, which would bring him to the puniſh- 
ment he deſerved. Little doubt can be made 


that the managers.of his trial, his Judges, and # 


ſome of his jury, might dread the conſequences 
of their being confederated with him, if he 


was not ſupported to the utmoſt extent of his 
ambition, and their machinations. Every 
reader who peruſes the dying confeſſion of 


the earl of Morton, which I have already men- 
tioned, muſt be ſenſible of this, as it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that he was the only man of conſe- 


— 
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Hiſtory of 
the famouy 
bond. 


quence in the kingdom whom Bothwell wanted | 
to aſſociate with himſelf in the murder. To F 
have deſtroyed Bothwell without ruining Mary 


whether the laws of England at this time do not favour the in- 


tention of this act, if they are carried into rigour. 


Vol. VII. D at 


THE HISTORY 


A. D. 1567. at the fame time, could not have anſwered 


their purpoſe ; and no method could be ſo ef- 
fectual for that, as by either perſuading or com- 
pelling her to marry him. The truth is, the 
high favour in which he ſtood, being then 
great admiral of Scotland, and lieutenant. of 
all the marches, and having lately obtained a 
grant of the caſtle of Dunbar, and ſeveral large 
eſtates and honours, gave them no reaſon to 
think that ſhe would be violently averſe to 
this propoſal, provided ſhe was furniſhed with 
d decent pretext to comply with it; and in this 

her conduct was too unguarded, Bothwell. 

therefore drew up a bond, in which the ſub- 
ſcribing parties fully aſſert his f innocency, and 
| promiſe to ſupport him to the utmoſt with all 
their friends and followers, againſt all who 
' hould reproach, diſhonour, or defame him. 
They likewiſe bind themſelves to promote, with 
all their intereſt, a marriage between the queen 
and him, and to look upon all who ſhould op- 
poſe it as their common enemies. The paper 
itſelf is ſo full and explicit, and bears ſuch 
evidences of premeditation and pains-taking 
in drawing it up, that it would be unfair not 
to lay it before the reader in its original words &. 
* We under ſubſcryveand underſtanding, that although the 
nobill and mightie lord James erle Bothwell, lord Halis, Creigh- 
toun, and Liddiſdale, great admirall of Scotland, and lieveten- 
nent to our ſoverane lady over all the marches thairof, being not 


onlye bruitit and calumniat be. placartes privilie affixit on. the 
publick places of the kirk of Edinburgh, and uther wayes 


ſklanderit be his evill willaris, and privie enymeis, as airt and 
bairt 


. e eee 3 7 e 


OF SCOTLAND: 19 
Previous to this deteſtable meaſure, Bothwell A. p. 1567 
had, in a paper paſted up an the moſt oon 


pairt of the haynous murthour of the king, the quenes majeſ- 
ties lait hufhand, but alſo be ſpeciall letteris ſent to her hienes 
be the erle of Lennox, and delaitit of the ſamyne cryme, quha 
in his letteris earneſtlie deſyrit and requyreit the ſaid erle Both- 
well to be tryit of the ſaid murthour, he be condigne inqueiſt 
and aſſiſſe of certane nobillmen, his peeares, and utheris baron- 
nes of gud reputation, is fund guiltles and innocent of the 
odious cryme objectit to him, and acquite thairof, conforme to 
the lawes of this realme, quha alſo for farder tryell of his part, 
has offerit him reddie to defend and mantane his innocence, 
contrair all that will i impugne the ſamyne be the law of armes, 
and ſua hes omittid nothing for the perfyte tryell of his accu- 
ſatione, that any nobillman of honor, or be the lawes ought to 
underlye and accompliſhe. And wee conſiddering the anciencie 
= and nobillenes of his houis, the honorable and guid ſervice done 
be his predeceſſoris, and ſpeciallie himſelffe to oure ſoverane, and 
for the defence of this her hienes realme againis the enymeis 
thairof, and the amytie and friendſhipe quhilk fa lang hes per- 
1 ſeverit betwix his houis, and everie ane of us, and utheris our 
predeceſſoris in particular; and therewithall ſeeing how all no- 
billmen being in reputation, honor and credite with their ſove- 
rane, ar comonlie ſubject to ſuſtene aſweill the vaine bruites of 
the commone people inconſtant, as the accuſatioune and calum- 
nies of thair adverſers, invyfull of our place and vocation, 
quhilk we of our dewtie and friendſhip are aftrickit and debt 
bund to repreſs and withſtand ; THAIRFORE oblies us, and ilk 
ane of us, upon our faith and bone, and treuth in our bodies, 
as we are nobillmen, and will anſwer to God, that in caſe heir- 
eftir anie maner of perſon or perſones, in quharſumevir manner 
ſhall happin to inſiſt farder to the ſælander and calumniatioun of 
the ſaid erle of Bothwell, as participant, airt or pairt of the ſaid 
hyneous murthour, quhairof ordinarie juſtice hes acquite him, 
and for the quhilk he hes offerit to do his devoire be the law of 
armes, in maner above reherſt ; wee, and everie ane of us, be 
ourſelffes, our kyn, friendis, aſſiſtaris, partakeris, and all that 
will doe for us, ſall tak trew, effauld, plane and upricht pairt 
with him, to the defence and mantenance of his quarrell, with 
our bodies, heretage, and guids, agains his privie or publick 
calumnyatoris, by paſt or to cum, or onie utheris preſumeand 
onie thing in word or deed to his reproach, diſhonour, or infa- 
mie. MAIROVIR, weyuing and conſiddering the tyme preſent, - 
D 2 aud 
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4. p. 1560. c uous part of Edinburgh, challenged any per- 
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ſon to fight him, who ſhould brand him with 
the king's murder. It has been obſerved, that 


this challenge was accepted of in another ad- 


vertiſement, provided the queen of England 
and king of France could prevail upon Mary 


to protect the author and his friends, and ap- 
point the day and place for the trial by law of 


arms. As the author of this advertiſement is, 


and how our ſoverane, the quenes majeſtie, is now deſtitute of a 


huſband, in the quhilk ſolitarie ſtate, the commonweall of this 


realme may not-permit her hienes to continew and indure, but 


at ſum tyme her hienes, in appearance, may be inclynit to yield 
unto a marriage; and thairfore, in caice the former affection- 
ate and hartlie ſervice of the ſaid erle done to her majeſtie from 


tyme to tyme, and his uther gude qualities and behaviour, may 


move her majeſtie ſo farr to humble herſelf, as preferring ane of 
her native born ſubjectis unto all forrane princis, to tak to huſ- 


band the ſaid erle; wee, and everie ane of us underſubſcryve- 


and, upon our honors and fidelitie, oblies us, and promitts not 


| bnly to farder, advaunce, and ſet fordwardt the marriage, to be 


ſolemnizat and compleitit betwix her hienes and the ſaid noble 


lord, with our voatis, counſell, fortificatioun, and aſſiſtance, in 
word and deid, at fic tyme as it ſall pleiſe her majeſtie to think 


it convenient, and how ſone the lawes ſall leave it to be done; 


hut in caice onie wald preſume directlie or indirectlie, opinlie, | 


or under quharſumevir colour or pretence, to hinder, hold back, 
or diſturb the ſame mariage, we fall in that behalf, efteime, 
hald and repute the binderaris, adverſeris, or diſturbaris thairof, 
as our comoune enimyis and evill willeris; and notwithſtanding 
the ſamyne, tak pairt and fortifie the ſaid erle to the ſaid ma- 
riage, fo farr as it may pleiſe our ſaid ſoverane lady to allow; 


and thairin fall ſpend and beſtow our lyves and guidis againes all 
that leive or die may, as we fall anſer to God, and upon our 


awin fidelities and conſcience; and in caice we doe in the con- 

trare, nevir to have reputatioun or credite in na tyme heir eftir, 

but to be accounted unworthie and faithleſs traytors. In wit- 

nes of the quhilk, wee have ſubſcryveit thir preſents, as follows, 

nn the 19th day of Aprile, the Zezie of God, 1567 
Eres? © 


and 


O-F SCOTLAND. 


and was then, unknown, it ought not to have 
been treated with the regard it has met with 
from hiſtorians; nor was Bothwell (who pro- 
bably ſet his name to his advertiſement) blame- 
able for paying no regard to its contents, All 
that can be ſaid with juſtice is, that his chal- 
lenge was a bravading prologue to the ſcene 
that followed, - _ 

On the nineteenth. of April, the Pa ON 
which the parliament was diflolved, Bothwell 
invited the chief of the nobility and prelates 
to an entertainment, at a tavern kept by one 
 Ainfiay, where he produced the bond already 
mentioned, and which they either ſigned, or pro- 
mifed to ſign. A copy of the bond, as pre- 
ſented on the nineteenth, was ſent by Read, 
| Buchanan's amanenuſis, to ſecretary Cecil, 
with the names of thoſe who ſubſcribed: it, or 
rather of thoſe who promiſed to ſubſcribe it, 


according to his memory, which proved very 


fallible ; for he inſerted among the ſubſcribers 
the earl of Murray, who was then undoubt- 
edly in France. Next day, however, being the 
twentieth, the bond actually was ſubſcribed by 
the following perſons: the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, the biſhops of Aberdeen, Gallo- 
way, Dumblain, Brechin, Roſs, the Iſles, and 
Orkney ; the earls of Huntley, Argyle, Mor- 
ton, Caſſils, Sutherland, Errol, Crawford, 
Caithneſs, and Rothes; the lords Boyd, Gla- 
mis, Ruthven, ae was the fon of that Ruth- 


ven, 


75 21 1 


A. D. 1557. | 


It is ſub. 
ſcribed. 


E 


Mary vin- 
dicated from 
having any 
previous 
knowledge 
of it, 
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4. D. 1567, ven, who was ſo capitally concerned in Rizio” 8 


murder, and who died during his exile in the 


north of England) Sempil, Herries, Ogilvie, 
and Fleming. Such were the ſubſcribers to 


this infamous bond, as appears from an atteſted 
copy of the ſame, by Sir James Balfour, (who was 
poſſeſſed of the original) then clerk of the re- 
giſter and council, ſtill extant in the Scotch 
college at Paris. This atteſted copy was ſent 
by him to queen Mary, as appears by a letter 
from him to her majeſty, dated the thirtieth of 
January. 158 . e 

It has been pretended "wy many writers}! and 


ſome of them affecting great candour and ten- 
derneſs for Mary's memory, that the ſubſcrip- 


tions were obtained by Bothwell planting an 


armed force round the tavern. Though this 


might happen on the nineteenth, when the en- 
tertainment was given, yet it could not ope- 
rate on the twentieth, when the bond was 
ſigned *. I ſhall, however, be candid enough 
not to lay any great ſtreſs upon this date, be- 
cauſe it may be ſaid, that ſo ſolemn and ſump- 
tuous an entertainment mige have Wen * 


* Dr. Robertſon ſays, that Bothwell 1 the houſe 


with armed men; and refers for the fact to Goodall, the profeſſed 
advocate for the memory of Mary. Had Goodall admitted the 


fact, the preſumption muſt have been ſtrong againſt Mary; but 


upon inſpection, the reference regards a paper given in by the 
earl of Murray, and Mary's other proſecutors at Vork, ſome 
years after. The credit of that paper, however, muſt ſtand or 
fall with Mary's pretended letters and ballads addreſſed to the 


earl of Bothwell, which J think have clearly been proved to be 
forgerics, 


longed 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


- 


longed to the morning of the twentieth, when AD. 1567, 


the bond was ſigned. Notwithſtanding this, 


I cannot imagine, that in the midſt of a popu- 
lous capital, a man ſo deteſted as Bothwell was 


by the inhabitants, could have overawed ſuch 
a number of the nobility, by ſurrounding the 
houſe with two hundred men. As to the other 


means faid to have been made uſe of by Both- 
-well, by pretending the queen's conſent, I ſhall 
not controvert them. He might even pretend 
that he had a paper under her hand, whereby 
ſhe gave them licence to agree to the mar- 


riage &; but the inference is fallacious, in ſay- 
ing that ſuch a paper, really ſigned by Mary, 


ever actually exiſted. A modern hiſtorian ſays, Dr. Roberts 


that this ſtrange coalition muſt be conſidered 


as the boldeſt and moſt maſterly ſtroke of Both- 


well's addreſs. I am apt to conſider it as the 


very reverſe, and that if he employed force to 

obtain his ends from perſons of ſuch oppoſite - 
principles, intereſts, and perſuaſions, as thoſe 
who ſigned that bond, he diſcovered him- 
ſelf the weakeſt politician that ever was the 
dupe of ambitious hopes. Muſt not the lord 


Herries, and others who (according to our au- 
thor) faithfully. adhered to Mary through all. 


the viciſſitudes of fortune, and deteſted her 


marriage with Bothwell, the moment they 
were at liberty, have proclaimed. to all the 


” See a letter to queen Elizabeth from her commiſſioners at 


York, the cleventh of October, 1568. 


world 
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. . 2567. world that they were free from their obligati- 
ons by the bond, becauſe they were extorted 
by force? Had not thoſe ſubſcribers who 
were equally Bothwell's and Mary's enemies, 
the ſame plea to urge? On the other hand, 
had Bothwell produced any authority from 
Mary for ſubſcribing the bond, would not her 
friends, when the contents of it proved ſo fatal 
to her, have pleaded her conſent, if not her 
order, as an apology for their ſubſcribing ? 
The ſtrongeſt argument, however, in favour 
of Mary, ariſes from the paper, alledged to be 
ſigned by her, never having been judicially 
produced by her proſecutors, though, if ſuch 
a paper had really exiſted, it muit have, even 
with her beſt well-wiſhers, been fatal to her 
cauſe. I ſhall ſoon have an opportunity of 
reſuming this ſubject, and conſidering . the 
parts that were acted Tor: by ver and her | 
enemies. 

Murray, a few days eden Bothwell' trial, 
obtained leave of the queen to go to France, 
and paſs through England in his way. This 
leave of abſence, at ſo critical a juncture, is 
by no means favourable to that opinion of 
firmneſs, piety, and patriotiſm, for which he 
had been ſo much celebrated by his admirers. 
The earl of Lenox had appealed to Elizabeth 
for juſtice: upon his ſon's murderers, and for 
her interpoſition to obtain a farther day for 
the trial. Elizabeth certainly wrote to Mary 

2 for 
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for that purpoſe, and a copy of a letter, writs A. p. 1567, 
1 ten in French, is ſtill extant; but there is ſome 

J reaſon to think that it did not reach Mary's 
band till after Bothwell's acquittal &. As to 

: Y the earl of Lenox, he went r privately by ſea to 

, IF Eagle ĩͤò i; 

* WM _ Toe part which Mary ed after Bothwell MiſconduQ 
| 

; 

> 


had obtained the ſcandalous bond, is the moſt N 
> ſuſpicious and the leaſt defenſible, as well as 
dhe moſt fatal, ſtep of her conduct throughout 
| her unfortunate life. It receives however ſtrong 
k aalleviations, if we admit, as I can ſee no reaſon 
7 co the contrary, that ſhe thought the bond 
| given at Ainllay's houſe to contain the real 
* Y ſentiments of the ſubſcribers, and that Both- 
well was the only man in the world who ſhe 
could entruſt with her own and her infant ſon's 
ſafety. If we are to believe the author of Mel- 


* 

. vil's Memoirs, ſhe was inexcuſable, even ad- 
nee to be the caſe F. He tells ws that 

The letter; EL ork to Cecil, was dated on the eighth of 

; April, and the trial was on the twelfth. I ſhall juſt here obſerve, 
in corroboration of what I have ſaid in a former note, that Eli- 

| 1 zabeth, in this letter, gives Darnley no higher title 2 «© mort 

gentilhomme, the deceaſed gentleman.” 

2 + Mr. Goodall has given his reaſons for thy ing Melvil- to 

> have been a very improper evidence againſt tary; becauſe bis 

ö father was condemned by the Scotch parliament, in the year 

1343, for his treaſonable correſpondence with the Engliſh, and 

> becauſe he introduced Rookeſby to Mary, as well as becauſe he 

2? aRtually had a penſion from Elizabeth. For my on part, thoſe 

2 reaſons weigh far leſs with nie than the doubts I have expreſſed 


= before concerning the authenticity of thoſe Memoirs, and: the 
g 1 manner in which they were uſhered into the world. I cannot be. 
eve, from the various contradictions they contain to the'clear- 
eſt dias IN in matters ſuppoſed to have been tranſ- 
E acteq 
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A. b. 1567. „ my lord Herries, a worthy nobleman, came 


Animadver- 
ſions upon 
Melvil's 
Memoirs. 
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to Edinburgh, well accompanied, and told her 
majeſty what reports were going through the 
country of the earl of Bothwell's murdering 
the king, and how that ſhe was to marry him; 
requeſting her majeſty moſt humbly upon his 
knees to remember her honour and dignity, 
and the ſafety of the prince, which all would 
be in danger if ſhe married the ſaid earl; with 
many other great perſuaſions, to ſhew the 
utter wreck and inconveniences would be there- 
by occaſioned. Her majeſty appeared to won- 
der how theſe reports could go abroad, ſeeing, 


as ſhe faid, there was no ſuch * in her | 


mind.“ 


It requires but little knowledge of es — 55 


liſh tongue not to perceive, that the language 
of the above paſſage could not be that of Sir 


James Melvil, who had ſpent his life between 
the courts of France and Scotland; and the 


ſame obſervation holds good with regard to the 
whole work. But was not that the caſe, the 


moſt unanſwerable evidences remain that the 


acted by the author himſelf, that Sir James Melvil wrote the 


whole. At the fame time, ſuppoſing that he did, I cannot think 
Mr. Goodall's arguments concluſive for his being a ſpy for, and 


in the intereſt of, Elizabeth. Many. paſlages of the Memoirs are 


ſo far from being favourable to the memory of that great prin- 


ceſs, that they place her conduct in an odious, and ſometimes ri- 


diculous light; neither can I ſee what end Melvil could propoſe, 


either in blackening Mary or favouring Elizabeth, in a work 


that probably never was intended for the public, of which one 
copy only is ſuppoſed to have been left, which was not printed 
till a hundred years after the luppoſed author's death. 
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1 OF SCOTLAND „„ 
I fact here mentioned cannot be true. Herries, 4. P. 1567, 
who was a man of the moſt ſtubborn virtue of 
any of Mary's friends, not only ſigned the bond 
which attends this, but the marriage articles 
between her and Bothwell; and he was one 
among others, who thought, at that time, that 
Bothwell was ignorant of Darnley's murder ; 
and that, as will appear by his after-conduct, 
it was contrived and perpetrated by Murray 
and Morton. The ſame memoir-writer pre- 
tends that he “ took his leave of Mary, fear- 
ing the earl of Bothwell ſhould get notice of 
their meeting; that he had fifty horſe with 
him; and that he cauſed each of them to buy 
a new ſpear at Edinburgh, and ſo rode home.” 
Theſe little particularities could not here de- 
ſerve any notice, were it not to prove that Sir 
James Melvil either could not be the author of 
the paſſage, or that he muſt have dreamed the 
account he gives, when, in his old age, he was 
compoſing his Memoirs. Can it be imagined, 
that a nobleman ſhould enter at the head of 
= fifty horſe into ſuch a town as Edinburgh; that 
he could have a public and a long (for ſuch it 
- muſt have been) audience of her majeſty; and 
then hurry away left the earl of Bothwell, 
who was then the ſole director of the court, 
and upon the ſpot, ſhould hear of their inter- 
view? A modern hiſtorian is ſo candid as to Pr. Rebert- 
allow, that Melvil may have committed ſome 

- miſtake with regard to lord Herries, but that 
X 7 E 2 "OT 1 
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A. p. 1567. he could not be well miſtaken with regard to 


Their au- 
thenticity 
diſproved, 


what he himſelf did. I ſhould willingly admit 


the apology for the miſtake, did not the very 
particular circumſtances attending the narra- 
tive, render it almoſt impoſſible that it could 
ariſe from ignorance or inadvertency. 


Melvil next introduces himſelf upon the 


ſtage, as acting the ſame part he has aſſigned to 
lord Herries. He mentions “ one Biſhop, a 


Scotchman, who had been long in England, 


and was a great perſuader of many in England 
to favour her majeſty's title. He uſed oft to 
write unto my brother and me informations 


and advertiſements. At this time, in his letter 


to me, he uſed even the like language that my 
lord Herries had ſpoken, but more freely, be- 
cauſe he was abſent in another country. He 
adjured me to ſhew the faid letter unto her 


majeſty, declaring how 1t was bruited i in Eng- 
land that her majeſty was to marry the earl of 
Bothwell, who was the murderer of her huſ- 


band, who at preſent had a wife of his own, a 
man full of vice; which reports he could not 
believe, by reaſon that he judged her majeſty 
to be of far greater knowledge than to commit 


| {ach a groſs overſight, ſo prejudicial every way. 


to her intereſt, and the noble mark he knew 
the ſhot at: ſeeing, if ſhe married him, ſhe 


would loſe the favour of God, her own repu- | 
tation, and the hearts of all England, Ireland, 
and Scptiand, with many r diſſuaſions ind 
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examples of hiſtory which would be tedious to 4. b. 1567. 


rehearſe.” We are next told that the author 
carried the letter to the queen, who ſhewed it 
to Ledington ; that ſhe told him it was © a de- 
vice of his own, tending. to the wreck of the 


earl of Bothwell; and that Ledington ſaid, 


he “ had done more honeſtly than wiſely; and 
therefore I pray you (ſays he) retire diligently, 
before the earl of Bothwell comes up from his 
dinner.“ We are next entertained with a long 
circumſtantial account of his. abſconding for 


fear of being aſſaſſinated by Bothwell, till the 
queen, with great difficulty and diſſatisfaction 


at the latter's conduct, obtained his pardon 
from the imperious regicide. 82 155 
1 am ſo lingular as to own, that I think the 


whole of this ſtory is penned with the ſame 
view as that of lord Herries; and that it is 


either a fiction of the pretended author, or an 


interpolation of his copyiſts or editors. My rea- 
ſon is, that Mary having the ſolemn acquittal of 


Bothwell, and the ſtrong aſſociation of her prin- 


cipal nobility in his favour, lying before her, 


muſt be preſumed to believe him innocent of 
her huſband's murder, and to think that they 
were of the ſame opinion. I ſhall, in conſe- 
quence of this ſuppoſition, admit, that ſhe be- 
gan now to think that the advice given her to 


marry Bothwell, might be politically right. I 
cannot however imagine, that ſhe could have 


any amorous affection for a debauckee of ſixty 


years 


30 6 THE HISTORY 
' AD: 2567, years of age, who had diſſipated his fortune 
in courting her mother twenty-four years be- 
fore, and worn out his conſtitution by his 
exceſſes. As it does not appear from any 


| politive evidence produced by Mary's enemies, 
| excepting the blind advertiſements already 

| mentioned, and which had been ſolemnly con- 

| demned, that ſhe had an opportunity of know- - 


ing BothwelPs guilt, ſituated as ſhe was, with 
the papers already mentioned before her; ſhe 
muſt have been acquitted of any crltmltinney, 
had ſhe liſtened to what ſhe thought was the 
free and uninfluenced voice of her nobility, 
It was. therefore neceſſary to take from her 
every pretext of 1gnorance, by inventing two 
previous warnings given her againſt the deteſt- 
able marriage &. I muſt therefore be of opinion 
that Melvil's application to Mary, by Biſhop's 
letter, is a fiction, invented after her miſeries 
commenced. I am the more convinced of 
this, as the writer of the Memoirs, who was 
upon the ſpot, never could omit, through | ig- 
norance, all mention of the aflociation in 
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> 
F 
N K wh I have already ſaid concerning the authenticity of | Y 
MelviT's Memoirs, I muſt add, that my doubts extend to every J 
poſthumous publication of the ſame kind, when the writing of 7 
the author is not produced and aſcertained. Clarendon and Bur- . 
net ſeem to have been ſenſible of this, by conſigning the manu- F 
| ſcripts of their poſthumous publications to be preſerved in the re- . 

| poſitories of learning which are acceſſible. This, I apprehend, is 
not the cafe with Whitlock and Ludlow's Memoirs; ſo that ſome E 
doubts ſtill hang about the mind as to the fidelity of their editors, 5 
who certainly were party-men, however unexceptionable they 

* be in their private characters. 

Bothwell's 
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Bothwell's favour, though it certainly was . 1842. 
well known to Sir James Melvil, who, in his 

2? epilſtle to his ſon ſays, Had I not more re- 

garded my princeſs her intereſt than my 

own, I ſhould have accepted the large offers 

made me by the earl of Bothwell, when he de- 

ſired me to ſubſcribe, with the reſt of his flat- 

terers, that paper wherein they declared it was 

her majeſty's intereſt to marry the ſaid earl; but 

I choſe rather to lay myſelf open to his hatred 

and revenge, whereby I was afterward in peril 

of my life; and tell her majeſty, that thoſe 

who had ſo adviſed her, were betrayers of her 

honour for their own ſelfiſh ends, ſeeing her 

marrying a man commonly judged her huſ- 
band's murderer, would leave a taſh upon her 

name, and give too much ground of jealouſy 

that ſhe had commuted to that foul deed +. 


1 Lam ſorry that I am obliged to deſcend into > biſtopical crĩ- 
ticiſm when I treat of this reign; but without examining into 
facts, how can they be aſcertained? Syftematical writers, who 
form their narratives upon former hiſtorians, according to their 
own. particular caſt of thinking, or ſtations in life, are above can- 
vaſſing facts, and take every thing by the lump; but as I differ 
from them, I think the public has a right to require my pero: 
lar reaſons for ſo doing. 

It may be aſked, what reaſon had Sir James Melvil or his 
editors to interpolate any thing that could aſperſe Mary, as the 
work did not appear in publick. till 1683? To this I anſwer, 
that the Memoirs end at the birth of James the ſixth, and firſt of 
England's, eldeſt ſon, when parties at court, and indeed all over 
the nation, were much divided upon the ſubjet; ſome through 
opinion, but many more from intereſt. Even at the time when 
the Memoirs were publiſhed, and to this day, the minds of 
men were and are heated by the names of the hiſtorians who have 
Z drawn their pens againſt Mary” s niemory, without ever pretending 
1 to 
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But I am now to return to that part of Mary's 
conduct, which I pronounce to be the. moſt in- 


defenſible, and which, it muſt be acknowledged; 
carries with it much ee. of Eee 


and preconcert. 


Bothwell 
carries Mary 
a captive to 
the caſtle of 
Dunbar. 


Bothwell, as being ſole eee of the * 


ders, never could be at a loſs for a pretext to 


keep up a body of armed men about his own per- 


ſon. A weak man (for he never gave any ſpeci- 
mens of abilities in buſineſs) like him, intoxicated 
with vanity and ambition, thought that he was 
now above all law; and we can impute his 
conduct only to the reluctance which Mary 


might ſtill expreſs to giving him her hand in 


marriage. I thall not pretend that that reluc- 


tance was very ſevere; but it certainly was 
ſuch as ſuggeſted to him the thought of offer- 


ing her a gentle force to induce her to accom- 
pliſh his deſires. In leſs than two days after 


he had obtained his bond, Mary went to Stir- 
ling to ſee her ſon, who remained there, under 
the earl of Mar's care. Bothwell took that op- 


portunity of aſſembling about a thouſand horſe, 
on pretence of making an expedition to Lid- 
deſdale; t r of eee * 


to harch into Dy for facts; 3 er jr b Rovia believed 


in De Thou, who was entirely guided by Buchanan, who: had: a 
palpable intereſt, and was well rewarded for defaming her. I 
might, perhaps, bring this hiſtorical genealogy down to much 
later times, and ſhew how it branches out in every department 
of literature, where the idea of Mary is always connected with 


that of an adultreſs and a murderer, only becauſe it has been the 
fachion with popular „ | 


WE Ibo c he 


* * 
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OF SCOTLAN D. 
he turned aſide towards the weſt, EY at a 
bridge over Almond water, ſcarcely a mile 


from Edinburgh, he met her majeſty ſlightly 


attended; and, taking hold of her horſe's bridle, 


he carried her, together with the earl of Hunt- 


ley, ſecretary Maitland, and Sir James Melvil, 


Who were of her train, in cuſtody, to Dunbar, 


the reſt of her attendants. being ſuffered to go 


free. As Mary ſeems to have made no re- 


ſiſtance or complaint of the force that was put 
upon her, there. is too much reaſon to believe 


that ſhe was in the concert. Melvil next day 
was permitted to go home; and one captain 
Blackader, who had the cuſtody of him, told 
him, that all that had been done was with the 


queen's conſent. 

An obſtacle to Bothwell's making Mary his 
wife {till remained, which required the moſt 
conſummate audacity to remove. He had been 
married only fix months before, to the lady 


Jane Gordon, ſiſter to the earl of Huntley, who 


ſeems to have been a wife very convenient for 
his purpoſe; and I muſt be of opinion that ſhe 


and her family were the great inſtruments of 


crowning Bothwells ambition. Two proceſſes 
of divorce were actually inſtituted before two 
different courts. In the one, which belonged 
to the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the judges 
appointed were, Robert, biſhop of Dunkeld, 
William, biſhop of Dumblain, Archibald Craw- 
furd, parſon of Eggleſham, John Manderſon, 

Vol. VII. F canon 
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Bothwell 
divorced 
from his 
wife, 


Fo 
Nauk. 


Dr. Robert- 
ſon. 


His impoli- 
t conduct. 
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canon of the collegiate church of Dunbar, 
Alexander Crichton and George Cook, canons 


of Dunkeld. In this court the divorce was 
granted, on account of the earl of Bothwell 
and his counteſs being in the fourth degree of 
confanguinity, they not having obtained any 


diſpenſation from Rome for their marriage. 
Lobſerve, however, on conſulting 2 paper pu- 
bliſhed by a reverend hiſtorian, that only two 
of the commiſſioners, Crawfurd and Mander- 
ſon," were preſent during the procefs, and that 


 Manderſon alone pronounced the infamous 


ſentence. The other was the confiſtorial court, 
which had been eſtabliſhed by the queen, and the 


Henryſon, Mr. Alexander Sim, and Mr. Cle- 
ment Little, all of them proteſtant lawyers. 
In this court the counteſs of Bothwell was the 
proſecutor for a divorce from her huſband, 


on account of his adultery with one Crawfurd, 
her ſervant; and ſentence was INE _ 


nounced in her favour &. 
We are now to conſider Mary in the light of 


a priſoner, and therefore not miſtreſs of herſelf | 


or her actions. It is perhaps impoſſible to 
aſſign a cauſe for Bothwell's acting the farce of 
___ OTF 1 n to have ow the n 


It is amazing nn of Melvil s Memoirs ſhould ſay, 
« CI cannot tell how nor by what. law he parted with his own 


wife, liſter to the earl of Huntley. Could ſuch a doubt fall from 


* * of Sir James Melvil, ituated as he · was at that time? - 
| of 
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of ignorance and intemperance, nor can it well 4. p. r567. 
be ſuppoſed that it happened without Mary's 
knowledge or conſent; and that is a conſidera · 
tion which renders her conduct on the occaſion 
more inexcuſable, becauſe ſhe ought to have 
perſiſted: in the ſtrongeſt reſentment towards a 
man who had dared to. treat her fo audaciouſly 
and diſreſpectfully. A little reflection ſoon 
convinced Bothwell that he had miſtaken his 
5 meaſures. The courts of juſtice were dubious 
' whether they could proceed in their ordinary 
buſineſs, while their ſovereign was a captive. 
We are told by ſome hiſtorians, that a body of 
the nobility met at Stirling, from whence they 
ſent a meſſage to Mary, deſiring to know whe- 
ther ſhe really was a captive againſt her will, in 
© which caſe they would endeavour to ſet her at 
liberty; and that her anſwer was, that ſhe had 
indeed been carried off againſt her will, but that 
her treatment ever ſince had been courteous and 
agreeable. Whether this meſſage and anſwer 
paſſed or not is very immaterial, becauſe Mary's 
4 conduct, as it ſtands upon record, ſoon: diſco- 
; vered the ſentiments ſhe had of Bothwell. The 
Writer of Melvil's Memoirs ſays, that while ſhe 
was in Bothwell's cuſtody, a number of noble- 
men and gentlemen “ ſubſcribed a paper, de- 
; caring that they judged it was much the 
queen's intereſt to marry Bothwell, he having 
many friends in Lothian, and upon the bor- 
ders, which would cauſe good order to be 
F 2 kept. 
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He brings 
Mary back 
to Edin- 


burgh, 


HE HIS T. Ar 
And then the queen could not but 
marry him, ſeeing he had raviſhed her and 


lain with her againſt her will.“ This is a freſh | 


inſtance how cautiouſly thoſe Memoirs are to 
be read, as the pretended author betrays ſuch 
ignorance in matters which could not have 
eſcaped the real author's obſervation. No 
ſecond bond of affociation appears upon record, 
nor indeed was any ſuch neceſſary. 0 
Bothwell being apprized of his error, and 


of the invalidity of any marriage contracted 
with M ary while ſhe was his priſoner, reſolved 


to carry her to Edinburgh, after being ten 
days. at Dunbar. During the journey ſhe had 
the appearance of one at liberty; but inſtead 
of lodging 3 at the palace of Holyrood-houſe, he 
Jed her horſe by the bridle to the caſtle, where 
it was found neceſlary to finiſh what there is 
reaſon to believe was but too agreeable to Mary, 
Being preſented | with the bond that had been 
ſigned at Ainſlay; s, the gave her conſent to 
the fame 1 in the following terms, the language 
being ſomewhat modernized: “ The queen's 
. majeſty, having ſeen and conſidered the bond 
above written, promiſeth, on the word of a 


Princeſs, that the, nor her ſucceſſors, ſhall 


| never impute as crime or offence to any of 
| the perſons. ſubſcribers thereof, their conſent 


and ſubſcription | to the matter above written 


therein contained; nor that they, nor their 


heirs, ſhall ever” be called or accuſed there- 
: fore; 


OF SCOTLAND. 


they eſteemed undutiful ſubjects for doing 
thereof, notwithſtanding whatſoever thing can 


z tend or be alledged in the contrary. In wit- 


neſs whereof her majeſty hath ſubſcribed the 
ſame with her own hand.“ 

This conſent was the prelude to her deſtruc- 
tion. Bothwell, as ſoon as it was obtained, 
demanded a publication of the banns of mar- 
riage with the queen. It does honour to the 
memory of Mr. Craig, one of the miniſters 

of Edinburgh, that he behaved on this occa- 
ſion with the ſpirit of a primitive confeſſor, in 
the cauſe of virtue and chriſtianity. He re- 
fuſed to publiſh the banns ; - and when brought 
before the council to give his reaſons, he men- 
tioned -the . precipitate divorce of Bothwell 
from his wife, by. colluſion of both parties ; 
his ſudden contract with the queen after that 


- divorce; and the ſhame that would attend 


her marrying a man who ſtood in the light of 
her raviſher, and was ſuſpected of being the 


murderer of her huſband. He concluded with 


an excellent advice to the members of the 
council, that they would endeavour to diſſuade 
her majeſty from ſo infamous a conjunction. 
His reaſons and exhortations not having the 
deſired effect, he carried them to the pulpit, 


till, at laſt, he was ; authoritatively oy Hine 
ſilengs. : 


This 


37 


fore; nor yet the ſaid conſent or ſubſcribing A.D. r567- 
be any derogation or ſpot to their honour, or 


anddemands 
a publica- 
tion of their 


banns of 


Marriage. 


Spotſwood. 
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This oppoſition, and the manifeſt deteſtation 
in which the marriage was held by the public, 
did not avail. A prelate was found baſe 
enough to perform for favour, what a protes 
ſtant miniſter had refuſed through conſcience, 
This was Adam Bothwell, biſhop of Orkney. 


It was however neceſſary, previous to the nup- 
tials, the celebration of which was fixed to the 
fifteenth of May, that her majeſty ſhould ap- 
pear in her court ot ſeſſion, where the nobi- 


lity about Edinburgh was aſſembled, and to 


make the following declaration, which, how 


ever ſhameful it may be thought to her me- 
mory, is of too great importance to the truth 
of 805 ate to be omitted here, 


1 Edinburgh, May 3 12, 1 56. 


„ Phe which day our ſovereign lady com- 
. perſonally in judgment, in preſence of 


the lords, chancellor, preſident, and whole 
lords of ſeſſion underwritten; that is to ſay, 
George earl of Huntley, lord Gordon and Ba- 


denoch, chancellor, &c. reverend fathers in 


God, John biſhop of Roſs, Alexander biſhop 


of Galloway, Adam biſhop of Orkney; Mr. 
William Baillie lord Provand, preſident, Mr. 


Alexander Dunbar dean of Murray, Mr, Ro- 


bert Maitland dean of Aberdeen, Mr. David 
Chalmers chancellor of Roſs, Mr. Archibald | 
Crawfurd parſon of Egliſham, Gawyn com- 
mendator of * Sir James Balfour of 


Pittendrich, 
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or SCOTLAND. 


Pittendrich, knight, clerk of regiſter, Rich- A. D. 1567, 


ard Maitland of Ledington, John Bellenden of 
Auchnoull, juſtice· clerk, knights, William 


Maitland, younger, of Ledington, ſecretary 


to our ſovereign lady, Mr. Henry Balnaves of 


Halhill, John Gledſtanes, and Mr. Edward He- 
nerſon, licentiat in the laws; and alſo in 


preſence of John archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
William - biſhop of Dumblain, David earl of 


Crawfurd, lord Lindſay, George earl of Caith- 
neſs, John commendator of the abbey of 


Aberbrooth, Alexander commendator of Cul- 
roſs, Robert commendator of St. Mary Ille, 


treaſurer, George lord Seton, Robert lord 


Boyd, and Simon Preſton of Craigmiller, 
knight, provoſt of Edinburgh; being informed 
of before, that the lords of ſeſſion made ſome 
doubt and ſtop to ſit for adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice to the lieges of this realm, in reſpect that 
her highneſs was taken and holden in Dunbar 
by James earl Bothwell, lord Halis and Crich- 


ton, and certain others his complices, contrary 
to her majeſty” s will and mind. And now the 
queen's majeſty, for declaration of her mind 


therein, has allowed the foreſaid lords of 
ſeſſion for doing of juſtice to her highneſs 
lieges ſince the time aforeſaid; and further, 
has in like manner declared, and declares, 
That albeit her highneſs was (commovit) offend- 


ed for the preſent time of her taking, at the ſaid 


earl Bothwell: and fince, by his good behaving 
towards 
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towards her highneſs, and having ſure knows. 


ledge of his thankful ſervice done by him in 
time paſt, and for more thankful ſervice in 
time coming, that her highneſs flands con- 


tent with the ſaid earl, and has forgiven, 
and forgives him, and all others, his com- 


. Plices being with him in company at the 


* 


The queen 
is married 
to Both- 
well. 


time aforeſaid, all hatred conceived by her ma- 


jeſty for the taking and impriſoning of her at 
the time aforeſaid. And alſo declares her ma- 


jeſty to be at her freedom and liberty, and is 
minded to promote the ſaid earl to further ho- 
nours, for his ſervice aforeſaid. And Mr. Da- 


vid Borthick, procurator for the ſaid earl, x 


aſked inſtruments hereof.” 1 5 
In conſequence of the above declaration, 
Mary created Bothwell, whom we may now 
call her bridegroom, duke of Orkney, a day 
or two before her marriage. On the fifteenth 


of May, the day appointed for their fatal 


nuptials, they were celebrated, according to 
the Reformed manner, in the council-cham- 
ber, within the palace of Holyrood- houſe, by 
Adam Bothwell, formerly. biſhop of Orkney, 
a worthleſs eccleſiaſtic, who had renounced his 


epiſcopal orders, and had devoted himſelf to the 


new duke. Bothwell's behaviour, after marriage, 


was brutal beyond belief; and the reflections 
of the diſgrace ſhe had brought upon herſelf 


were ſuch, that Mary was even heard to 
threaten to put an end to her own life, that 


the 
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ther might be delivered from. his tyranny, ei- 
ther by ſtabbing or drowning herſelf. If we 


are to believe the writer of Melvil's Memoirs, 
he intended to have obtained the cuſtody of 


the young prince; but the earl of Mar refuſed 
to deliver him up, without an order from the 
three eſtates. Bothwell's influence in the go- 


vernment, however, was ſo great, that the 


earl was obliged to conſult with Melvil upon 


the means of preſerving the prince from the 
hands of his father's murderer. Melvil adviſed 
him to apply to Sir James Balfour, the gover- 
nor of Edinburgh caſtle under Bothwell, who 
had reſolved to deprive him of that charge, 
becauſe he was not ſo complete a villain as he 
wiſhed him, and had refuſed to be concerned 
in the murder of Darnley. Balfour offered to 
receive and protect the prince, upon condi- 


tion that the laird of Grange ſhould defend 


him, if he was afterwards called in queſtion 
by the nobility. This was a pretty 'extraordi- 
nary condition; but, whether the fact was ſo 
or not, it is certain that Bothwell: did his ut-- 


moſt to get poſſeſſion of the prince's perſon ;- 


and with what view may be eaſily. conjectured, 
when we reflect upon his hardened villainy. 
The form of the marriage (we are told) the 


very day it was celebrated, was repeated af- 
ter the Roman catholic ritual, under every 


omen of public deteſtation. Not only Eliza- 


beth, but the French king had earneftly repre- 


Voir vis, | G | ſented 
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ſented to Mary the ſhameful circumſtances, 


"= 
131 


and the fatal conſequences, of ſuch a match. 


Le Croc refuſed to be preſent during the nupti- 
als, at which no perſon of credit or character aſ- : 
ſiſted.” Notwithſtanding thoſe” {ſymptoms , of 
general diſlike, Mary was more Pitied than 
blamed. Her great ſubjects were conſcious to 
themſelves how inſtrumental they had been in 


miſleading her. The earls of Huntley and 


Crawford, the lords Fleming, Herries, and 


Boyd, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and 
the biſhop of Galloway and others, Kill af- 
ſiſted at the meetings of the privy-council, 


which met two days after the marriage. The 


duke of Orkney's name was joined with that 
of Mary in all her public acts; and one of the 
firſt meaſures of the new adminiſtration was 2 
revocation paſſed by Mary © of any writings 
that might have been purchaſed from her ma- 
jeſty for permitting any perſons to uſe the 
old form of religion, becauſe ſhe intends in- 
violably to maintain the act publiſhed concern- 
ing religion, upon her ſafe arrival from France.” 
During the courſe of the fame month, Wil- 


liam Chiſholm, biſhop of Dumblain, was 


named embaſſador to France, and furniſhed 
with a ſet of inſtructions, which ſome critics 
and hiſtorians have admired for their artful 


compoſition though I can by no means be of 
their opinion, as they contain an apology for 
Mary's s conduct too groſs to ſeduce the meaneſt 


underſtanding. 
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2 underſtanding. This paper even ſets out with 4. 5. * 
a falſhood, that Bothwell was one of the greateſt 
* earls of the kingdom, and his family one of 
the firſt for reputation, on account of its no- 
| bility and antiquity. It then proceeds to a 


heavy, inconſiſtent, deduction of his ſervices 
to Mary and her mother, and the great art 
with which he had always conducted himſelf, 
till he procured the hands of all the nobility 
to the paper which authorized him to court 


her for marriage. This is the only allegation 


in thoſe famous inſtructions that deſerves the 
leaſt notice in hiſtory ; the reſt of them are too 
affected and fulſome to admit of an extract; 
nor can I think that a woman of Mary's ele- 
gance and good ſenſe had any hand in the 
compoſition. Sir Robert Melvil, Mary's em- 
baſſador at the court of England, was charged 
with a like ſet of inſtructions, but drawn with 
far greater art and addreſs, though compoſed, 
in the main, of the ſame materials. It is, 
however, of importance to mention, that Mary 
there alledges that Bothwell was acquitted 
both by the laws, and the ſenſe of parliament. 
Biſhop Leſley, in his Apology for Mary, repeats 
the ſame thing; but, as Mr. Keith very juſtly 
obſerves, no ſuch matter is to be ſeen in the 
parliamentary records. We can ſcarcely ima- 
gine that Mary and her miniſter would have 
averred ſo recent a fact to Elizabeth, had not 
G 2 | ſome 


A. D. 1567, 


Obſerva- | 
tions on the 


ſame. 


Aſſociati- 
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nobility 
againſt 
Bothwell, 


THE HISTORY 
ſome vote, though perhaps not enen paſſed 


in Bothwell's favour. 
The utmoſt that the warmeſt . e for 


Mary can ſay on this occaſion is, that ſhe had 
no reaſon to believe Bothwell guilty of her 


huſband's murder; and that the opinion of 


his. innocence was abſolutely confirmed under 
the hands of the nobility and others, who re- 
commended him to her for a: huſband. That 
theſe are facts, 1s paſt contradiction ; nor are they 
to be invalidated by the moſt plauſible conjec- 


tures or ſurmiſes. The misfortunes of Mary at that 


time differed, perhaps, from that of any other 
woman, ever circumſtanced like her. She was 
ſurrounded by. perſons whoſe intereſt it was-ta 
{hut truth ont, to keep her in the dark, and in 
Ignorance of all that ſhe owed to her dignity 
as a queen, or her reputation as a woman. 


They pretended that ſhe had no ſafety but in 


marrying Bothwell; and the experience ſhe 
had of her people's temper and diſpoſitions, 
gave too fair a gloſs to the illuſion; though 


upon the whole it muſt be admitted, that her 
conduct, though not criminal, is indefenſible, 


as to prudence and decency. 

Soon after the conſummation of the marri- 
age, the nobility who had been the moſt for- 
ward in forcing it upon Mary, entered into aſ- 
ſociations for bringing her huſband to juſtice 
for Darley? s murder; nor do- I find that Both- 


well 
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>” well had then a ſingle nobleman in Scotland, 4. P. 5er. 
Who had the courage to declare in his favour; 


Tr an almoſt incredible proof of the public dege- 
d neracy. The ſecurity of the young prince be- 
T came the faſhionable pretext for an aſſociation; 
f and the parties were the earls of Argyle, Athol, 
I Morton, Mar, Glencairn, the lords Lindſay 
>= and Boyd; and, according to ſome, the lords 
t Hume and Semple, with the barons of Tulli- 
* bardine and Grange. All the arts of Bothwell 
_ could not procure him any higher title than 
it that of the duke of Rothſay, though his name 


TD ; continued to ſtand along with the queen's in 
is public diſpatches; and he appeared at her court 
a _ with a moſt faſtidious pomp, as the ſole vehicle 
n FB of all her favours. On the twenty-eighth of 


Y May two proclamations were iſſued for re- 
n. 5 preſſing the robberies on the eaſt . borders, by 
n _ which the inhabitants of the counties of For- 
e far, Perth, Stirling, Lanerk, Clacmannan, Kin- 
5 roſs, and Fife, with thoſe of the counties of 


h Strathern and Menteith, and other places, 
r _ were ordered to attend her majeſty for fifteen 
days, in an expedition againſt the robbers, 
Who are there denominated rebels. Thoſe pro- 
1 js clamations being ifſued by the advice of her 
"= _ deareſt ſpouſe James duke of Orkney, gave 
riſe to public ſuſpicion; and it was immedi- 

e _ ately rumoured, that the queen intended to 
i- = employ force to the ſubverſion of the laws 
1 againſt her nobility; and that the ſafety of her 
| | 5 ſon, 
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xD. 1567: ſon, the prince, was moſt ſhamefully neglected. ; 
Mary therefore thought proper to publiſh a de- 
claration, in the ſtrongeſt terms, of her regard 
to the laws, and the ſafety of her ſon, I men- 
tion this declaration the rather, as it is a con- 
vincing proof of the people's diſſatisfaction at 
their queen's marriage; neither can I think 
that the public ſuſpicion was groundleſs, tho? 

Mary herſelf might be ſincere. 

The affociation againſt Bothwell was all this $ 
while gaining ſtrength; and the name of a 
Scotchman, inſtead of reſpe& as formerly, be- 
came à term of reproach through all Europe. 
Bothwell was ſenſible of his danger, and ſought 
to avoid it. Even the diflolute court of France 
expreſſed an abhorrence of Darnley's murder, : 
and the queen's marriage, if we are to believe ; 
the writer of Melvil's Memoirs, who fays, that . 
Le Croc had letters to that purpoſe from his 5 
king to the aſſociated lords. Though I am 
doubtful of this fact, yet it is certain that Both- 
well's unpopularity did as much as his moſt 

violent enemies could have expected. The na- 
tion reſounded with lampoons and paſquinades, 
and he muſt have been ſurprized with the 
queen in the palace of Holyroed-houſe, had 
he not been forewarned of his danger by an un- 
known hand, the earl of Argyle moſt pro- 
bably, who perhaps ſtill retained a tenderneſs 7 
for Mary: Their diſappointment, far from daunt- i s 
ing, rendered the aſſociators more united; for 
they 
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they aſſembled two thouſand horſe, with which 4. b. 2567. 
they intended to beſiege the caſtle of Borth- 
wick, from whence the queen and Bothwell 
eſcaped to Dunbar, where they were in more 
ſecurity. The aſſociated lords, upon this, 
marched to Edinburgh, where the earl of 
Huntley, the lord Boyd, the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, the biſhop of Roſs, and the abbot 
of Kilwinning, who were not of the aſſocia ; 
tion, reſided. They offered to aſſiſt the citi- 
zens in defending the town; but finding them 
otherwiſe diſpoſed, they took refuge in the 
- caſtle, while the confederates forced open ene 
of the city gates, and TTY the — 
proclamation: 


canongate, June It, 1567. 

6 That whereas the queen's majeſty being Proclams- 
detained in captivity, was neither able to go- met 
vern her realm, nor try the murderer of her huſ- 
band; we of the nobility and council com- 
mand all the ſubjects, ſpecially the burghers of 
Edinburgh, to affiſt the ſaid noblemen and 

council in delivering the queen, and preſerv- 
ing the prince, and in trying and in puniſhing: 
the king's murderers. And we command the 
lords of ſeſſion, commiſſaries, and all other 
judges, to ſit and do juſtice, according to the 
laws of this realm, notwithſtanding any tu- 
. mult that may ariſe in the time of this enter- 
. prize: with certification | to all who ſhall be 
'Þ found 


1 


Proclama- 
tion by 
Mary. 


e fohnd adding contrary to theſe proceedings; 
hat Uiey hall be reputed as fautors of the 


forefaid murder, and puniſhed as'traitors.” 
The day after, another proclamation, dated 
from Edinburgh, to the like purpoſe, was 1t- 


ſued; but charging Bothwell with an intention 


to murder the young prince. The date of the 
laſt proclamation ſufficiently proves that the 


aſſociated lords were then maſters of Edin- 
burgh; and the records of that city contain a 


kind of an apology for the citizens admitting 
them into their community. The deteſtation 


which all ranks and degrees of people enter 
tained of Bothwell was eminent on this occa- | 
fion ; but the good opinion they had of Mary, 


who they thought was under the power of 


witchcraft or iluſion, brought great numbers 


to declare in her favour. She was fatally hur- 


ried on to her perdition by her worthleſs buf- 
band; and inſtead of remaining in the ſtrong | 


caſtle of Dunbar, which the aſſociators were in 
no condition of reducing, ſhe moved to- 


wards Edinburgh, at the very time when the 


aſſociated lords were in deſpair, preparing to 


feparate and to provide for their own ſafety. 


On the fourteenth of June ſhe arrived with 
Bothwell at Seton; and next day a proclama- 


tion was read at the head of her _ to the. 


e purpoſe: 


That a number of. conſpirators 0 diſ- 
cored their-latent malice borne to her and 


the 
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had failed in apprehending their perſons at 
Borthwick, had made a ſeditious proclama- 
tion, to make people believe that they did ſeek 
the revenge of the murder of the king her 
late huſband, and the relieving of. herſelf out 
of bondage and captivity, pretending. that the 
duke her huſband was minded to invade” the 
prince her ſon; all which were falſe and forged 
inventions, none having better cauſe to re- 
venge the king's death than herſelf, if ſhe could 
know the authors thereof. And for the duke 
her preſent huſband, he had uſed all means. to 
clear his innocency, the ordinary juſtice had 
abſolved him, and the eſtates of parliament 
approved their proceedings, which they them- 
ſelves that made the preſent inſurrection had 
likewiſe allowed. As alſo he had offered to 
maintain that quarrel againſt any gentleman on 
earth undefamed, than which nothing more 
could be required. And as to her alledged 
captivity, the contrary was known to the 
Whole ſubjects, her marriage with him being 
publicly contracted and ſolemnized with their 
own conſents, as their hand-writs could teſ- 
tify. Albeit to give their treaſon a fair ſhew, 
they made now a buckler of the prince her 
fon, being an infant, and in their hands; 
whereas their intention only was to overthrow 
her and her poſterity, that they might rule all 
things at their pleaſure, and without controul- 
Vox. VII. | H ment. | 


the duke of Orkney her huſband, after they 4. p. 1567, 
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A. D. 1567. ment. Seeing therefore no wilfulneſs, nor par- 


ticularity, but very neceſſity has forced her to 
take arms for defence of her life, as her hope 
was to have the aſſiſtance of all her faithful 


ſubjects againſt thoſe unnatural rebels, ſo ſhe 


doubted not but ſuch as were already aſſem- 
bled, would with good hearts ſtand to her de- 
fence, conſidering eſpecially the goodneſs of 
her cauſe, promiſing them, in recompence of 
their valorous ſervice, the lands and poſſeſſions 
of the rebels, which ſhould be diſtributed ac- 


cording to the merit of every man.” 


Nothing could be worſe judged than this 
proclamation, which was directly againſt the 
conviction of the public. Other proclama- 
tions are ſaid to have been iſſued, promiſing 
rewards to ſuch of her party as ſhould kill an 


earl, a lord, a baron, or a yeoman, according 


to their ſeveral ranks. Upon the whole, I am 


inclined to believe, that Mary had no manner 


of Toncern in the proceedings which were au- 
thorized by her name, and that they were 
entirely owing to the madneſs and ſtupidity 
of Bothwell. She had, before ſhe came to 
Seton, been reduced to the meanneſs of ac- 
companying her deteſtable huſband in men's 
cloaths. Neither this indecency, nor the ag- 
gravated circumſtances attending her marriage, 
could ruin her in the eſteem of her ſubjects. 
All of them agreed in ſeparating her caſe from 
ak: of her man; nor durit the moſt de- 
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A | termined of the aſſociated lords EPS any 


other ſentiments. As to Bothwell, the whole 


1 of his conduct was cowardly, bravading, and 
z frantic, and ſuch as, I may venture to ſay, ren- 
dered him even deſpicable to Mary. Her 
army is ſaid to have been compoſed of about 
four thouſand men ; but they were heartleſs 
and diſpirited, becaviſe they could not ſepa- 


rate her cauſe from that of her odious huſ- 
band. The army of the affociated lords ex- 
ceeded hers in diſcipline, if not in numbers, 


and were ſupplied from Edinburgh with plenty 
of proviſions, She took up an advantageous 


zr 
A. D. 1 567. 


Mary (ur 
renders her- 
ſelf upon 
terms. 


ground at Carberry Hill, about ſix miles to the 


eaſt of her capital; but ſhe eaſily ſaw that her 
buſineſs was to treat, and not to fight. Le 
Croc, the French embaſlador, interpoſed, and 
propoſed terms of accommodation, being im- 

| Powered to offer a full pardon to the aſſociated 


lords. A perfect idea may be formed of the 


principles on which her enemies proceeded, 


by the reception of Le Croc's mediation, 


The earl of Morton, who was privy to her 


huſband's murder, took the lead in the nego- 


tiation, and inſiſted upon her majeſty giving 


up Bothwell to public juſtice. The earl of 
Glencairn, who perhaps was not ſo criminal, 


becauſe unconſcious of the guilt, gallantly 


added, We are not come here to aſk pardon 


for any offence we have done, but rather to 


give pardon to thoſe that we have offended. 0 
ns : Le 
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4. b. 1567 Le Croe ſaw, that all negotiation muſt: be -inef- 


THE HISTORY. 


fectual, and defifted. Notwithſtanding that, 
the aſſociated lords preſerved a wonderful mo- 
deration. Sir William Kirkaldy made a cir- 
euit round the eminence where Mary's army 


was encamped, and with two hundred horſe 
eut off all poſſibility of Bothwell's eſcaping to 
Dunbar. Her excellent ſenſe, by this time, 
convinced her of Bothwell's profligacy and 


incapacity. She deſired to ſpeak with Kir- 
kaldy, who made great profeſſions of his, and 
his party's, duty towards her majeſty; but pre- 
viouſly inſiſted upon her giving up the mur - 
derer of her huſband. Bothwell, or more 


properly ſpeaking the duke of Orkney, over- 
hearing this propoſal, offered to fight any of 


his enemies in ſingle combat. Kirkaldy, the 
baron of Tullibardine, and lord Lindſay, of- 


fered to accept the challenge; but Mary, who 


at that time had undoubtedly conceived 2 
true idea of her own unfortunate ſituation, 


prevented the combat. She ſaw the inclinati - 
ons of her people, and diſmiſſed the wretch 


who had been the author of her ruin. 

- Kirkaldy having obtained leave of his party 
to hold a conference with Mary, made the 
ſtrongeſt. profeſſions of their duty and loyalty 
towards her majeſty, She accepted of the 
terms ; but what they were does not clearly 
appear. If we are to believe the writer of 


Mebat's Memoir 8, they agreed to receive the 


queen 
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OF SCOTLAND. 

queen as their ſovereign, provided, ſhe would 
diſcard Bothwell, (who accordingly; gallopped 
off the field) and govern her people- by the 
advice of her nobility. According to the re- 
- preſentation of her commiſſioners, which bears 
great appearance of truth, and, indeed, never 
was contradicted, they might eaſily have ſe- 
cured Bothwell; but Kirkaldy deſired him to 
make the beſt of his way, and promiſed that 
none ſhould purſue him. He accordingly rode 
off, in ſight of both armies, without moleſta- 
tion or purſuit. Upon the return of Kirkaldy 


to the ſpot where Mary was, © Laird of Grange 


(ſaid ſhe), I render myſelf: nnto you upon the 


+ conditions rehearſed: to me in the name of the 


lords.“ She then ſtretched forth her hand, 


which he kiſſed, and led her horſe down the 


hill towards the aſſociated lords, who received 
her with the moſt profound reſpect. Morton, 
in particular, promiſed that they would all 


honour, ſerve, and obey her, as much as the 


moſt loyal of their anceſtors had their kings. 
Some of the common people offering to inſult 
her, Kirkaldy, and other officers of quality, 
drew their ſwords, and protected her with the 
approbation of all the heads of their party. 
Buchanan, in relating this event, inſinuates as 
if Bothwell's eſcape had been favoured by 
Mary; but he is inconſiſtent in his relation; 


And it is plain, from the ſituation of both ar- 


mies, had the aſſociated lords been in earneſt, 
they 
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wpon her 


arrival at 


Edinburgh. 
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A. b. 1867. they could eaſily have intercepted Bothwell's 
fight to Dunbar, the only place where he could 


hope for ſhelter. 


When Mary arrived at the affociated camp,. 


ſhe made the lords a ſpeech to inform them, 


that ſhe had put herſelf in their hands only to 


avoid the bloodſhed of her ſubjects ; and about 
ſeven in the evening ſhe entered Edinburgh. 
Here the ſcene was moſt diſmally reverſed. The 
common people ſeemed to forget not only that 
ſhe was their queen, but a woman. As ſhe 


went along the ſtreets, the moſt bitter execra- 


tions were poured forth againſt her; and it 
was with difficulty- that her perſon was pro- 


tected from violence. It was in vain that ſhe 
appealed to the nobility and the guards which 


furrounded her, and deſired to be carried to 
ker own palace ; for no regard was paid her, 


and ſhe was ſhut up in the houſe of a common 


burgher. She remonſtrated to the lords upon 


this treatment; and obtaining no redreſs, ſhe 


broke out into reproaches at their perfidy and 
ingratitude. She employed Maitland, her ſe- 


cretary, to talk with them; and ſhe offered to 
call a parliament, and to ſubmit every thing, 


as ſhe had promiſed, to the ſenſe of her nobi- 
tity ; but all her promiſes were to no purpoſe. 


When ſhe roſe next day, ſhe beheld at her win- 


dow a white flag, in which was delineated the 


figure of the late king, lying dead under 2 


tree, with ws young prince, his ſon, on his 
knees, 


7 


Y 9 Cc OTLAN D. 35 

A 7 PRO and a label from FE mouth, containing A. D. 1567. 

2 the words, judge and revenge my cauſe, O 
Lord.“ The ſight of this banner, and of the 

„ ruſſian guards ſurrounding the houſe, got the 

; better of the ſpirit which Mary had hitherto 


& Þ 1 exerted. She burſt into tears, and made a 

it 4 moſt affecting appeal to the citizens for relief 

8 4 ras the traitors who had her in cuſtody. - 

e This pathetic addreſs, enforced by the power- 

it ful eloquence of ſorrow, had ſo wonderful an 

e 1 effect, that it turned the tide of popular af- 
fection in her favour; upon which the lords 

it 5 1 proper to reſume their diſſimulation, 

' þ and they carried her, with great ſhew of re- 

»- | 9 ſpect, to her own palace of Holyrood-houſe. 3 
h Mary, without reflecting on their deſign, made 2 


8 5 a ſignal to the people that ſhe was ſatisfied; Locklevea, 
upon which they ſeparated. No ſooner did 


„ | 

n | ſhe reach the palace than they held conſul- 
n tations in what manner to diſpoſe of her per- 
e ſon; and it was at laſt reſolved to ſend her pri- 


d ſeoner to Lochleven; a caſtle ſtanding in the 
middle of a lake, and in the poſſeſſion of 


5 1 thoſe whoſe intereſt it Was $hat ſhe ſhould not 
5 eſcape. i | 
E ; Murray's mother, who had been 8 to 
g. Douglas of Lochleven, was the miſtreſs of 
1 ö this fortalice (as it was very properly called). 
4 This lady had always ſhewn a particular en- 
a mity to Mary, and had at times pretended 
8 that the had been lawfully married to James 
I, the 


= _. THE. HISTORY 
A.D.r357. the fifth; and conſequently that her ſon, the 
earl of Murray, was the true heir of the king- 
dom, The lord Lindſay's lady was her daugh- 
ter by her marriage with Douglas, who was 
the apparent heir to the ear] of Morton, to 
whoſe eſtate his family afterwards ſucceeded. 
All thoſe, and many other, connections ren- 
dered this lady the moſt proper jailor for the 
unfortunate queen. To colour this atrocious 
act of rebellion. and perfidy, they pretended 
that they intercepted a letter written by her 
to Bothwell, in which ſhe promiſed never to 
abandon him, though they might for ſome _ 
time be ſeparated. - It undoubtedly was the = 
intereſt of the conſpirators to pretend that 
Mary did write ſuch a letter; but had ſhe really 
done it, is it to be imagined that they would 
not have publiſhed it for their own vindica- 
Ansef ber tion? In like manner they gave out, that ſhe 
blacken appeared ſo extravagantly fond of Bothwell, 
ttzhat ſhe offered to leave the kingdom, pro- 
vided ſhe could enjoy his company as a private 
woman; but even this report is of their own 
1 raiſing, and reſts upon their authority. Throg- 
| morton, it is true, who was ſent by Elizabeth 
to confer with Mary, in one of his diſpatches _ 
intimates, that the conſpirators were afraid of 
being in a perpetual ſtate of warfare, on ac- _ 
count of the affection ſhe Rill bore to Both- 
well; but he knew this only from the infor- 
mation of the conſpirators, and Mary's com- 
| oh -” miſſioners 


O F SCOTLAND. EA. 


miſſioners afterwards flatly contradicted their D. 1867. 

reports. The only foundation they ſeem to 

have had, was a tenderneſs Mary had for her 

own reputation, becauſe ſhe imagined that 

> ſhe was ſeven weeks gone with child; but 

.F Throgmorton does not pretend he had even 

that circumſtance from her own.-' mouth, 

Admitting, however, that Mary had corre- 

ſponded with Bothwell after his flight, is it 

ſurprizing that ſhe ſhould endeavour to avail 

herſelf of his aſſiſtance to regain her liberty, 

as ſhe found the terms upon which the. had at; 

rendered, ſo groſly violated ? F74 

E: On the ſixteenth of June, the earls of 4 — 

Fw Ms Athol, Mar, and Glencairn, - the lords —_— 
” Ruthven, Hume, Lindſay, Semple; with ſe⸗ 

veral other barons and gentlemen of their 

party, ſent an order for William Douglas of 

Lochleven to receive and detain within his 5 
fortalice and place the body of the queen, till 

the murder of her huſband could be tried. 

Kirkaldy reſented in pretty warm terms this 

treatment of Mary, which was ſo contrary to 

the negotiation he had coneluded with her by 

their order. When they objected her attach- 

ment to Bothwell, he replied, „that it was no 

wonder if as yet ſhe gave him a few fair 


words; and that he would undertake, if they 
h- behaved to her with a becoming refpe& and 


r- ; _ tenderneſs, and repreſented Bothwell in the odi- 
m- ous light he deſerved, the would: abandon and 
xs Vo. VII. 1 deteſt 


| 
| 
| 
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4. D. 1367, deteſt him in a few days.” The conſpirators 


A party 
formed in 
her favour. 


gave Kirkaldy no ſatisfaction on this head; 


and the writer of Melvis Memoirs ſays, that 


they produced the intercepted letter, which 


alone prevented his coming to an open breach 
with the party. I have already explained the 


credit due to thoſe Memoirs ; but I cannot 
eaſily conceive that ſuch a letter (if they 
did produce it) was of Mary's writing, becauſe 
nothing can be more certain, as afterwards ap- 


peared, than that many of her enemies, or their 


dependents, knew how to counterfeit her 
hand. | WO | 


poſtulatory letter to Kirkaldy, the contents of 
which the reader may eaſily conceive, He an- 
ſwered her in very plain terms; and exhorted 


her to abolifh from her mind all tenderneſs 


and partiality for ſuch a monſter as Bothwell, 
whoſe lawful wife ſhe could not be. Upon 
the receipt of this letter, Mary is ſaid to have 
wept bitterly. The biſhop of Roſs, in his Apo- 
logy for her, ſays, that the was committed to 
the care of the lords Ruthven and Lindfay ; 
the latter a man of a character remarkably bru- 


tal, who carried her in the night, in diſguiſe 


and homely apparel, to Lochleven. By this 
time, her diſtreſſes had touched the minds of 
many of her ſubjects; and among others, the 
lords of Seton, Yeſter, and Borthwick ; the 


barons of Waughton, Braſs, Ormiſton, Wed- 


derburn, 


Her captivity continuing, ſhe wrote an ex- | 
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> derburt, Blackader, and Langton. Thoſe no- 


blemen and gentlemen are ſaid to have aſſem- 


bled a pretty conſiderable force, and narrowly 


miſled reſcuing Mary in her journey to Loch- 
leven. She now ſaw the reaſon of their pre- 


& tended tenderneſs, in indulging her with 
her own palace; and that they would have 
"* foundit a matter of great difficulty to have 


carried her out of her capital, where the inha- 
bitants deplored her fate, and were 2 hour 


returning to their allegiance. 


On the very day that the conſpiratars ſigned. 
Mary's commitment, they ſubſcribed an aflocia» 
tion, or bond, for reſcuing her out of the hands 
of Bothwell, (the meaning of which expreſ- 
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An aſſoci- 
ation againſt 
her and 


Bothwell. 


ſion is difficult, if not impoſſible, to under- 


ſtand) and for bringing him to puniſhment for 
Darnley's murder, and the force he had of- 
fered to the queen. Soon after this aſſociation 
was ſigned, a ſearch was made through the city 
of Edinburgh for certain perſons, who were 
ſuſpected of being concerned in the king's 
murder. Sebaſtian, a Frenchman, who had 
been named in the tickets or advertiſements 
abovementioned, and conſequently was a capi- 


tal object for puniſhment, was taken; but 


found means to make his eſcape. Captain 
William Blackader, James Edmondſtoun, John 
Blackader, and one Fraſer, were likewiſe ap- 
prehended, and ordered to be put to the tor- 
ture, They afterwards ſuffered death; but we 

12 know 
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A.D. 1567. know of no confeflion they made which could 


P Hiſtory of 


the famous 


filver box, 
which con- 
tained 
Mary's ſup- * 
Poſed let- 
en. 

* 


* 


Proceed- 
ings of the 


ſecret coun- 


cil, 


prove Mary to have the leaſt foreknowledge of 


her huſband's murder. One +Dalgleiſh, a ſer- 
vant of Bothwell, was apprehended at the 
ſame time, and along with him the famous fil- 
ver box, containing the love letters and ſon- 


" nets pretended to have been ſent by Mary to 
Bothwell, all which were publiſhed by Bucha- 


nan in his Detection, prefaced by the follow- 
ing memorandum : „ That in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh there was left by the earl of Both- 


well, before his flying away, and was ſent for 
by one George Dalgleiſh, his ſervant, who 


was taken by the earl of Morton, one ſmall 
gilt coffer, not fully one foot long, garniſhed 


in ſundry places with the Roman letter F, un- 


der 4 king's crown; wherein were certain let- 
ters and writings well known, and by oaths 


to be affirmed to have been written with the 


queen of Scots own hand to the earl.“ The 


letters contained in this box, which I ſhall of. 


ten have occaſion to mention, are ſaid to have 
been eight in number, beſides the love- ſongs, 


and the whole written in French. The ſame 
box is likewiſe ſaid to have contained a pro- 
miſe of marriage made to the queen by Both- 
Well. 


The aſſociated lords, ever ſince the impriſon— 


ment of Mary, to give ſome conſiſtency to 


their proceedings, called themſelves the lords 
of the ſecret council, Their firſt meeting, as 


ſuch, 
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— OF SCOTLAND. , 
9 uch, was on the twenty. firſt of June; but in · 
den of concerting any meaſures for bringing 


Bothwell to juſtice, they paſſed an act, com- 


J # minding all the lords of ſeſſion, and the law- 
> yers of every denomination, to repair to Edin- 
burgh, where they were to' proceed i in the due 
2 and uſual adminiſtration of juſtice, with cer- 
* tification, that if they abſent themſelves, they 
1 fall be eſteemed as partakers with the authors 
of the king's murder, and puniſhed accord- 
ingly. By another act of the ſame date, all 
clients who had any ſuits depending upon che 
cCourts of law, were likewiſe ordered to repair 


to Edinburgh. From thoſe two acts it is 
plain, that the lawyers, and the ſubjects in 
general, as had happened in the caſe of Rizio's 
murder, did not think themſelves at liberty to 


proceed in the ordinary courts of juſtice, while 


their ſovereign was under conſtraint; a ſcru- 
ple, which was of the higheſt impörtance 
for the new government to remove. +» 

It has been admitted by thoſe who are the 
moſt unfavourable to Mary's memory, that had 
ſhe remained, without marching towards Edin- 
burgh, in the caſtle of Dunbar, and kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of that and other forts, the aſſociation 
againſt her muſt have been daſhed in pieces, 


for want of being ſupported by arms, ammu- 
_ nition, and money. Mary had truſted too 


much to the ſucceſs which had always attended 
her, when ſhe took the field in perſon, with- 
aut 
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upon Ma- 
ry's plate, 


furniture, 


and jewels. 
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A coalition 


attempted, . 
but it fails. 
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bee out being acquainted with the general deteſta- 9 
tion of her ſubjects towards her huſband. She w " 


ſaw this when it was too late; - but her enemies 
reſolved to avail themſelves of her miſtakes 


and their own good” fortune. They ſeized 
upon all her rich furniture within the palace 
of Holyrood- -houſe, as well as upon her jewels 
and plate. Her cupboard of the latter amount- 7 


ed to the weight of ſixteen ſtone, or two hun- 
dred and fifty-fix pounds weight of ſilver, 
Which they coined into ready money, and 
which, I ſuppoſe, was excluſive of her gold 
plate, and the font that had been ſent her from 


England. The furniture and ornaments of her 4. 
chapel were demoliſhed by the earl of Glen- "© 


cairn and his ſervants, without any order from 
the ſecret council. This a& of zeal was far 
from meeting with the approbation of the 
aſſociated lords, and the queen's party muſt 
have prevailed, had not her adverſaries been 
armed with her own money. f 


Knox, the preacher, and his brethren were. 


employed to retrieve their popularity. Mary's 
friends aſſembled at Hamilton, where they 


made a formidable appearance. To draw them 


to Edinburgh, and to bring about, if poſſible, 


a coalition between them and the aſſociators, 


Knox and three of his brethren carried with 
them an invitation from the aſſembly of the 


kirk, that they would repair to Edinburgh, 


and aſſiſt in their proceedings on the twentieth 
of july. 
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This invitation had not the defired effect. a. 1. 1 


4 4 The earls of Argyle. and Huntley had deſerted, 
5 5 the aſſociators, and joined with the aſſembly at 

4 Hamilton; ; and the general anſwer returned 
Was, that they did not think themſelves ſafe 
60 4 to truſt cheir perſons within the walls of Edin 
Xx burgh. It is uncertain where Bothwell reſided 
all this time; but, ten days, and no ſooner, after 
bis eſcape from Carberry-hill, the caſtle of 
Dunbar was ſummoned by the lords of the 
4 20 ſecret council to furrender, and a reward of 2 
223 thouſand crowns was ſet upon his head. It is 
* probable, from ſome remaining fragments of 
the council's proceedings, that he eſcaped north- 
2 r wards by ſea; and that, after lurking for ſome 


time with his friend the biſhop of Murray, at 


his houſe at Spynie, he went to the Orkneys. 


It was, I ſuppoſe, ſoon after this that Kirkaldy 
fitted out two ſhips, with which he ſet fail in 
purſuit. of Bothwell, whom he would have 
taken, had not his too great eagerneſs run the 


ſhip, which carried himſelf, upon a ſhoal of ſand.” 
This gave Bothwell an opportunity of eſcaping 


to Denmark; but Kirkaldy took his ſhips and 
his ſervants, who gave new lights into Darn- 


ley's murder, and brought them priſoners to 
Edinburgh EG 


* Dr. Robertſon, in his Hiſtory, undoubtedly ought to have 
mentioned the tortures which were inflicted upon thoſe who were 
executed on account of Darnley's murder; which are of the ut- 
moſt importance in this caſe. 
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The queen of England was not idle during 


this revolution in Scotland. Candour muſt 
acquit her of having any hand i in the calamities 
of Mary, but perhaps ſhe was not entirely 


— hearty 3 in her profeſſions of ſerving her. As 
"uſual, her conduct was artful and plauſible, 
but ſtill with an eye to her own intereſt; and 


ſhe employed Throgmorton, who was now 


fully reconciled to Leiceſter, to go as Her mi- 


niſter to Scotland. If ſhe gave that miniſter 


Throgmor- 
ton's in- 


ſtructions. 


no other inſtructions than what have come to 


our hands among Throgmorton's pa ers, her 
mediation was not only proper, but praiſe-wor- 


thy. He received his inſtructions on the thirti- 


eth of June, and was ordered to promiſe Mary 
all her good offices in reſtoring her to her 
liberty ; but he was likewiſe to expoſtu- 


late freely with her upon the errors of her 


conduct... As I think ſome writers, warm ad- 


vocates for Mary, have miſrepreſented Eliza- 
beth's conduct on the occaſion, I ſhall give part 
of Throgmorton's inſtructions in her -own 


words. | 

„Now at the laſt, (ſays the) this miſchief 
that hath followed in the end, after all theſe, 
hath ſtirred up in us a new alteration and paſ- 


ſion of our mind, and hath ſo encreaſed and 


doubled our former ſorrow and grief of mind. 
Behold, ſuddenly, the raiſing an inteſtine trou- 
ble, in manner of war, betwixt her and her 
nobility and ſubjects, wherein finding her to 


have 


— — — 


OF 3COTL AND: 


A ' reſtrained by her nobility and ſubjects as we 


hear from her liberty, our ſtomach ſo provok- 
ed, we have changed our former intention f 


ſilence and forbearing to deal in her cauſes; 
Füirſt, to an inward commiſeration of her, our 
ſiſter, for this laſt calamity; and next, to a 


2 determination to aid and reheve her by all poſ- 
> ſible means for the recovering of her to her li- 


berty, and not to ſuffer her, being by God's 
> ordinance the prince and ſovereign, to be in 
ſubjection to them that by nature and law are 
. * ſubjected to her, For which very purpafe, 
you ſhall ſay, we have ſent you, at this time, 
to underſtand truly her eſtate, and the whole 
manner how the ſame has happened; and to 
= confer with her what may be thought meet for 
us, as her ſiſter and next neighbour, to do for 


> her, be it by counſel, force, or otherwiſe: and 


P Ly therefore you ſhall require her to impart to 
FN you, that which indeed ſhe can require of us 
in honour to be done for her, to bring her to 
® liberty, and her realm to concord and inward 
> peace; and ſo doing you ſhall aſſure her we 
will do as much for her (the circumſtances of 


tural ſiſter or only daughter. And at the 
hearing of her declaration, you' ſhall require 
her to bear with you, if, according to our di- 
rection, you do declare alſo unto her where- 
with her nobility and ſubjects charge her; and 
SDL; V+ Ih 10 
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have light into ſuch: hard terms, that ſhe is 4. D. 1567, 
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AD. 1567, ſo you ſhall orderly make full declaration 


& 


thereof; adding therewith, that your meaning 
is not to encreaſe her calamities, but to the 


end, upon the truth known, her ſubjects may 
be duly reprehended and corrected for things 


unduly laid to her charge: and in other things, 


wherein her fault and overſight cannot be 


avoided, or well covered, the dealing therein 


and order thereof may be with wiſdom and 


policy ſo uſed and tempered, as her honour 


may be ſtayed from utter ruin, and her ſtate 
recovered with ſome better accord to follow '® 


her and her ſubjects.” 


Throgmorton i is then inſtructed to expoſtulate L 
with Mary's ſubjects, and to threaten to force 


them to ſet her at liberty, if they refuſed to 


do it of their own accord. He is ordered at 
the ſame time to lay before Mary the failures » 
of her government, and to perſuade her to 
proceed with caution and lenity in matters of 

ſtate, but with inflexible ſeverity in puniſhing 


the death of her huſband, who, as Elizabeth 
ſays, was the firſt prince of her blood. She 
obſerves, that if Mary ſhould diſcover any 
backwardneſs in this purſuit of juſtice, it will 
be conſidered by her, and all the world, as a 
preſumption of her guilt. She next inſtructed 
Throgmorton to deal with Mary to ſend her 


ſon into England to be educated, and to offer 


ſufficient hoſtages for his ſafety; and ſhe con- 


cludes by ting him to underſtand, that her 


true 
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Y true meaning was, that he was in her name to A. p. 1567, 
diſapprove of the proceedings againſt her, and 

her impriſonment; but that ſhe approved of 

1 the noblemen who had taken the field to bring 

5 the murderers to juſlice; and that though he 

4 was to labour for her deliverance, yet it was 

; to be in ſuch a manner as that they ſhould be 

; In no danger from Mary's reſentment. 

2 z Throgmorton had another ſet of inſtructions and plan for 


tt] 
to direck him in negociating with the aſſociated — 


ur Lords He agreed with them as to the ex- 
ow pediency of enquiring into the murder of 
PDuarnley, and puniſhing its authors, and like- 
Ke | 3 wile for ſecuring the ſafety of the young prince. 
ce He offered the mediation of his miſtreſs be- 
to © tween Mary and her nobility, and to do all 
at he could to procure them a reaſonable ſatis- 
res faction from their ſovereign, but ſtill upon the 


Y 7 condition of her being immediately reſtored to 
os liberty. For (aid Elizabeth) though we 
will not deny that ſhe may be charged with 
ſome defaults and overſights, yet we take it 
not to be appertaining to ſubjects, in ſuch a 
manner, to reform their prince, but otherwiſe 
to deal by advice and counſel, and failing 
hereof to leave the reſt to almighty God.” 
Throgmorton was then to endeavour all he 
her could to know what propoſitions had been 
ger made by the court of France during the late 
diſſtractions, and to convince the lords how 
nher much more e preferable her friendſhip was to 
3 3 . 
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A. b. 1867. that of the French. He was next to produce 
a paper of propoſals from Elizabeth for recon- 
ciling the two parties. The queen to be ſet at 
liberty was the ſubſtance of the firſt article. 


THE HISTORY 


Mary was to be made ſenſible of Bothwell's 
guilt, and a-divorce was immediately to fol- 
tow, while ſhe was to give commiſſion to cer- 
tain noblemen for proceeding againſt ' Both- 
well and his accomplices. A parliament was 


to be aſſembled, and a general peace proclaim- 


ed. The caſtles of Dunbar and Dumbarton 
were, by Mary, to be committed to two noble- 
men who were not participant with Bothwell 
in his crimes, and who were to give ſecurity 
to the prince's tutors not to admit Bothwell 
or any foreigner within their charges. The 
queen was.to diſpoſe of all the great offices in 
the kingdom by the advice of her council. 
The ſucceſſion to the crown was tobe eſtabliſh- 
ed according to the laſt act of parliament, as 
was the proteſtant religion, only with an ex- 
ception to the queen's own perſon and a certain 
number of her attendants. A general pardon 
was to paſs; BothwelPs eſtate was to be for- 
feited and applied to the education of the 
prince; the numbers, powers, and forms of 
the great council were to be regulated, and no 
ſtranger was to bear any oflice in the queen's 
houſhold. The breaking of any of thoſe pro- 
viſions, after being eſtabliſhed by parliament, 
was to be puniſhed as high treaſon, and the 
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QT SCOTT. LAN. 
queen of England was to be applied to, to be- 


come a maintainer of the ſame parliament. 


When theſe propoſals are candidly conſider- 
ed, no part of them appears ſo reprehenſible 


as the laſt, which in fact calls in a foreign gua- 


rantee between Mary and her parliament, and 
conſequently ſtrikes at her and her people's in- 
dependency. Throgmorton arrived at Faſtcaſtle 
on the eleventh of July, and there met with 
the earl of Hume, ſecretary Maitland, and Sir 
James Melvil, though no mention of this is 


made in the Memoirs which go under the 


name of the latter. Throgmorton continued 


there for four days, and found Maitland a lit- 


tle piqued at Elizabeth not returning a favour- 
able anſwer to a letter which had been ſent her 
from the aſſociated lords. When he arrived 
at Edinburgh, he found the violent party ſo 
much inflamed by the writings of Buchanan, 
and the ſermons of Knox, that they were to 
be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than Mary's blood. 


Throgmorton, though employed by Elizabeth, 


was, as I have already mentioned, a ſecret 
friend to Mary; and Maitland, though deeply 
engaged in the aflociation againſt her, was 


ſenſible of her innocence, and wiſhed for her 


deliverance, as did ſeveral other affociated 
lords. Another party, at the head of which 
was the earl of Athol, was for crowning the 


prince, and eftabliſhing a council of govern- 


ment under him, while thc queen was to re- 
ſign 


A. D. 1567. 
Difficulties 


of his nege* 
ciation. | 
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He is denied 
accefs to 
Mary, and 
his infiruc- 
tions are 
anſwered, 
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fign all future concern in public buſineſs, and 
retire to a private life, either in France or 


England. Another party were for bringing her 


to a public trial, and for ſhutting her up in 


perpetual impriſonment when convicted. Knox 
and the enthuſiaſts of his party were for de- 
priving her of life, as well as her crown and 
liberty. The truth 1s, Morton was the ſecret 
ſpring of Mary's deſtruction, and was indiffe- 
rent with regard to the diſpoſal of her perſon, 


provided ſhe was ſtript of her dignity, and the 


regency veſted in his friend the earl of Murray, 
under whom, or with whom, he knew he 


muſt have the chief direction; and he had pro- 


cured a party of the aſſociated lords to ſend 
Murray an invitation into Scotland for that 
purpoſe. 

Morton and his friends, who were then at 
Edinburgh, were no ſtrangers to Throg- 
morton's inſtructions. They had refuſed to 


ſuffer Villeroy, the new French ambaſſador, 


(who had been ſent to difſuade Mary from 
marrying Bothwell) to ſee her; and they made 
uſe of that argument for denying Throgmorton 


the like admittance. They even inſinuated to 


Throgmorton, that, conſidering the behavi- 
our of Elizabeth, who, among other things, 
had refuſed to aſſiſt them with a ſmall ſum of 
money, they thought it would be impro- 
per to exaſperate the French king, as they 


knew not how ſoon they might ſtand in need 
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pected another ambaſſador from that court. 


The reſult of the whole was, that he received 


an abſolute refuſal of all acceſs to Mary, under 


pretence, that a- number of the aſſociated lords 


were then abſent: from Edinburgh, and that 
their conſent was abſolutely neceſlary before 
he could ſee her. Throgmorton found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of laying his inſtructions be- 
fore Morton and the other lords at Edinburgh, 
who anſwered him in a paper, in which they 
painted Bothwell's conduct in the moſt infernal 
colours. They ſpoke of the prince's deſtruction 
as being inevitable, if they had not taken arms 
againſt him; and (what is not commonly 
known) they ſaid, that had they not done it, 
they moſt firmly believe they muſt have re- 
commended him and themſelves to the hands 
of God, and likewiſe the ſoul of their “ ſove- 
reign the queen, who ſhould not have lived 
with him half an year to an end, as may be 
conjectured by the ſhort time they lived toge- 
ther, and the maintaining of his other wife at 
home at his houſe.” Though this is a very 
extraordinary charge, yet we know not how 
to diſbelieve it, as it was ſo recently urged. 
They then accuſed Mary of her obſtinate at- 
tachment to Bothwell, and gave that as the 
reaſon for ſending him to priſon. It is remark- 
able, however, that they made no mention of 


the letter which they had pretended to have: 


inter- 


71 
of his affiſtance; and that they every day ex- AP. 1567. 


4D. 1567. intercepted from her to Bothwell; a ſtrong 
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preſumption that no ſuch letter ever exiſted, J 
eſpecially when we reflect, that Mary after- : 
wards, in the moſt ſolemn manner, diſclaimed 1 
any ſuch attachment. A 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance, however, 1 


attending this paper is, that though it is dated 
the eleventh of july, and though the ſilver 
box with the letters and ſonnets addreſſed by 
Mary to Bothwell, was pretended to be diſco- 
vered on the twentieth of June preceding, yet 
no mention is made of that diſcovery, nor is 
there the leaſt inſinuation to that purpoſe; 
though, had it been real, it muſt have been of 
more ſervice to their cauſe than all their other 
allegations. During this ſtate of Throgmor- 
ton's negociation, he was conſidered by Mary's 
friends and the party aſſembled at Hamilton, 
as being commiſſioned by Elizabeth to deliver 
her. They had entered into aſſociations for 
her ſervice. The duke of Chatleheraut's fami- 
Iy, the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the earl of 
Argyle, and the lord Herries, had made ſeparate 
applications to Throgmorton ; but he was of 
opinion, that the Hamiltons and Argyle de- 
fired her liberty, the one, that ſhe might be 
married to the abbot of Arbroth, who, next 
to the earl of Arran, was to be the head of 
their houſe; and Argyle, that ſhe might marry 
his brother, Knox and the violent party were 
all this while buſied in ſummoning a kind of 
a na- 


AA AA 
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6. or $COTLAND. 15 : on 
3 2 national aſſembly, for proceeding againſt A. p. 1567, 
2 Mary; ; and their violence gave Throgmorton 
reaſon to apprehend that their reſolutions 
would be fatal to her perſon. | Without enter- 
ing into all the particulars of his diſpatches 
to Elizabeth and Cecil on this occaſion, it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that he acted with great zeal 
in Mary's ſervice, and as a caſuiſt as well as an 
a mbaſſador. He put the leading lords in mind, 
that by giving way to the violent party, they 
might become maſters of the government; and 
he combated the prevailing notion, that Mary, 
or any other earthly ſovereign, was ſubject to 
be called to an account, and even put to death, 
for their proceedings. He had a powerful an- 
tagoniſt to encounter in the perſon of George 
Buchanan, who is ſaid to have written, on this 
occaſion, his elegant Dialogue upon the Govern- 
ment of Scotland; the principles of which are 
as indiſputable,' as many of. the facts that are 
brought to ſupport them are doubtful. It is, 
however, one of the beſt apologies for public 
liberty that ever was penned. This publication 
ſoon attracted the attention of all parties to the 
hiſtory of Scotland. That of Boece, who 
wrote to juſtify the murder of James III. was 
well known; and his facts gave Mary's enemies 
many advantages over Throgmorton. He ap- 
= pled from time to time for leave of admittance 
to Mary; but it ſtill was refuſed. The only 
= perſon whom ſhe could truſt, and who was 
Vol. VII. ** admitted 
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Throgmor- 
ton's corre- 
ſpondence 

with Mcry, 


Sx i520 


admitted to her preſence, was Sir Robert Mel- 
vil; and on the fixth of July he delivered a 


fetter from her to the lords, the contents of 
which fully inform us of her miſerable ſitua- 
tion While in prifon, and demonftrate the futi- 


ty of all the party pretexts of moderation 


and tendernefs for her perſon. She petitioned, 
on account of her health, to be removed from 
the unwholefome place of her imprifonment 
to the caſtle of Stirling, where ſhe might have 
the company of her ſon ; and if that was de- 
nied her, that fhe ſhould have proper female 
attendants about her perſon, her apothecary, 
and a modeſt miniſter; that ſhe fhould be in- 


dulged with an cindroidever, and a valet de 4Y 
chambre. She defired that Throgmorton 


might have acceſs to her preſence, and con- 
fented to the proſecution of her huſband's 
murderers. 

' Throgmorton had now found. means of cor- 
reſponding with Mary ; but he took upon the 


credit of her enemies, all that he wrote con- 


cerning cher reluctance to give up Bothwell. 


The party among the nobility who were dif- 


poſed to favour Mary, appeared to be as keen b . 


as her moſt violent enemies were, for proſecut- 
ing Bothwell; but her miſerable ſituation had 
now converted to her cauſe all the nobility 
who were not in the ſecret of Darnley' s mur- 
der; and their meetings at Hamilton and 


other places became more full and frequent 


Wan 
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now driven to provide for their own ſafety, 
They could not, without incurring the re- 
ſentment not only of the Hamiltons and other 


the crowned heads in Europe, bring her to a 
public trial, and puniſh her capitally or per- 
| ſonally; and therefore it was propoſed that 
| ſhe ſhould be prevailed on, either by force or 
flair means, to reſign her crown to her ſon. 
'Y This reſolution, in general, being agreed on, 
Sir Robert Melvil was applied to, to return to 
Mary, and to perſuade her to the terms. At 
1 | firſt he declined having any concern in the mat - 
ter; but the earls of Athol and Mar, ſecretary 
Maitland, and Kirkaldy, prevailed upon him 
to carry from them a meſſage, acquainting her 
that ſhe ought to agree to the terms, becauſe 
the circumſtances of compulſion under Which 
he was, would render them of no effect, if 
affairs ſhould take a turn in her favour. 
Throgmorton was of the fame opinion, and 
ent it in writing to Sir Robert Melvil, who 
carried the paper in the ſcabbard of his fiword, 
and preſented it privately to Mary. 
After Sir Robert Melvil had refuſed to be 
concerned publicly in the meaſures propoſed 
by the aſſociated lords, it was agreed, in a full 
meeting, that the lord Lindſay ſhould be em- 
ployed to preſs her to compliance in the moſt 
brutal manner. He was attended by Sir Ro- 
| 'L2 = bert 


| powerful noblemen, but of Elizabeth and all 
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ö than ever. Morton and her enemies were 4. D. 1867. 


who reſigns 
her crown, 
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was not yet returned to Scotland, was ap- 
| r regent of the kingdom, during the 


ſioners, they ſay, that Sir Robert Melvil pre- 


Vielence of 


her ene · 
Mies. 


thority 1 in favour of her ſon; and by the third, 


Lindſay was at hand to enforce it, and was be- 
having in the . moſt ruthan-like manner, ſhe # 


THE HISTORY 
bert Melvil, who was to uſe gentle meaſures; 
and Lindſay was furnifhed with three deeds, 


which he was to preſent to Mary, to be ſigned 
by her. By the firſt, the earl of Murray, who 


prince's nonage; and a council was nominated 
for tranſacting public affairs, till his arrival. 
By the ſecond deed, Mary reſigned all her au- 


ſhe nominated other noblemen for the regency, 
in caſe Murray ſhould decline it. Melvil was 
firſt admitted to Mary, who ſeemed refraftory 
againſt any compliance; but underſtanding that 


burſt into a flood of tears, and reſolved to ſign 
all the three papers, without ſo much as look- 
ing into their contents. In a declaration, 
which was afterwards emitted by her commiſ- 


ſented her with a ring, and tokens from the 6-1 
earl of Athol, the baron of Tullibardine, and 
Maitland, to perſuade her to ſign; and that 
lord Lindſay threatened to make her a cloſe : : 
priſoner, and to proceed to ſtill greater extre- | 
mities, if ſhe did not comply; but that ſhe 
proteſted, at the time of her ſigning, that it 
ſhould not be binding upon her afterwards. 
| Lord Lindfay loſt no time in returning to 1 
Edinburgh with che _ * Which 
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ke produced on the twenty-fifth of July to the 
council, who approved of the ſame, and came 
to a freſh aſſociation for carrying them into 
execution. The inactivity of Mary's friends, 
and the more moderate ' part of the nation, 
who were in power, and in every other reſpect, 
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ſuperior to her enemies, at this time, was amaz- 


ing, and can be only accounted for, either by 
the diviſions among themſelves, or by tender- 


neſs for Mary's perſon. It is probable, both 
thoſe conſiderations operated. Knox and his 


party were now exerciſing more than papal 
powers, and had ſummoned, by circular let- 
ters to their kirk-aſſemblies, all the ſubjects in 
the kingdom, of rank or eminence, to fit in 
judgment upon Mary. Many excuſed them- 
ſelves; but- when the aſſenibly met, the lay 
members bound themſelves, in a writing, to 
reſume the thirds of the benefices which were 
in the queen's hands, and in the next parlia- 
ment to concur with other meaſures in favour 
of the proteſtant religion, and for revenging 
Darnley's murder on all and whatever perſons 
ſhall be found guilty of the ſame; « ſeeing (con- 
tinue they) the plague of God ſhall not depart 
from the country or town where innocent 
blood is ſhed, before the ſame ſhall be cleanſed 
by ſhedding the blood of the offenders.” Ac- 
cording to Throgmorton's diſpatches, the ſame 
members had reſolved, if Mary ſhould prove 
refractory, to have . her to a public 
trial. 


* 
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A-D, 3567 trial. Thoſe conſiderations of her danger 
might naturally have ſome influence upon her 
friends, as well as their own diviſions. 

Z Queen Elizabeth, whatever her ſecret inten- 
tions might be, affected great diſpleaſure at the 
proceedings of the aſſociated lords, and their 
refuſing to admit her embaſſador to Mary's 
preſence. She repeated her orders to Throg: 


morton in a very menacing ſtrain, upbraiding 
| Morton for his ingratitude, and enjoining 
| Throgmorton not to be preſent at the corona- 


tion of the prince, which was fixed to be at 
Stirhng onthe twenty-ninth 'of July. It was 
thought proper to intimate this reſolution to 
the noblemen aſſembled at Hamilton, and Sir 
| | James Melvil was pitched upon for that pur- 
| poſe. The chief of thoſe lords conſiſted of 
the heads of the Hamilton family, and the 
lords Fleming and Boyd. Melvil at firſt de- 
clined the commiſſion ; but was prevailed upon 
to accept of it by Maitland, Kirkaldy, and 
ſome of Mary's friends. He found the lords 
aſſembled at Hamilton; but ſome of the 
younger ſort made light of Mary's reſigna- 
tion, to which, as they ſaid, ſhe had been com- 
pelled. The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had 
2 more comprehenſrve view of her ſituation, 
and treated Melvil's meſſage with great polite- 
neſs. He commended the laudable intention 
of the aſſociated lords, in bringing the mur- 
derers of Darnley to juſtice, i in Which he ſaid, 
he 


a» 
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he and his friends would have concurred, had 


they been acquainted with their ſentiments; 
but that ſeeing fo great a part of the nation in 
arms, they were called upon, in common pru- 
dence, to aſſemble in their own defence. Mel- 


= vil returned with this anſwer to the aſſociated 


lords at Stirling, where he found them greatly 


ſwer of the archbiſhop ought to be deemed 
ſatisfactory; but the oppoſite party prevailed, 
very poſſibly with a view of driving the Ha- 
milton party into acts of violence, which 
might forfeit their eſtates. They affected to 
treat Melvil as an agent for the queen and the 
Hamiltons, and proceeded in their preparations 
to crown the HA without their * 
pation. 5/7 (+ 

The queen's ende many of whom had 
hereditary ſervices at the coronation, looked 
upon this proceeding. of the aſſociated lords 
as à kind of proſcription. The duke of Chat- 


leheraut, and thoſe who were in entail to the 


crown, proteſted formally, that the corona- 


from that time the nobility was divided into 
two parties; one called the queen's lords, the 
other, the king's. The former retired in a body 
to Dumbarton, of which caſtle the lord Fle- 
ming was governor, and there entered into a 
bond, by which they promiſed to exert them- 
ſelves, to the Amaſt. to obtain ber majeſty's 
: deli- 


tion ſhould be no bar to their juſt rights; and 
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divided. Many. of them thought that the an - 


Proteſts a- 
gainſt the 
coronation, 
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which is 


. performed 


at 0 
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murderers of Darnley to puniſhment ;. and to 
enſure the ſafety of the young prince. This 
bond, or aſſociation, was ſigned by the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, the earls. of Argyle 
and Huntley; the lords Roſs, Fleming, Her- 
ries, and others, both eccleſiaſtics and Es of 
great intereſt and conſequence. | 

In the mean while, the king's lords; at 8 
head of which were the earls of Morton, Athol, 
Glencairn, Mar, Menteith, the lords Hume, 
Lindſay, Sanquhair, Semple, and Ochiltree, 
aſſembled at Stirling on the twenty-ninth of 
July, the day appointed for the coronation of 
the young king. They admitted the duke of 
Chatleheraut's proteſt *; and the queen's reſig- 
nation being produced and received, the earl of 
Morton ſwore: allegiance and fealty to the 
young prince, in which he was followed by all 
the aſſembly, the biſhop of Orkney adminiſ- 
tering the oath. Some diſpute happened about 
the ceremony of unction, which Knox and 
his brethren oppoſed, as being-a.Jewiſh cere- 
mony. It was, however, performed in the 
pariſh-church * at Stirling, and very probably 
by the ſame biſhop. In the proceſſion from 
thence back to the caſtle, after the cee 


2 The writer of Melvit' $ Memoirs ! is not very conſiſtent in the 
account he gives of his own conduct, at this period ; and it is 
ſurprizing he ſhould ſay, that the queen's lords were “ not per- 
mitted to come to the coronation, nor yet to take inſtruments 
that they ſhould not be prejudged in any fort.” | 
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Br 


was over, the earl of Athol carried the crown, A. P. 1567. 


the ear! of Morton the fcepter; the earl of 


Glencairn the ſword of ſtate, and the earl of 


Mar the newly inaugurated king. 

The right reverend Mr. Keith has raiſed 
ſome objections againſt the formality, rather 
than the validity, of this eoronation ; but 
they vaniſh in the fundamental objection of 
the whole being an illegal act, as Mary's re- 
ſignation was .extorted from her by force, and 
under the fear of death. The day after the 
coronation, the - privy-coutſellors, who were 
to executs all acts of government, till the ar- 
rival of the regent earl of Murray, deprived 
the earl of Hunfley of his lieutenancy in the 

north. Murray himfelf had narrowly efcaped 
| out of France, Where Mary's embaſſador, the 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow, had -obtained af ors 
der for his being arreſted, and came over to 
England. Notwithſtanding alt the zeal ard 
profeſſions of Elizabeth for Mary's deliver- 


ance, it is certain, that her great miniſter Ce- 


cil, kept up a correfpondence with Mutfay, 
and fupplied him with money white! Ke” was 
in France. This has beer urged as a proof of 
| Elizabeth's duplicity; but I think without any 
manner of reaſon, as ſhe had 4 good opinion 
of Murray, who had always profeſſed himſelf 


to be the ſincere friend of Mary. Upon his 


arrival at London, he had an audience of' 
Elizabeth, and perhaps informed her that the 
BORE FI - M regency 


Murray: ar- 
ri ves in 


Scotland. 
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4. D. 567. regency had been offered him, but that he 


His con- 
duct. 


would make uſe of his credit only to ſerve 
Mary. Sir james Melvil, who ſtill conti- 


nued with the king's lords, was appointed by 


them to meet Murray at Berwick, to inform 


him of the true ſtate of public affairs; but 
they differed as to his inſtructions. Morton 


and his friends, who were reſolved to come to 


extremities, inſtructed him to behave towards 
Mary with ſternneſs and ſeverity. The earls of 
Mar and Athol, fecretary Maitland, the baron 


to join with the aſſociated lords, only to re- 
venge the murder of Darnley, were more hu- 
mane, and ſent their opinion in favour of 
Mary, who they ſaid was now undeceived in 
many reſpects, and was reclaimable by mild 


and gentle uſage. 

When we review Murray's ond. it muſt 
| be allowed to be that of a complete politician. 
He had kept up the moſt favourable appear- 


ances towards Mary; and though he had no 
right from blood or inheritance to the re- 
gency, yet, every thing conſidered, he was 
undoubtedly the moſt proper perſon in the 
kingdom to be appointed to that high office. 
His after conduct proved that the regency was 
the great object he always had in view; and 
from the time he was nominated, he reſolved 


to hold it at the expence of humanity, gra- 


titude, and every virtuous conſideration. He 
8 £2 . 


of Tullibardine, and Kirkaldy, who pretended 1 


SER! 
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3% did not ſeem to diſreliſh the advice of mode- 4+ P. 1867. 
ration towards Mary's perſon ; but heſitated to 
accept of the regency. This difficulty, how-. 
= ever, was ſoon conquered, after he met with 
his friends in Scotland, Along with him came 
one Lignerol, as embaſſador from the French 
court. This miniſter demanded an audience, 
in which he offered his maſter's beſt offices to 
re · unite all the nobility ; but he was anſwered 
with great indifference, that they wanted no 
foreign interpoſition for that purpoſe. Upon 
his requiring to ſee Mary, he received a flat 
denial; nor would the reigning powers ſuffer 
him to repair to her lords: All he could ob- 
tain was, liberty to ſend a meſſenger to them, to 
invite them to a conference at Edinburgh, 
where there is little room to doubt they would 
have been ſhut up in priſon. _ 

When Murray waited upon Mary at Loch- 
leven, he was attended by the earls of Athol 
and Morton. She received him as the only 
friend ſhe could truſt. She poured forth her 
ſoul before him in a flood of tears, complaints, 
and lamentations. She confeſſed herſelf blamea- 
ble in certain points of conduct; ſhejuſtified ſome, 
and others ſhe extenuated. Murray's behavi- 
our was barbarous beyond expreſſion. He ſpoke 
to her in the ſtile of a confeſſor who was pre- 
paring her for death; and next morning all 
me could obtain was, that he would endeavour 
10 ſave her life; but that it was quite impro- 

5 | M 2 per, 
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5, 2567. per, even upon her own account, to grant her 


Throgmor- 
ton's 1n- 


ſtructions. 


her liberty. The afflicted queen, glad of this 
glimpſe of affurance, tenderly embraced him, 
and preſſed him to accept of the regency, as 
the only meaſure that could preferve herſelf 


and her fon, and reſtore tranquillity to the 


public. He ſeemed to decline that honour; 

but upon the queen's repeating her ſollici- 

tations in the moſt earneſt manner, he acqui- 
eſced, Which gave him afterwards a plauſble 
pretext to alledge, that he had accepted of the 
regency at her deſire. They parted with 
great ſeeming affection, eſpecially on her part. 
She entreated him to take charge of her jew- 
els,” and ſeemed to rejoice that her life was in 
ſafety ; but he told her that he could give her 
no ſuch affurance, hecauſe it depended upon 
the lords; and that her beſt courſe was not to 
attempt an eſcape. 

Throgmorton had been 04 by Jas 
miſtreſs to uſe his utmoſt endeavours that the. 
young king ſhould be carried into England 
for his education. This was diſagreeable to 
the Scotch nobility in general; nor could 


Throgmorton ſucceed. Maitland peremptorily 


told him, that the party was indifferent about 
Elizabeth's determination, and would always 
find a reſource in the friendſhip of France. 
He remarked, at the ſame time, that all Eliza- 
beth's conduct proceeded from ſelf-intereſt. 
& Will the queen, fays he, your miſtreſs, arm 

| two 
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two or three ſhips to attend Bothwell; pay a 
thouſand ſoldiers, for a time, to reduce all the 
forts of this kingdom to the king's obedi- 
ence ? Then we will ſay, doing this, that her 


= majeſty mindeth as well theſe other matters 


ſpoken of, as the queen's liberty.” Throg- 
morton next applied to Murray, who con- 
firmed all that Maitland had faid. He ap- 
proved of the conduct of the lords who had 
taken arms in his abſence, and declared that 
he would not quit the regency but with his 
life. He hinted, at the ſame time, that Eliza- 
beth was miſtaken in her policy, by intereſting 
herſelf ſo much as ſhe did in Mary's favour; 
and that the French embaſſador, Lignerol, 
had conſented to viſit the young king, and ac- 
knowledge him as ſuch. 

All this while, Mary's confinement was ri- 
gorous, and her friends complained that they 
had no opportunity of knowing her ſenti- 
ments, even with regard to her prepoſſeſſion 
for Bothwell, which was the great hinge of the 
charge againſt her. They therefore applied to 
Elizabeth, who ordered Throgmorton to re- 


preſent to the aſſociated lords their cruel treat- 


ment of their ſovereign. We cannot per- 


ceive, ſaid ſhe, they can anfwer the doubts 


moved by the Hamiltons, who, howfoever they 


may be carried for their private reſpects, yet 


theſe things, which they move, will be al- 


lowed with all reafonable perſons ; for if they 


may 
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Letter from 
Throgmor- 
ton to Ce- 
cil, Sep- 
tember 1. 
Satisfaction 
from him 
upon the 
following 
points, 


their proceedings, ſo far forth as the ſame 
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may not, being noblemen of the realm, be 
ſuffered to hear the queen, their ſovereign, 
declare her mind, concerning the reports which 
are made of her by ſuch as keep her in capti- 
vity, how ſhould they believe the reports, or M 
obey them that do report it? And therefore 1 
our meaning is, you ſhall let the Hamiltons 
plainly underſtand, that we do well allow of 


doth concern the queen, their ſovereign, for 
her relief; and in fuch things as ſhall appear 
reaſonable for us to do herein, for the queen, 
our ſiſter, we will be ready to perform the 
ſame. And whereas it is required, that upon 
your coming thence, the lord Scroop ſhould Mx 
deal with the lord Herries, to impart their 
meanings to us, and ours to them, we are 
pleaſed therewith ; and we require you to ad- 
vertiſe the lord Scroop thereof by your let- 
ters, and to will him to ſhew himſelf favour- 
able to them in their actions that may appear 
plainly to tend to the relief of the queen, and 
maintenance of her authority,” 

In the oath of office, which Murray took 
wiked he accepted the regency, he ſwore that 
he would be -careful to root out all heretics, 
and enemies to the true worſhip of 1 he 
reader from this, may judge what a near re- 
lation there is between the zeal of one church 
with that of another, though their principles 
may be diametrically oppoſite. Elizabeth diſliked 

a the 
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the manner of his proceeding; and charged AD, 1367. 


Throgmorton to obtain ſatisfaction from him 
upon the following points : * That he ſhould 
have acceſs to Mary ; that Murray ſhould ex- 
plain by what authority he had aſſumed the re- 


gency; that Elizabeth might be made ſenſible. 


Mary had given her voluntary conſent ; that 


ſome time might be prefixed for her e 


ance; and laſtly, that ſome plan might be 
drawn out concerning her eſtate and condition, 
after Bothwell's apprehenſion and trial.” Mur- 
ray, after repeating what T hrogmorton had 
ſignified to Elizabeth, in his letter of Au- 


guſt the twenty-ſecond, replied to all thoſe 


demands as follows, in Throgmorton's words : 
« That as to the acceptation of the re- 


gency, he ſaid it was now paſt ; and as for ig- 


nominy and calumniation, he had none other 
defence againſt that but the goodneſs of God, 


his upright conſcience, and his intent to 41 


ſincerely in his office; and if that would not 


ſerve, he could not tell what to ſay; for now 
there was none other remedy, but he muſt go 


through with the matter. As to the queen's 


majeſty's ſatisfaction for the queen his ſove- 


reign's conſent, touching the government con- 
ferred upon him, he ſaid he would be loath to 


allow any ſuch matter, and eſpecially a thing 


that touched himſelf, if he had not the 


queen's conſent thereunto, confirmed by her. 
own mouth. As unto ſome certain time for 


the 
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Elizabeth 


- Intereſts 


herſelf for 
Mary at the 
French 


court, 


of ME HI O)QORTY:. 
the queen's enlargement to. be preſcribed, 
which I demanded, he ſaid the lords could not 
reſolve thereupon, becauſe her liberty, and the 


time thereof, depended upon accident: Albeit, 


(faid he) for my. own part, I could be con- 
tented it were undelayedly. As unto that 


which I demanded. for the queen's condition 


and eſtate, after Bothwell's apprehenſion and 
juſtifying, he anſwered, they. could. not mer- 
chandize for the bear's ſkin before, "They - had 
kim.“ 

0 eaſily {aw from! the Khim. in 
which Murray talked, that the party reſolved 
to come to extremities. even with Elizabeth, 
rather than ſet Mary at liberty. They laboured 


to perfaade him that her regal power was then 


at an end by her refignation, and they offered 
him a preſent of gilt plate in the name of their 
young king. Throgmorton refuſed this, or to 


acknowledge him in any other capacity than 


that of prince of Scotland. Throgmorton's 
negotiation with the regent being thus at an 
end, Ehizabeth inſtructed. Norris, her embaſſa- 
dor at the French court, to lay before that 
king, the queen- mother, and even the cardi- 
nal of Eorram, Mary's danger, and difmal 


condition. Paſquier, a perſon of rank, was 


by them ſent over to concert with Elizabeth 


the means of her deliverance. Elizabeth in- 


formed Paſquier how unwilling ſhe was to 
il to violence for Mary's deliverance, her 


enemies, 
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OE &C0C0O Ti. AMD, 89, 
enemies, in whoſe hands ſhe was, appearing ac en 
be! ſo bloody and determined, and even her 
friends, the Hamiltons, having ſided with 
the regent ; for ſo Elizabeth had been informed. 
Elizabeth, however, as a proof of her ſince- 
rity, joined with the French king, in prohi- 
biting the commerce of Scotland with England 
and France, as being the moſt ready means of 
bringing the 2 e of . nation to fa- 
vour the queen n! | Til 

Murray, whom we are now to cal 1h . Anewal- 
gent, was ſenſible of his danger, and ſought row on 
to prevent it by a new aſſociation of his party. 
He ſummoned them together on the fourth of 
December, not in: the form of a parhament, 
nor of a” privy- council; for many aſſembled 
who were not privy-counſellors. There, after 
long debates, a declaration was agreed upon, 
« that they would publiſh to all the world, tho? 
they were loth to do it, on account of the re- 
gard they had for the queen's own perſon, the 
reaſons of their proceeding againſt her, by 

their appearing in arms, taking her priſoner, 
and detaining her in Lochleven; all which was 
owing to the queen herſelf, as appears from ſe- 
veral private letters written and ſubſcribed with 
her own hand, and ſent to the earl of Both- 
well, who was the perpetrator of king Henry's 
murder; that thoſe letters were written both 
before and after the murder; and that by her 
ungodly proceeding in a private marriage with 
rer VI. N him 
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THE HISTORY 
him thereafter, it is moſt certain that ſhe was 


Privy, art and part, of the murder of” the 


Mr, Hume. 


who be- 


comes maſ- 
ter of the 
forts of the 
kingdom. 


king.“ They, at the ſame time, engaged them - 
ſelves to procure an act of parliament for juſ- 
tifying all that had been done” againſt the 
queen, whom they ſeemed determined to keep 
in perpetual impriſonment. A copy of this 
affociation was ſent by the parties to ſecretary 
Gecil,' under the title of an act of the privy- 
council of Scotland, which it certainly was not, 
becauſe many who were privy-counſellors 
voted at the meeting. We are therefore to 
look upon it as a deed of confederacy to: ob- 


tain an act of parliament for their own juſti- 


fication and indemnification ; an act which was 


very neceſſary for all who had appeared in arms 


againſt Mary, even ſuch of them (among whom 
were Maitland and Kirkaldy) as were convinced 
of her innocency. Some hiſtorians have taken 
it for granted, © that certainly letters, true or 
falfe, were laid before the council.“ I can find 
no authority for this in the pretended act, 


where ſuch exhibits, had they been made; 


would undoubtedly have been mentioned. 1 
am therefore of opinion, that the bulk of the 


aſſembly took the matter for granted, upon 
the credit of Murray and Morton; the fact, 


however, is not very material. But to Ir 
eced in our hiſtory. 
Murray, the day after he 10 . re- 
gent, ordered all the public ſeals of the king- 
171 | dom 


QF SCOTLAND. 


dom which carried the name and title of the . D. 1567. 


queen, to be broken. He then entered into a 
treaty with. Sir James. Balfour for the ſurrender 
of the caſtle of Edinburgh. This gentleman 
(as we have already ſeen) had acted in that 
truſt as deputy. for Bothwell, and the terms he 
obtained, from the regent were far from being 
honourable to either of the parties. Balfour's 
fiſk ſtipulation was, that he ſhould have a re- 
miſſion for art and part of the king's murder; 
2 ſtrong preſumption of his guilt, and of Mur: 
_ ray's. diſſimulation in his pretended zeal for 
bringing the murderers to juſtice. He and his 
ſon were to have a gift of the priory of Pitten: 
weem, 2 hereditary penſion of victual, a large 
ſum of ready money, and the caſtle was to be 
put into the hands of Kirkaldy. The regent 
next ſummoned the governor and officers who 
held the caſtle of Dunbar for Bothwell. . No 
regard being had to this ſummons, nor to de- 
liver up the perſon of one Wilſon, the regent 
drew ſome heavy artillery out of the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, and beſieged it in form. The go- 
vernor, of -whoſe name we are uncertain, at 
firſt declared he would defend the caſtle to ex- 
tremity; but finding the regent in earneſt, he 
ſurrendered it on the firſt of October. The 


earl of Morton, the lords Hume, Lindſay, and 


others, ſeparately applied for the government of 
it; but the regent very wiſely ordered all its 
artillery and warlike ſtores to be carried to 

N 2 5 Edinburgh, 
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naturally ' belonged to Chatleheraut, 


THE HISPORY 


caſtle to the citizens of Dußßbar, till he. eob- 


tained an act of parliament for demoliſfling it, 
and like wife the fort upon Inch=keithy » 51 ob -- 
Notwithſtanding thoſe ſucceſſes of the re- 
gent, he was flilt apprelienſive of the Hamil- 
ton party, as well as the gentlemen lying to the 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh; and ſum- 


moned many of them to appear before him 


and the counſel, and others to ſurrender them 


ſelves priſoners in ſeparate forts, on pain of 
rebellion. ' From other proclamations, and acts 
of the privy- council, it appeared, that the in- 
habitänts of Eaſt-Lothian, and other counties, 
where Bothwell's eſtates lay, were very refrac- 
tory to Murray” s officers, and had even op- 
poſed ſom 
of their duty. At laſt, it was found neceſſary 
that the regent, attended with the earl of Mor- 


i ton, and the lords Hume and Lindſay, ſhould 
march in perſon to the borders, where they 


ſurprized, at a fair, ſome of the chief delin- 
quents, who are called 3 1255 brought 


them to juſtice. 


Theſe ſeverities and the growing power of 
the regent revived the attention and jealouſies 
ot the queen's party. Such of them as had 
beſt opportunities of knowing Mary's mind 
declared, that it was her opinion the regency 
(if a regency was neceflary) lawfully and 


meeting 


e of them, by force, in the execution 
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2 meeting being held at Hamilton, the earl of A.D. 2867. 
Argyle, as being the moſt acceptable perſon- 
age preſent, with ſome of his friends was ſent 
to deſire a conference between the regent and 
te queen's lords; but the letter he preſent- 
ed for chat purpoſe being addreſſed to the earl 

of Murray only, and not to the regent, Was 
— 3 rejected by the council. This did not diſcou- 
3 E rage Argyle, Who, in company with the lord Rd 
| 7 Boyd and the abbot of Kilwinning, repaired 
to Edinburgh; and it was agreed between 
) 1 them and the council, that a parliament ſhould 9 
b BS ꝛeet the fifteenth of December K. Many repre- A parlia- 
„ſentatives of burghs, who are ſaid to have been 
mae creatures of Murray, attended at this meet- 
ing. Its firſt buſineſs was to confirm Murray 
nin the regency, in conſequence of Mary's diſ- 
i miſſion and her ſon's coronation. The mem- 
bers next entered with the greateſt vigour 
upon cccleſiaſtical affairs. The Confeſſion of Lawcagaint 
| b Faith was confirmed and publiſhed; confiſcati- 3 6g 
| 1 on of lands and goods, together with corpo- 
: ral puniſhment, were: the penalties annexed to 
the lrſt hearing of the mals, baniſhment to 


* It carries the look of ſomething worſe than a miſtake for 
1 Buchanan to ſay, that this parliament was held on the twenty- 
; WM fifth of Auguſt, unleſs that date is an error of the preſs ; which 
is not very likely, as it ſtands at full length in the edition of his 
Hiſtory printed in his own life-time, and in all the ſubſequent 
ones. What makes this anachroniſm the more remarkable is, 
that he certainly was at that time in Scotland very buſy in the 
management of affairs, and had been EGS INST: of the La 
aſſembly in July preceding. 
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4D, 1567, the ſecond, and death to the third. Al public 
' 6fites were to be held only by profeſſors of 
the Projeſiant religion, heritable, apd life-rent 
offices excepted. The clergy, encouraged, by 
the regent, made 3 a ſtrong effort, for repoſſeſſing ; 
themſelves of the, church's patrimony; but in 
this they were deceived, as the lords and great 
landholders were intereſtedi in che queſtion. The 4 
thirds therefore of benefices ogly were enacted to 
belong to the clergy, and all ſchools, colleges, and 
riniverſitics 1 in the kingdom were to be reform- 
ed. The ſevereſt laws were made againſt. for- 
nication. Death Was to be the puniſhment of 
ipceſt, and of marrying within che degrees of 
conlanguinity. forbidden in the book of Levi- | 
ticus. The ſeverity of the laſt article is un- 
doubtedly overfiretched; but it is levelled at 
ſuch. of the Roman catholic party, who were 
Kill very numerous in Scotland, as ſhould pri- 
vately procure diſpenſations from Rome. 
re e- The mint, and the abuſes committed on the '3 
borders, which were now of the moſt daring 
criminal kind, were next reformed; and (which 
is pretty extraordinary) the frequent practice 
of tranſporting horſes from Scotland to France 
was rendered penal. Several other internal 
regulations took place at the ſame time; but 
they were ſuch as are of no great importance 
in general hiſtory. The chief buſineſs of this 
parliament next fell under deliberation. The 
queen's party temporized with the governing 


powers, 
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powers, and lord Herries, it is ſaid, publicly 


approved of their proceedings againſt Both; 


well. He exhorted the carls of Huntley and 


Argyle and other members to acknowledge the 
young King's authority; and threatened, that 


ff they refuſed, they ſhould be compelled by 
che duke of Chatleheraut, (who was now res 


turned to Scotland) himſelf, and their friends &. 


Whatever may be in this behaviour of lord 
= Herries, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that if Mary 
had a ſincere friend in the parliament, he would | 
have ſpoken in the manner that lord Herries is 
ſaid to have done. The moſt violent part of 


the aſſembly appeared to be ſo well convinced. 
of her guilt, that they called out for her trial 


and execution according to law; and it is well 


known, that the ſame force which had been 
employed in obtaining her reſignation, could 
have deprived her of life in the like manner; 


and conſtitutionally ſpeaking, the criminality 
of the one act was little inferior to that of the 
other. After various debates, an act, in ſub⸗ 
ſtance but little different from that of the 


fourth of December, already mentioned, was 


drawn up. Its contents were as follow : 
* It being propoſed, whether the noblemen, 


* T have given an account of this betavions of lord Herries 
from a paper ſaid to be in the Paper-office, and printed, m-the 
appendix to Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory. But the truth is, the paper 
itſelf makes a very naked appearance, with no ſign of authenti- 


city, and is plainly written by à violent partizan of Murray, 


with a view probably of influeneing Elizabeth and her miniſtry. 
| barons, 


A new a& 
of parlia- 
ment againſt 
Mary. 
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barons, &c. who appeared i in arms at Carberry, 
on the fifteenth of July, and had impriſoned 
the queen, and thoſe Who had joined them 
ſince, had acted as true and faithful ſubjects; 
our ſovereign lord, with the advice of my lord 
regent, and the whole body of the preſent par- 
lizment, decrees, that whatever they have either 
done or written, from the tenth of February 
to the preſent” time, was lawfully and loyally 
done ; they therefore acquit them of any fu- 
ture profecttion on that account; for if the 
queen was confined, and her property diſpoſed 
of, it was her own fault; it being demon- 


ſtrable from her own letters, as well as from 


her ungodly and pretended marriage with 85 
Bothwell, as his ſham-proſecution, that ſhe 
was conſcious of the murder of the king her 


huſband, and that they intended to Jeltroy 
the prince; ſo that ſhe not only deſerved what 
was paſt, but whatever ſhould be done to her 


for the future: yet was not this declaration, 


Black Ads 
1. 15. c. 19. 


which the members ſigned and ſealed, to pre- 


judice the ſucceſſion to the crown of her law- 


ful children, or their heirs.” 
The warmeſt, and lateſt defenders of Mary's 


memory, as well as her enemies, have admitted 
that the letters, ſo often mentioned, were pro- 


duced likewiſe before this parliament; and the 


inſtructions afterwards ſent from Scotland to 
her commiſſioners in England, give ſome coun- 
tenance to the fact. It is, however, extremely 
. obſervable, 


SHYESTLAKD. 


bdſervable, that the letters mentioned in the 
act of the privy-couneil ſay, « That they were 
ſubſcribed as well as written with her own 
hand.“ But the letters mentioned in this act 
of parliament only ſay, that they \ were „written 
haliely (that is wholly). with her own hand.” 
This variation ſpecifically alters the complec- 
tion of the charge againſt Mary, and is, I 
think, a ſtrong preſumption that two ſets of 
letters were drawn up, one pretended to be 
fubſcribed with her hand, the other not, and 
that both were forgeries. The fabricators of 
the firſt ſet might ſubſcribe them with Mary? 8 


letters were to be produced i in a great aſſembly, 
where almoſt all the members knew her ſub- 
ſcription, but few her hand-writing, they 
might think the cheat too groſs ; and there- 
fore they ſubſtracted the circumſtances of the 


certain, that Mary complained that ſeveral peo- 
ple in Scotland, both men and women, could 
counterfeit her hand-writing. The ingenious 
author of the Inquiry into the Evidence againſt 
Mary, has obſerved, that the apology urged 
by a modern hiſtorian for the authenticity of 
the letters, as if the difference abovementioned 
proceeded from the inaccuracy or blunder of 
the clerk, becauſe the letters were only wrote 
by her, and the contract with Bothwell was 
only ſubſcribed, is inadmiſſible on all the rules 
„ $E. —-- O "> One 


kand ; but when they came to reflect that thoſe 


ſubſcription from the charge. It is, however, 
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of common ſenſe and grammar, In the act of 
privy- council, no mention is made of any ſe- 


cond contract that was made with Bothwell, 


and the words * written and ſubſcribed with her 


own hand” can be applicable to the letters only. 


Add to this, that though the contents of the 


two acts are almoſt the fame, the word haliely” 


is inſerted in the ſecond, only. to ſupply the 
1 * af the words < and ſubſcribed” _ 

- It may be urged, that they. who could coun» 
terfeit Mary's hand ſo well, as that it could not 
be diſcerned from her real writing, could conn, 
terfeit her ſubſcription likewiſe. That her hand 


Vas counterfeited I can eaſily admit; but that.the; | 


fabric of thoſe letters could not be diſcerned: 


from her true writing, by thoſe who were ac- 


quainted with it, is againſt the evidence of 
common ſenſe. Had there been ſuch a ſimi- 


litude, Murray and Morton could have been 


at no loſs in producing to the aſſembly un- 


doubted originals of Der. own writing, and, 
have thereby given the members evident proofs. 
of their authenticity. This was the moſt 
natural expedient they could have fallen 
upon; but (though it may be premature to 


mention it) it is certain the pretended letters 


never were ſhewn to any of Mary's real 
friends, or to any perſon who could judge of 
her hand-writin g. excepting her profeſt enemies; 
and indeed the after · conduct of Elizabeth and 
her miniſter, Cecil, as 1 ſhall obſerve i in 2 pro- 


per 
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per place, can be only accou =6unted for by à gla- 4-2: 1567: 


— — — — — 


a ring defect of ſimilitude. This parliament be- 
, ing diſſolved, on the twenty-ninth of Decem: 
1 ber, Dalgleiſh, Powrie, Hepburn, and Hay, 


four accomplices in the murder of Darnley, 
were executed on the third of January after. 56. 
Their confeſſions acquitted Mary of any know- 
edge of the murder, as we ſhall have occafion 
| afterwards to obſerve, though it is certain that 
no ſeverity was wanting, during their long and 
unaccountable impriſonment, to induce them 
co accuſe her. The roughneſs and ſteadineſs 
0 5 of Murray's behaviour is aſſigned by the wri- 
nter of MelviPs Memoirs as the reaſon why ſe- 
veral noblemen and great barons, who had hi- 
therto acted with him, now left him, and de- 
= clared for the queen. The abbot of Arbroath, 
who was afterwards the firſt marquis of Ha- 
E 5 milton, bein g afraid of the regent's reſent- 
: 5 ment, retired to France without his leave, 
for which a proceſs of law was iſſued out 
& againſt him by the privy- council. The baron 
of Tullibardine, one of the moſt conſiderable 
= landholders in the kingdom, and one of Mary's 
moſt bitter enemies, ſince her huſband's death, 
had his reaſons, at this time, for deſerting the 
regent likewiſe ; and ſeveral, whom he thought 
his beſt friends, began to waver in their at- 
tachments. The regent ſought, by the acti- 
vity of his adminiſtration, to confirm his 
power, and encreaſe his popularity, and af- 
Ss." 9 2 fected 
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A. D. 1868. fected to treat all parties with indiflerence and 


Her fitua- 
tion in 


Locgleven. 


impartiality; but he miſtook his meaſures. 
The ſeverity with which he proſecuted all 


who did not implicitly acknowledge his au- 


thority, created him enemies; and his being al» 


ways attended by a body of armed men, raiſed 
in many very unfavourable ideas of his deſigns. 


We are in the dark with regard to the par: 
ticular manner in which Mary ſpent her time 


at Lochleven; but there is reaſon to believe 


that her a eee was not ſo rigorous as 
her enemies intended; and that her addreſs 
and diſſimulation procured her friends. She 
certainly gave a very favourable character of 


Douglas, the maſter of her priſon-houſe; and 
| Intimated to the regent himſelf, that ſhe would 
not be diſpleaſed if George Douglas, his ute- 


Tine brother, and full brother to her keeper, 
ſhould make his addrefles to her for marriage. 


The regent treated this intimation with diſ. 


dain, as he could be no ſtranger to its motives ; 
and the young gentleman, on whom Mary” s 
behaviour, towards him, had made an impreſ- 


fion, entered zealouſly into her intereſts, and 


was the vehicle of a correſpondence between 


her and her friends at Seton and Hamilton. 


The regent more than ſuſpe&ed this, and 
George was diſcharged from the caſtle ; but 
he and two other gentlemen, Beaton and 


Sempil, who were devoted to Mary's ſervice, 
waited on the oppoſite bank 'of the lake, at 
5 F dhe 
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the village of Kinroſs. They had found means . 


to gain over Mary's laundreſs, Who next time 
ſhe went to the caſtle dreſt the queen in her 
homely cloaths and muffler, and loaded her 
with a bundle of dirty linen. This diſguiſe 


4 ſucceeded ſo well, that Mary, without ſuſpi- 


cion, went into the boat that was to carry 
back the laundreſs. The boatmen, by the 


whiteneſs of Mary's hand, which ſhe was in⸗ 


cautious enough to expoſe, diſcovered who 
ſhe was; but ſhe charged them, upon their al- 


W to proceed. This they refuſed to do; 
but with a generoſity above their rank, they 


promiſed not to diſcover her attempt, and 
rowed back to the caſtle. It is probable that 
George had engaged ſeveral of the domeſtics, 
and ſome of Mary's keepers in her intereſt. 


It is ſaid that ſeveral of the regent's friends 
endeavoured to put him on his guard againſt 
his brother's. practices in Mary's favour; but 
chat he was now ſo ſecure thas he diſregarded 


their admonitions. 


There is the ſtrongeſt reaſon for believing, 


that this ſecurity of the regent, and the diſre- 


card he manifeſted for many of the lords of 


his own party, aroſe in a great meaſure from 


a ſecret-correſpondence he ſtill carried on with 


Cecil, and the knowledge he had of that mi- 
niſter's influence in Elizabeth's councils, His 
own ſervant, Elphinſton, carried his letters to 


 warded 


Prury, the governgr of Berwick; who for- 
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warded them to Cecil; and in one of them he 
diſcovers great Weft at a report which 
had prevailed, of his being diſpleaſed with Ce- 
cil for not addreffing his letters to him as re- 
gent of Scotland. This circumſtance is the 
more remarkable, becauſe, as we have already 
ſeen, he returned a letter from the greateſt no- 


bility of his own country unopened, becauſe 


it was without that formality. Many other 
proofs are not wanting, that Murray, what- 


ever appearance of haughtineſs or auſterity he 


might have towards the Scotch nobility, court- 
ed Cecil's friendſhip in the moſt abje& terms. 


The great expence he was at in maintaining 


a kind of a ſtanding: army, on pretence of 


reſtoring the public tranquillity, about his 


perſon, at this time drove him into ſome very 
mean and impolitic meaſures for paying his 
ſoldiers. ' We find an order of the privy-coun- 


cil for ſtripping the cathedrals of Aberdeen and 


Elgin, two ſumptuous edifices, of the lead 
which covered them ; for the Reformation had 


not been ſo fatal in the North, as it had been 
in other parts of the kingdom, to religious 


buildings. The earl of Huntley, a profeſſed 


papiſt, and his friends, were charged with the 


execution of this order, which could not but 


encreaſe the regent's unpopularity in thoſe parts. 


Arrival of a 
French em- 


baſſador. 


In April, Beaumont, a perſon of diftinguiſhed 


rank, was ſent by the French king to mediate 
between Mary and the regent. He was, ac- 5 
| cording 


OF.SCOTLAND. 


at the fame time, to remind the regent of his 
promiſe when he left France, that he would ſet 
his faſter at liberty. | In an audience he had of 
the regent, he demanded admittance to ne, 
but Was refuſed it. The regent pretended, 
that whatever promiſe. he had made to the 1 
or any other perſon in France, the ſame, wag 
void, by the arliament of. Scotland having 
15 put it out of Nis power to perform it ; and - 
chat he could not grant him acceſs to Marys 
g without the concurrence of the three eſtates, 


time ſince their laſt parting. Beaumont ewedd 
ſome heat at this refufal; nor does it appear 


with the lord Fleming for the ſurrender: of 
the caſtle of Dumbarton. Fleming offexed t 
Live ſecurity that he ſhould; hold that dort 
only for the young king; but this offer not 


defence, and the queen's party rendezvouſed 


cape. In Melvil's Memoirs, we have the copy 
of an aſſociation they had entered into for her 


| * The writer of Melwips Memoirs ſays, that he procured 
Beaumont a fight of the queen while a captive. This waulck 
have been the more probable if the author bad __ us s by what 
| w and by what authority. 

failed; 


whom he could not re· aſſemble in ſo. ſhort 2 


that he gained admittance, to Mary while the | 
| Glaſgow, holding juſtice courts, and treating 


being accepted of, he prepared for a vigorous 


at Dumbarton, every day expecting her eſ -., 


deliverance by force, if every other expedient 


ceording to ſome writers, charged hy his ien A. . 2555 
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failed; and, on the firſt of May, Mary found 
means to write the following letter, the origi- 
nal of which is in French (and I believe has 


never yet ee in any ai of ons) 
to Elizabeth. 


Madam, my good ſiſter, the TR darition 
of my melancholy impriſonment, and the ills 


1 have received from thoſe to whom I had 


done ſo much good, are to me not ſo morti- 
fying as that Tam not in a capacity to' lay be- 


fore you the true ſtate of my misfortunes, and 


the injuries Thave, from many hands, received. 
Therefore, meeting with the occaſion of a 


faithful ſervant in this place, to ſend you this 
line, I have entruſted him with my thoughts, 


begging that you will believe him as myſelf. 
Nou may remember that you | (have) often- 


times told me, that you meant the ring you 
ſent me as a token for your aſſiſting me in all 


my misfortunes. You know that (my) bro- 


ther Murray is in poſſeſſion of all I had, (and 
that they) who have any thing of mine are 
forced to deliver me nothing. Robert Mel vil, 


at leaſt, ſays, that he dares not return me that | 


ring up, though I ſecretly recommended it to 
him, as being my moſt precious jewel. There- 
fore I beſeech you, that on reading this letter, 
you will have compaſſion upon your good ſiſter 
and couſin, and believe that you have not, in 

any part of the world, a more tender and af- 


- 


0 


feckionate relation, You will pleaſe, likewiſe, 
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to conſider the importance of the example ſet 4. p. 1568, 
againſt me, with regard not only to a king or 
a queen, but an inferior perſon. I beg you 
will take care that no perſon know what I 


write, becauſe I ſhould thereby be worſe treat- 
ed; and the faction here boaſts, that they have 


intelligence from their Friends of all that you 
do or ſay. Credit this porter as you would 
myſelf. God preſerve you from misfortune, 
and give me patience and pardon, that I may 
one day lament my misfortune with yea, and 
acquaint you with more than I dare to write, 


which will be not a little to your ſervice. From 


my priſon, .this firſt day of May, 


Your moſt obliged and affeftionate E 
© 26 Ou any good Couſin,” 
= Mary *. 75 


We learn from this letter, that Mary, when 


ſhe wrote it, did not think her deliverance was 
ſo near as it proved, for ſhe eſcaped from her 
impriſonment the very next day. The means 
by which ſhe was delivered have been variouſly 


repreſented; but it is agreed on all hands, that 


the capital inſtrument of her eſcape was young 


George Douglas, who is repreſented by our 
hiſtorians as no more than eighteen years of 
age. This Journ had "BEET 0 afliduous i in his 


„This W in its French exiting; a8 publiſhed hs the 


editor of the Cecil papers, is very imperfect, and in ſome places 


ſcarcely intelligible. I have done my 8 to ſupply its deficien- 
cies in the dran ation. 
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4. P. 1568. attachment to Mary, that he had made her 
keepers his friends. Some hiſtorians, Craw- 
ford in particular, have faid, that he was 
prevailed upon by the large pecuniary promiſes 
made him by Mary, who preſented him with 
the jewels and gold ſhe had about her, as an 
earneſt of far larger ſums. The manner in 
Which this eſcape was conducted renders it ſuſ- 
picious that this report is raiſed by the enemies 
of the Douglas family; but it is not at all im- 
probable that the mother of the young gentle- 
man might wink at Mary's eſcape. Be that 
as it will, we know of no difficulty ſhe had 
in getting rid of her confinement. The keys 
of the caſtle were ſecreted while the heads of 
the family were at ſupper, on the ſecond of 
May. Mary and one of her waiting women 
left her priſon, and reached a boat prepared for 
them by young George, who threw the keys 
of the caſtle into the river. Every meaſure 
for her ſafety had been concerted with the ut- 
moſt preciſion, and uncommon prudence. The 
lord Seton, Beaton, and one of the Hamiltons, 
with their attendants, who, though few, were 
reſolute, and completely armed on horſeback, 
were hovering on the oppoſite bank of the 
lake; and upon Douglas giving the ſignal of 
ſucceſs, which had been previouſly agreed 
upon, they received Mary from the boat, and 
mounting her upon a ſpare horſe, they galloped 
to Niddrie, one of lord Seton's houſes, and 

from thence to Hamilton. 


0 F $COTLAND. 197 
8 having thus regained her liberty, w was 4D. 1568. 
received at Hamilton, which 1 15 no more than Arrives at 
cight miles diſtant from Glaſgow, where the "I | 
regent ſtill continued, by the earls of Argyle, = 
Caſſils, Rothes, and Eglinton, the lords So- 
mervil, Yeſter, Levingſton, Borthwick, Her- 
ries, Maxwell, Sanquhair, Roſs, and Fleming, 
and many other barons and frecholders, who, 
with their attendants, quickly formed an army 
of fix thouſand men. The regent was not 
daunted at this event, but behaved as a man of 
courage and ſpirit would do on ſuch an occa- 
ſion. The firſt conſternatian of his party being 
over, he ſummoned a meeting of his friends, 
in which it was debated, whether he ſhould 
remain where he was, or retire to the town of 
Stirling. The regent gallantly and wiſely re- 
jected allappearance of a flight by his retiring to 
Stirling; and immediately iſſued proclamations 
for aſſembling an army at Glaſgow, which was 
an open town. It is amazing, that during the 
great conſternation his party was under, the 
| queen's friends did not immediately avail them 
ſelves of their ſuperiority, by attacking him 
in Glaſgow ; but many conſiderations, to which 
the regent could be no ſtranger, prevented 
this. They were far from being united among 
themſelves, and all of them agreed, if poſſible, 
to come to an accommodation, in which they 
were Hattered by the French embaſſador, who 
attended Mary at Hamilton, and undertook 
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where = 
_ aſſembles 
her friends. 


TFHUB.HISTORY 
the negociation, which afterwards proved in- 
effectual, and, in the mean while, was fatal for 
Mary, becauſe it gave 2 reſpite to her capital 
enemy. 

Her friends, notwithſtanding the! profiling 
emergency, thought it proper that ſhe ſhould 
publicly, and in the moſt ſolemn manner, de- 


clare, that the reſignation of her crown, and 


the other acts of ſelf-deprivation which ſhe had 
ſigned, were extorted from her by force. Ro- 
bert Melvil, and ſome others who had been 
preſent at her paſſing thoſe deeds, confirmed the 
queen's declaration; and the aſſembly unani- 
mouſly pronounced them to be in themſelves 
void, and of no effect. A meſſage was ſent, 
at the ſame time, in Mary's name, requiring 
Murray to deſiſt from the exerciſe of the re- 
gency, which he flatly refuſed to do. Some 
time was likewiſe ſpent by Mary in drawing 
inſtructions for Beaton, whom ſhe ſent to 
the courts of England and France to notify 
her eſcape, and ſollicit ſuccours. All thoſe de- 
lays, Which were encouraged by the regent's 
pretending to give an ear to the French embaſ- 
ſador, proved pernicious to Mary; for the re- 
gent made uſe of them to bring artillery from 
Stirling to Glaſgow, and to afſemble a body of 
tour hundred diſciplined reſolute men, while 
thoſe under the queen were weakened even by 
their own numbers, being without arms, or- 
der, or experience. About five hundred more 
oe. - troops 
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SCOTLAND. 
troops joined the regent from Edinburgh ; an 
there was ſome talk of the earl of Marr bring- 
ing the young prince, in phony to the held 

againſt his mother. | 
While both parties were thus preparing for 
war, a new bond of aſlociation, in the queen's 
favour, was entered into by nine earls, nine 
biſhops,. eighteen lords, and a vaſt number of 
great barons and landholders. This bond, 
which was dated at Hamilton the eighth of 
May, is ſolemn and loyal ; but contains no- 
thing in it very intereſting to a reader. After 
varions conſultations, it was agreed, by her 
friends, that ſhe ſhould be conveyed to the 
ſtrong caſtle of Dumbarton, where ſhe was to 
remain; the only meaſure which was now 
wanting to complete her ruin. Some of the 
moſt conſiderate of Mary's friends oppoſed 


this reſolution, becauſe they foreſaw, as after- 


wards happened, that ihe could not reach that 
fort without a battle. The writer of MelviPs 
Memoirs ſays, that Mary, diſliking to be en- 
tirely under the power of the Hamiltons, em- 
ployed the French embaſſador, and Melvil him- 
ſelf, to ſet on foot a new negotiation, by means 
of ſecretary Maitland and Kirkaldy, who were 
in the regent's army. There is ſome reaſon 
for doubting this fact, and ſome others ad- 
vanced by the ſame author on this occaſion. 
The queen's hopes of ſucceſs were too ſan— 
guine ; and * they were encouraged by 
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A. D. x568, Beaumont, who was piqued at having been 


She is en- 
tirely de- 
feated at 
the battle 


of Langſide. 


duped by Murray. 
Upon the whole, the advice of Mary" 8 wile 


friends, which was, that ſhe ſhould march 
northwards, where ſhe was ſure of being 


joined by the earl of Huntley, and the clans, 
was rejected. This is ſaid to have been owing 
to the zeal of the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 


who acted as general for Mary, and his diftin- 


guiſhed partiality for the Hamilton family, 
He flattered himſelf with the hopes of bring- 


ing about a match between one of the ſons of 


that houſe, and Mary, and of himſelf gaining 
greater importance than ever in the kingdom. 


As to Mary ſeeking to renew the negociation, 


if ſhe did it, it was only with a view of amu- 
ling the regent till ſhe could reach Dumbar- 
ton; but it was ſoon out of her power to have 
any choice, The regent being now between 
four and five thouſand' ſtrong had reſolved to 
attack the queen's army at Hamilton, when he 
heard that it was in motion. Kirkaldy, who 


was one of the beſt officers under him, imme- 


diately ordered a foot-ſoldier to be mounted 


behind every horſeman in the army, that they 
might take poſſeſſion of a riſing ground near a 


place called Langſide, which he had recon- 


noitred, and which he foreſaw muſt. be the 


place of action, and to take poſſeſſion of other 
advantageous paſſes. This was the more eaſily 
effected, as the queen's army was retarded by 

the 
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the cad of Argyle, her lieutenant-general, A. D. 1568. 


dropping from his horſe in an apoplectic fit. 
The beſt account of the leaders of both par- 
ties is to be found in Calderwood. ©& There 
were (ſays he) in the battle with the earl of 
Argyle, lieutenant, the earls of Caſſils, Eg- 
linton, and Rothes ; lords Seton, Somervel, 
Yeſter, Borthwick, Livingſton, Sanquhar, Boyd ; 


the ſheriff of Air, the lairds of Baſs, Waugh- 


ton, Dalhouſie, Lochinvar, Roflin; the avant- 
guard was led by Claud Hamilton of Paiſley, 
ſecond ſon to the duke of Chatleheraut, and 
Sir James Hamilton of Windaill. With them 
the Hamiltons, their friends and followers, to 
the number of two thouſand men; they 
bragged that they would by themſelves defeat 
their adverſe party. The lord Herries had the 
conduct of the horſemen, almoſt all borderers, 
dependents, and tenants of lord Maxwell, 
his brother. James Stewart of Caſtleton, and 
Arthur Hamilton of Mirriton, had the conduct 
of the ſhot, to the number of three hundred. 
The regent's avant-guard was conducted by 
the lord of Morton, Alexander lord Hume, 
Patrick lord Lindſay, Robert lord Sempil. In 
the rear· guard with the regent were, John earl 
of Marr, Alexander earl of Glencairn, William 
Grahame earl of Monteith, the maſter of Gra- 


hame, lords Ruthven, Ochiltree, Stewart; 


Cathcart; lairds Barganie, Balquhan, Ceſsfurd, 


Luſs, Buchanan, Pitcur, Lochlevin, Lething- 


ton, 
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A. D. 1563, ton, Sir James Balfour; the barons and gentle- 
men of Lenox, and the citizens of Glaſgow, 
The ſhot was placed in the yards of Langſide. 
The horſemen, about two hundred, were, con- 
ducted by William Douglas of Drumlanrig, WW 
Alexander Hume of Manderſton, and Foun 1 

Carmichael of that ilk.“ | 
The regent, by getting ellen of: the hill, 
gained the battle, which began with a can- 
nonade from ſix pieces of artillery brought by 
him, and ſeven by the queen. Her troops, 
in marching through a narrow lane to attack 
thoſe of the regent poſted on the hill, ſuffered 
conſiderably. I do not find that either ſide 
was furniſhed with fire-· arms, except the harque- 
buziers, who did not exceed the number of 
two hundred in each army; ſo that the battle 
continued for about half an hour without al- 
moſt any loſs on either ſide, though the queen's 
cavalry at firſt drove back that of the-regent, 
who remained at the head of a firm battahon, 
armed with long ſpears. The valour of the 
lords Hume and Lindſay, Kirkaldy, and the 
Highlanders under Macfarlane, having at laſt 
ſtaggered the queen's forces, the regent at- 
tacked the latter ſo briſkly, that they were 
driven from the field, with the loſs, according 
to Calderwood, of three hundred men, who 
were killed in marching through the narrow [| 
lane, which Grange had lined with harque- 
buziers; but the regent loſt no more than one 
man, 


o F S GO TLAN D. 


man, who was a tenant of lord Morton. The 
regent and Grange, who was the chief inſtru- 
ment of gaining the victory, as ſoon as the 
rout of the queen's troops began, exerted them- 
ſelves in putting a ſtop to the purſuit, and 
preventing farther bloodſhed; a remarkable 
inſtance of humanity and . in a ci- 


vil war. The number of priſoners on the 


queen's ſide exceeded that of the ſlain. The 
chief were the lords Seton and Roſs, the maſter 
of Caſſils, Sir James Hamilton, the ſheriffs of 


Air and Linkghgow, and Hamilton of Doth- 


wellnaugh *. 

Mary, who had been but too n ot. 
victory, beheld the battle from an adjacent 
eminence ; but no ſooner did ſhe ſee her forces 


routed, than ſhe-loſt all ſpirit, and galloped 


off the field -with a few attendants, among 
whom was the lord Herries, the only noble- 
man on her ſide who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


in the battle. At firſt ſhe thought of ſhutting. 
herſelf up in Dumbarton-caſile ; but reflecting 


that all the paſſes to it were in the hands of 


her enemies, ſhe took the advice of lord Her- 
ries, and directed her flight towards Galloway, 
where ſhe could have an eaſy communication 
with England. 'T he remembrance of her late 


The author of Melvil's Ar: Gays, that part of the. 


queen's army was commanded by the lord (meaning the com- 


mendator) Arbroath, who undoubtedly was in France at this 


time, though his younger brother, lord Claud, was one of her 
officers, | 
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4. b. 1568,” captivity. doubled her ſpeed; ſo that the rode 


ſixty. miles from the field of battle before ſhe 


tiguing a journey, at the abbey of Dundrannan 
in Galloway, ſhe held a conſultation with her 
friends how to proceed. Some (if not all of 
them) were ſo invincibly prepoſſeſſed againſt 
Elizabeth, that they obteſted Mary to. follow 
any. courſe rather than truſt her perſon in the 


hands of the Engliſh; and told her, that ſhe 
might very poſſibly find means to paſs over to 
France. She would have followed this advice, 
but was diverted from it by reflecting, that ſſie 
muſt appear as an exile and a vagabond in a 


5 country where ſhe had lately reigned in all the 


pomp. of majeſty, I am of opinion with an 
ingenious writer, that Mary: was credulous 
even to weakneſs; and this credulity ſeems to 
have been the fruitful ſource of all her misfor - 


tunes. Her credulity on this occaſion termi - 
nated in obſtinacy; for ſhe firmly believed 


that all Elizabeth's profeſſions were ſincere, 
and her affection ſo unalterable, that ſhe ſhould 
find in her a friend, a ſiſter, and a protector. 

She therefore perſiſted in the deſign ſhe had 
formed of throwing herſelf into Elizabeth's 

arms, and ordered the lord Herries to acquaint, 
the deputy-governor of Carliſle-caſtle-with her 


reſolution, which he did on the fifteenth of 
May; ſo that ſhe may. be ſaid to have lived at 


liberty only thirteen days, from the time ſhe 
| | Was 
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Was e eee in OTE SET to the end A. D. 1568, 
of her life. een 

Lord Herries, in his letter, demanded of the and from 
deputy-governor, whether his miftreſs, now England. 
that her affairs had taken ſo fatal a turn, by 
her late defeat at Langſide, could fafely truſt 
herſelf in Carliſle. ' The deputy-governor's an- 
ſwer was, that his ſuperior officer, the lord 
Scroop, was at London, and that he would 
ſend an expreſs to receive Elizabeth's orders; 
but that, in the mean time, if Mary mould 
be conſtrained to come to Carliſle, he would 
give her ſhelter and protection from her ene- 
mies till the queen of England's pleaſure ſhould 
be known. Before this anſwer reached Dun- 
drannan, Mary's fears were ſo precipitate, that _ 
ſhe had thrown herſelf into a filhing-ſmack, <- - 
attended by the lord Herries, the French em- | 
baſſador, and about fourteen other perſons, ̃ 
and landed that night at Wirkington, on the 
ſouth ſide of the river Derwent in Cumberland, 
and fixteen miles from the mouth of the river 
Dee and Nith in Scetland (from one of which 
ſhe muſt have taken her paſſage) and about 
thirty Engliſh miles diſtant from Carliſle. At 
firſt ſhe endeavoured' to conceal her quality, 
but ſhe was quickly ſuſpected by the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen to be no ordinary per- 
ſonage; and when they knew her to be the 
queen of Scotland, they conducted her, with 
the . marks of reſpect, to Cockermouth, 
Q 2 a town 
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A.D. 2568. 2 town belonging to the earl of Northumber- 


* 


Behaviour 
of Eliza- 
L 


land, who firſt gave Elizabeth ere ax of 


her arrival in Englancg 


If that princeſs was ever tre in Ne pro- 
feſſions of friendſſiip towards Mary, her ſenti- 
ments were now altered. Beaton had found 
ready admittance to her preſence, when he 
diſcharged his commiſſion; but he was ſo in- 
cautious as previouſly to inform Cecil that he 


was ordered by his miſtreſs to proceed to 


the court of France, and to make the ſame re- 
queſt to that king as he was to make to Eliza- 
beth, a ſupply of men and money. Cecil did 
not fail to acquaint Elizabeth with this parti- 


cular; and though ſhe gave Beaton all poſſible 


encouragement, ſhe told him, with an air of 
frankneſs, that Mary could receive no aſſiſtance 
from her, if ſhe applied for any from France; 
upon which, Beaton promiſed to do nothing 
at that court, but to notify his queen's eſcape 
from priſon, In the mean while, Cecil in- 
formed Norris, the Engliſh reſident at Paris, 
of what had happened, and inſtructed him to 
acquaint the French king, that if any aſſiſtance 


was ſent to Mary from France, ſhe was to ex- 


pet none from England. Elizabeth next or- 
dered Leighton, a gentleman of her court, 


to repair, but with no higher character than 


that of an agent, to Scotland (Mary” s arrival 
in England not being yet known) with a ſet 
of inſtructions, which are ſtill extant, in Ce- 
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cil's own hand. They contain in ſubſtance, A. D. 1568, 
that Leighton ſhould make an offer of Elizu- 
beth's mediation between Mary and her ſub- 
jects; and if the ſame ſhould be rejected by 
them, that Elizabeth would ſend an army to 
reduce them to their duty, provided that no 
forces arrived from France. She ingenuouſly 
gives her reaſons for this caution, which are, 
that if any ſuch troops ſhould arrive in Scot- 
land, they would ſoon revive the former broils 
and animoſities among the three kingdoms. 
Elizabeth promiſed likewiſe, that if both par- 
ties would accept of her mediation, and leave 
the ſettlement of their affairs to her, ſhe would 
ſend ſo reſpectable an embaſſy to Scotland, as 
= thould replace Mary in all. her power, and 
maintain them in all their privileges. i 

Though Leighton had no opportunity to ex- who be- 
ecute this commiſſion, yet, from its contents, Mary's 
we have no reaſon to doubt the ſincerity of * 
Elizabeth's profeſſions in Mary's favour; and 
when Beaton took his leave, Elizabeth Dar 
him with another ring to be preſented to 
Mary k. A few hours ſoon gave her other. 
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* have already mentioned a ring which W from 
Elizabeth, and which Camden and other authors ſay, Beaton 
preſented to Elizabeth at his: audience; but that circumſtance 
cannot be true, as it appears by Mary's letter ſne had not that 
ring in her poſſeſſion when ſhe eſcaped from Lochleven. Mr. 
Keith is jnclined to believe, that no ring was ſent from either 
queen on this occaſion; but it is certain, from the conferences 
that happened afterwards at Hampton-court, that Elizabeth 
gave one to Beaton. 
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A&D. 1568: ideas. She no ſooner received the account of 


Mary's arrival in England, and a letter from 
herfelf to the fame purpoſe, which has been 
printed by Camden, than ſhe aſſembled her 
privy- council to deliberate how ſhe was to pro- 
ceed. Leiceſter, who had before always ap- 
peared to have been Mary's friend, now, for 


the firſt time, took part with Cecil, by de- 
claring himſelf her violent enemy. They 
urged, that as Mary had arrived in England 
without any ſafe - conduct, or aſſurance from 


Elizabeth, ſhe thereby became her priſoner. 


This was the ſenſe of the majority; and from 


Elizabeth's after proceeding, there is no room to 
doubt, that ſhe, from that moment, (what- 
ever her outward profeſſions might be) ſe- 
cretly determined to make Mary her priſoner, 


and to treat her as ſuch, without any regard to 
Mary's calamitous circumſtances, or her own 
former proteſtations &. She now entered upon 


a moſt amazing ſeene of diſſimulation, in which 
ſhe was aſſiſted by her miniſters, and even by 
Throgmorton, who durſt not oppoſe Leiceſter. 


She ordered one Middlemore to repair to Scot- 


Mr. Camden, who wrote Elizabeth's life at the requeſt of 


the Cecil family, chiefly to clear lord Burleigh from the concern 


he had in Mary's perſecutions and death, is, in this part of his 


hiftory, very inaccurate. It appears very plainly from the late 
publication of the Cecil papers, that the moſt important of them, 
relating to that unfortunate lady, were concealed from tis 
knowledge. The reverend Mr. Keith's hiſtory, from which 
J have reaped ſo much benefit, ends at a & 8 tüöght into Eng- 


land, 
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i 1 and to talk roundly to Murray concern; A. 1967, 


ing his conduct and rebellion againſt Mary, 
and even charged him with a letter, command- 


: ing him to clear up his conduct by a writing 
under his own n . There is, . 


* Mary's firſt letter to Elizabeth gives 1 us a \ ſtronger -ifture of 
| her ſituation and ſufferings than is to be met with elſewhere. 
| The tranſlation from the French is as follows: | 


| % Although my dear ſiſter is not unappriſed of the onda of 
= ſome of my ſubjects, whom, from nothing, I raiſed to the firſt 
dignities in my realm, yet that their ingratitude and rebellion- 
may appear the more conſpicuous, your majeſty will pleaſe to 
recolle& how firſt they attempted to ſeize me, and the king my 
late huſband ; but it pleaſed God not only to defeat their enter- 
prize, but to permit us to drive them from our kingdom, into 
which, however, they were again received, at your requeſt. But, 
no nes were they returned, than they committed a more enor- 
mous crime than the former, by killing one of my ſervants in 
my preſence, when big with. child, and by holding me captive.. 
And though Providence was again propitious in delivering me 
out of their power, and I not only forgave, but. received them 
into as great confidence as ever; yet they, forgetting my fa 
your, and diſregarding their promiſe, deviſed; fayoured, ſigned, 
and aſſiſted in a crime which they falſely impute to me, as I hope 
plainly to prove to you. Under this, pretext they came againſt 
me in battle- array, accuſing me of being badly counſelled and 
of keeping bad company, from which they wanted to deliver 
me, that they might freely ſhew me what things required refor-" 
mation. Being conſcious of my own innocence, and willing to 
prevent bloodſhed, I ſurrendered myſelf. But reformation (of 
which I was deſirous), was not their, purpoſe. They ſeized and' 
ſent me to priſon. When I accuſed them of. breach of promiſe, 
and requeſted to know the reaſon of this diſloyal uſage, they 
anſwered me not. I aſked to be heard in council: it was re- 
fuſed me. In ſhort, they confined me without the neceſſary at- 
tendants ; two women, a cook, and a ſurgeon, being all my 
houſhold. They threatened to kill me, if I did not ſign a re- 
nunciation of my crown, which the fear of death only made me 
to do, as I have fince evidenced before all, my nability, and as I 
| hope to give you authentick proofs, of. After that, they re- 
ſeized, (ils me reſaiſirent) accuſed, and proceeded againſt me in 
parliament, 
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A.D. 1568; too good reaſon to believe, that Middlemore 
was: . vaſtly: ann is xy 


parliawent, without acquainting 1 me with their — — without 
hearing me, forbidding any lawyer to defend my cauſe. They 
likewiſe obliged others to accede to their uſurpation of my dig- 
nity; and robbing me of every thing I had in the world, they 
would never permit me, either by words or writing, to prove 
the falſity of their inventions. At laſt it pleaſed God to deliver 
me, when they were on the verge of murdering me, that they 
might enjoy my. ſtate with more ſecurity, although I offered 
* to anſwer their accuſations, and to concur with them in pu- 
niſhing the guilty. I fay at pleaſed God to deliver me, to. the 
great contentment of all my ſubjects, Murray, Morton, 
Hume, Glencairn, Sempil, and Marr, only excepted ; and 
yet, after the whole , of the nobility, had reſorted to me, I 
ſent, in ſpite of their ingratitude and unjuſt cr nelty, to of- 
fer them ſurety for their lives and eſtates, and to call a par- 
liament for the reformation of the ſtate. Twice did I make this 
overture, and twice did they impriſon my meſſenger 8, and, by 
proclamation, declared all who ſhould aſſiſt me traitors. I in- 
formed them, that if they would name any one of my party to 
mediate in peace, he ſhould be ſent; provided they would alſo 
conſmiſſion thoſe of their fa ction I ſhould pitch upon, for that 
purpoſe. They took my officer, and my proclamations; and 
when I demanded a fafe- conduct for my lord, Boyd, they an- 
fwered, if any had failed in duty to the regent and my ſon, 
whom they ſtile king, they had nothing for it, but to deſert me, 
and ſubmit. This greatly incenſed all the nobility. 1 9 5 
ſtanding, when I conſidered that they were only private men, 
(particuliers) and that all my nobles were more than ever de. 
voted to my ſervice, 1. would not proceed to chaſtiſe them, 
hoping that time, and your favour, would by degrees reduce 
them to their duty. But being informed that they were re- 
ſolved either to retake me, or all die in the attempt, I began 
to march towards Dumbarton, my nobility keeping between 
me and the enemy. This when they ſaw, they poſted them- 
ſelves in the way of my forces, in order to catch me. My 
troops, being irritated to be thus interrupted on their march, 
attacked them, but without order. Thus, though I had twice 
their number, God permitted me to be diſcomfited. Many 
| were killed in the-field, many cruelly in the retreat, and many 
| were made priſoners. But breaking off the purſuit, in order to 
| take 1 me * dead or alive, I haſted firſt to Dumbarton ; but 
. ſoon 
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incompatible with his oſtenfible orders. The 4-D- * 
lord Scroop was ordered to co-operate with | 
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Middlemore; but the reader, in the notes, 
will perceive how they executed their commiſ- 
fion, in a letter written by Mary to Elizabeth 
in French, which I have tranſlated, and eſteem 
to be one of the moſt perfect models of epiſ- 
tolary writing, though I do not recolle& to 
Mn ever ſeen it in any gcatch hiſtorian &. 
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4 RE foon anne my courſe, God, of his infinite goodneſs, pre- 

1  ferved me, to fly into your country, being well affured G50 f „5 
oc, my lord Herries, and the other nobles who attend me, will not 
ar. only find a ſafe protection from their cruelty in your natural 
his RE 200dnefs, but affiſtance to recover my kingdom, and recom - 
by mendation to other ſovereigns. I beg you will ſend immedi- 
in 
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ately for me, as I am in a condition not even ſuiting a ſingle - 1 
70 gentlewoman, having faved nothing from the enemy; to eſcape 4 


io ; whom, I was obliged to ride fixty miles the firſt day acroſs the 
hat country, never having dared fince then to travel but by night. 
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he But as I hope ſoon to narrate to you, if you compaſſionate my F 
$4 misfortunes, the whole of their proceedings, I will not at pre- bi 
on ſent importune you with a longer narrative; but end wich my * 
1 = prayers to God for good health and long life to yon, and to me _ 1 
ith. = patience and conſolation, which I expect from you, to whom 1 * 
; bdumbly recommend myfelf. Wirkington, May 17, 1568. | i, 
=D, A * «© Madam, my good ſiſter, the gentleman who delivers you 1 
de- this, being come with a commiſſion from my good brother the "= 
22 king of France, that he may underſtand tbe truth of my ſtate 1 
luce and treatment in your kingdom, I am ſorry that I have io little 36 
35 reaſon to praiſe the behaviour of your miniſters. As for your - # 
| ſeif, I neither can, nor will complain of you; and the rather, 3% 
becauſe I underftand by my lord Herries, as well as by the copy i 


of a letter you wrote to my baſtard-brother, that you have or- 
dered that wicked ſubject to render you an account of his unjuſ- 
tifiable proceedings. But what has followed? Middlemore ſent 
to protect my ſubjects, has not, indeed, met with a refuſal of 
your requeſt, for that you might command; but before his eyes, 
they have demoliſhed the houſe of a principal baron, and with« 
out ſceming to take offence at an outrage ſo diſgraceful and diſs 
honourable to yout GP, in which I and * friends re- 
Vor. VII. R o 
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Mary finds 
herſelf a 


priſoner, 


THE HISTORY 
Mary was conducted from Cockermouth to 
e raged and waited * by the lord r 


pole our all, he Has remained hs eight days with tem! in heir 


company. What kind of offices he uſes, I cannot ſay; but all 


my ſubjects affirm, that they are worſe treated ſince his arrival. 
My enemies go farther; they boaſt of having an additional au- 
thority by him; and while they are purſuing their plan of con- 


quering my Lingdon!, they are abuſing you with promiſes, that 
they will lay before you the proofs of their wicked calumnies. 


What terrors would not this unequal treatment, which we re- 
ceive, ſtrike into me, were I not emboldened by my innocence, 
and my truſt in that God who has hitherto preſerved me! Con- 
ſider, madam, they poſſeſs my authority, they uſurp my power, 
they have my eſtate as the means of corruption; the revenues of 
the kingdom are at their command; and your miniſters, ſome of 


them at leaſt, daily ſend them os and counſels how to be- 


have ſo as to win you over. I wiſh to God you knew what I 


know. As to me I am here, kept as a priſoner, and diſcounte- 
nanced by the refuſal of your preſence; while my enemies, with 


ſwords in their hands, have ſeized my all, under falſe invento- 
ries, the methods which they have uſed to detain them, while 
they proſecute their malicious ſlanders againſt me, wlio am de- 
ſtitute of counſel, and the means of making the proper prepa- 
rations, under ſuch circumſtances, for vindicating my honour, 
All J can fay is, may God judge between them and me 

% My enemies have ſeen their cauſe countenanced by the only 


power from whom I expected relief; nay, my lord Seroop was 


commiſſioned to treat with them, which was the ſame thing 43 
owning them to be the fountain of juſtice. 


I cannot help pouring forth my complaints to you, to beg 


that you would ſend for me, that you may hear my ſorrows, 
and give me quick relief, according to my neceſſities ; or elſe that 
you would permit me to retire to France, or to any other coun- 
try, where, as I wrote in my laſt letters, I ſhould find more ſuit- 
able entertainment. I again implore you, as you ſee what ef. 
fects have followed, not to award ſo unequal a combat, betwixt 
them armed, and me defenceleſs. Impart to this gentleman. 


your reſolution, whether, in reſentment of the diſhonour they 


have done you, you intend to aſſiſt me, or to ſuffer me to go. For 


without waiting for a third attack, I ſhall be forced to have re- 


courſe to the kings of France and Spain, if you will take no 
concern in, nor have any regard for, my juſt complaints; and 
when I am reſtored to my Ognity, I ſhall then be in 3 condition 
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OF SCOTLAND. 123 
2nd Sir Francis Knolles, Elizabeth's vice-cham- 4. D. 2868. 
berlain, with letters from that princeſs, filled 

„ een of friendſhip, and e of re · 
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Ir : 
l 8 convince yon of Shao malice, and my innocence. To ſuffer | 
l. them to conquer my kingdom, and then come and accuſe me, NN, 
_ what have I gained by putting myſelf under your protection? Is * 
„ 2 it a proof of their righteouſneſs that they proceed without an- 15 
at ſwering for what is laid to their charge? Judge, madam, ac- by 
s: cording! to that ſuperior underſtanding with which God has bleſt 1 
- you, and not according to the views of thoſe who are ſwayed by ug 
e, partial affections. I blame no perſon; but tread upon a vile "op 
i= RE worm, and it will turn againſt you. With what anguiſh then [A 
„ RE muſt a royal heart bear thoſe delays which your adviſers have # 
of BY | occaſioned ? $4 
of I | e implore you, hear my complaints, which I have Cefired A 4 
2 mis gentleman to lay before you, and give them ſuch an anſwer * 
I WE 25 that they ſhall need to proceed no farther. Thus, according 6 
8 Z | to my hopes in you, you ſhall demonſtrate that you have no oc- 15 
tn cafion to be admoniſhed to do juſtice to your blood, your equals, | 
0- IK your neighbours, and your friends; and that you are even care- af 
le 5 ful to hear and relieve the afflicted and oppreſſed, rather than 9 
e- | the powerful and the unjuſt. Prove yourſelf, in effect, to be my 3 
a- elder ſiſter, and you ſhall ſee that, with all gratitude and obe- bY 
IT. dient friendſhip, I ſhall prove myſelf worthy of being the dy. 
| younger. The king, my good brother, will aſſiſt you in all bi 
ly our undertakings, if you require it; ſo will the king of Spain; * 
as and both of them ſhall owe you thanks. But, this apart, let * 
43 the obligation be to me alone, let the ſatisfaction be theirs; and, 1 
ccccording to your anſwer, this gentleman will either aſſure his * 
eg 4 _ of your good offices, or will put bim upon employing his 0 
s, RE own; which will give me no ſmall uneaſineſs, on account of the 1 
lat = friendſhip I promiſed myſelf at your hands, and -which you had 3 
m- once reſolyed to perform. 1 
it⸗ A e likewiſe beg that you will ſuffer the lord Fleming to pro- th: 
ef- cebed on his journey, in ſome particular buſineſs relating to my . 
ixt jointure. There are certain other ſmall requeſts in favour of 4 
BETA ſome of my moſt truſty ſervants, which I have defired this gen- 5 b. 
ey A tleman to lay before you. Not to trouble you with a longer let- i 
"or W ter, I make a tender to your majeſty of my moſt affectionate re- 1 
re- ſpects, praying God, madam, with health, to give you a long 4 
no ; and happy 10 From . this twenty Ait of June, 5 
nd Vour good ſiſter, 15 
jon 2 | | . | 


to | | R 2 | 5 dreſs; 
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4. b. 368. dreſs ; but they were at the ſame time ſecretly 
enjoined to keep a ſtrict watch over all Mary's 
motions, that ſhe might not regaio ber liberty. 
This was the effect of Cecil's counſels. He had 
convinced Elizabeth, that if Mary was ſuf- 
fered to go over to France, the would return 
to Scotland with a French army, which, when 
joined by her friends there, might endanger 
Elizabeth's crown. To have reſtored Mary to 

the throne of Scotland, was, he ſaid, equally 
dangerous to Elizabeth; as the firſt uſe ſhe 
would make of her power would be to extin- 
guiſh the Engliſh, and, perhaps, the proteſtant 
intereſt in that country, by the ſevere revenge 
ſhe would take upon her enemies. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that the moſt fortunate 
event of Elizabeth's reign was, that ſhe had 
now her moſt formidable enemy her captive, 
Elizabeth, though a great princeſs, had about 
her many feminine weakneſſes ; among which 
was a high conceit of her own perſonal beau- 
ties, and appearing fenfibly mortified with the 
thoughts of being rivalled. All Europe re- 
founded with the fame of Mary's charms, 

Which were now at their full height, while 

her converſation and writing proved that the 
accompliſhments of her mind exceeded, if poſ- 
ſible, thoſe of her perſon. The having it in 
her power to lock up from the public view the 
only rival ſhe dreaded, either in empire or 
beauty, flattered her vanity, It was an event 
which 


OF SCOTLAND. 125 
which ſhe durſt not have hoped for, and eraſed A.D..«568. 
from her mind all ſentiments (ſuppoſing them 
to have becn . of n for her 
lilter queen. 

The friſt requeſt rs by. Mary. to Elizabeth She writes 
Was, that ſhe might be admitted to her pre- — 2 
ſenee, that ſhe might clear herſelf from every 
imputation upon her conduct, either as'a queen 
or a woman. She then fent lord Herries with 
letters, repeating this requeſt in the mo 
earneſt manner; and Elizabeth received bim 

with great apparent cordiahity ; but intimated, 
that before The gave his mĩſtreſs a meeting, ſhe 
mutt clear up her conduct. She charged him, 
at the fame time, with a letter to Mary, and 
gave him copies of Middlemore's inſtructions; 
nay, the ſeemed inpatient to have an oppor- 
tunity to give Mary the moſt convincing proofs 
of her friendſhip and affettion. The report 
made by lord Herries of his favourable recep- 
tion, filled Mary with the moſt agreeable hopes 
of ſeeing a ſpeedy end to her faffermgs ; but a 
few hours awakened her from her detuſion, 
when the found ſhe was a priſoner. It was 
upon this occaſion ſhe wrote the letter to Eli- 
zabeth which I have already inſerted in the 
notes, becauſe the tranſactions mentioned in 
it were previous to the date of the letter, 
which is their only voucher, Upon the return 
of Herries, and his preſenting her with ElHiza- 
betl's letter, ſhe was amazed to find that prin- 
DB ceſs 
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in the moſt 
pathetic 
cerms. 


HRE HISTORY 
ceſs inſiſt upon her clearing herſelf from all the 
charges againſt her, in a legal, formal, manner, 
and before Engliſh commiſſioners. Mary was 


| ſoon removed to Bolton, a houſe belonging to 


the lord Scroop. In the mean while, Cecil re- 
ceived a letter from the Engliſh embaſſador at 
Paris, dated the ſeventh of July, acquainting 
him with a deſign entered into by the kings of 
France and Spain, and the pope, againſt Eli- 
zabeth, upon Mary's account. This deſign 
was diſcovered to Norris by the provoſt- mar- 
Mal of Paris, whom he entertained as a ſpy, 
and Who informed him, that an Italian, who 
was very intimate with the earl of Arundel in 
London, was the agent for the party there; 
and that the French king was to fit out fix gal- 
lies under De Lagard, as his proportion of the 
expedition. Elizabeth and her miniſters be- 
lieved, or affected to believe, this intelligence; 
and Mary's unguarded reſentment at the treat- 
ment ſhe received, ſerved as a handle to juſtify 
farther ſeverities. 

The counteſs of Lenox had been delivered 
out of the Tower, upon the news of her ſon's 
murder reaching Elizabeth; and was now be- 
come intimate with that princeſs, who en- 
couraged her in her inceſſant and earneſt ap- 
plications againſt Mary for that inhuman act. 
Elizabeth ſtill pretended to be under great dif- 
ficultics how to behave, while Mary com- 
plained bitterly of her admitting the counteſy 


of 
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of Lenox to her company, and excluding her 4-P-258. 
from that privilege which ſhe ſaid was due to 
her birth, ſufferings, and her innocence. Mary, 
at laſt, threatened to make a public appeal to 
the princes of Europe concerning her wrongs. 
Elizabeth's reply was, that the Engliſh lion 
was generous, but was not to be braved. 
Mary, in return, hoped, that it the had made 
uſe of any unbecoming expreſſions, that Eli- 
zabeth would conſider them as being wrung 

from her by her injuries and miſeries, * If (ſaid Letter from 

ſhe) I have offended you, I am in your power Elizabeth, 
to make you ſatisfaction. But if you injure *** 7 

me, to whom can I complain of my good ſiſ- 
ter and couſin, but to the queen of England ? 
If you, added ſhe, are the firſt of the lion 
brood, you cannot refuſe me to be the ſecond.” 
Mary then offers to order all her party in 
Scotland immediately to lay down their arms, 
and to ſubmit her cauſe to a trial in Weſt- 
minſter Hall. She wrote many other letters to 
the like purpoſe, which I am obliged to omit. 
All their effect was only to multiply her 
| hardſhips. She had ſent the lord Fleming to 
aſſiſt lord Herries at the Engliſh court, and 
from thence to proceed to that of France; but 
= even this poor conſolation was denied to Mary; 
and Elizabeth ſtopt Fleming in his journey, 
on pretence, that ſhe had already acquainted 
the French king. of her affairs by his embaſ- 
ſador, Beaumont. Cecil went fo far as to ſay 
| at 
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A. D. 2555. at the council - board, that Elizabeth -ought to 

_ avail herſelf of the juncture, by reviving her 

claim of ſuperiority over the kingdom of 
Scotland. That artful miniſter was no ſtranger 

to Elizabeth's ſecret thoughts; and was incef- 

fantly ſuggeſting to her and her council the 
dangers that muſt accrue to England, if Mary 
was ſuffered to regain her liberty. He held it 

as an undoubted truth, that the was born the 

hereditary enemy of Elizabeth, whom the 

hated in her heart, and whom ſhe confidered 

as the author of all her misfortunes ; and that 

the firſt uſe ſhe would make of her freedom, 
would be to throw herfelf into the arms of 
France, which, in conjunction with her party 

both in England and Scotland, would be 

greatly an overmatch for Elizabeth. Theſe 

reaſons are inforced in Cecil's papers that have 

come to our hands, with great perſpicuity, and 

ſtrength of reaſoning; but the particulars do 

not properly fall within the e of hit- 

tor y. 

Her difres Mary's ſituation became every day more 6 

Tagland ang Plorable. The earl of Northumberland and the 

Seathand. popiſh ſubjects of England were removed from 

her perſon ; and a deſign was formed to remove 
her either to Nottingham, or Fotheringay. The 

Engliſh council of the North was reprimanded 

for the civilities ſhewn her by the members. 

The lord Claud Hamilton, and other young 

Scotch noblemen, Who had come to pay her 

their 
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QF SCOTLAND. 129 
their reſpects, were told that their abſence 4. .. 2568. 
would be more agreeable; and it was even 
hinted to herſelf, that ſhe ought to break off all 
correſpondence with Scotland. In that kingdom 
Mary's. affairs wore the ſame melancholy aſpect. 
Immediately after the battle of Langſide, the 
caſtles of Hamilton and Draffan ſurrendered tg 
the regent ; and the lord Ruthven was ſent to 
command againſt the earl of Hyntley, who had 
advanced to the banks of the Tay, to join Mary 
with a thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe; 
but hearing of her overthrow, he thought it 
prudent to retyrn to the north. In the mean 
while, the earls of Argyle and Caſſils had drawn 
together the ſcattered remains of Mary's army 
to a conſiderable number; but hearing that the 
regent was advancing againſt them, at the head 
of four thouſand men, they diſmiſſed their 
forces, and many of them gave hoſtages to him for 
their good behaviour. Upon Middlemore's ar- 
rival in Scotland, he found the regent Ls a 
= ing over all oppoſition. 
. E Mary's conduct under ſuch a load of afflic· A commiſ- 
e tions, though paſſionate, and ſometimes incon- pointfi ro 
1 | fiſtent, was natural. She often upbraided W 
«e Elizabeth as having prevailed upon her to re- 
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admit her rebels into Scotland. She ſometimes 

| complained of her duplicity, in detaining her, a 

, [© fovereign, free-born, princeſs. At other times, 
» he threatened to apply for juſtice to other 
r | princes, nay, to the Turk himſelf, if ſhe was de- 
Ya. Vit 8 wid 


130 AIT -HISTONFY 
4. p. 1568. nied it in England; and ſhe complained moſt 
vehemently, that Elizabeth had agreed to ad- 
mit her rebel and baſtard brother to her pre- 
ſence, while ſhe excluded her, though her equal 
and her fiſter, from that privilege. As to the 
regent, though he had the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
that his perſon and cauſe were favoured by Eli- 
zabeth, yet he ſought to guard himſelf againſt 
| accidents. Elizabeth had required him to 
forbear all hoſtilities againſt the queen's party, 
and he ſeemed to obey, though he pleaded 
that he had done nothing but by the authority 
of parliament. . I am, however, to obferve, that 
Mary was denied to be heard before that par- 
lament in her own defence. After a long de- 
bate in the Engliſh council, Elizabeth ſaw that 
ſhe could with no colour of equity reject all 
Mary's applications; and under pretext of 
Mary having already agreed to have her cauſe 
heard before Engliſh judges, ſhe named the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and Sir 
Ralph Sadler, her commiſſioners to try the 
cauſe between Mary and her ſubjects. It does 
not appear, that Mary had ever preciſely agreed 
to that method of proceeding ; but Elizabeth 
took advantage of her general declarations, that 
| the was willing to refer her cauſe to her cogni- 
| zance. It was eaſy to ſee that Elizabeth, by the 
method ſhe propoſed, would gain all the ends 
ſhe ſecretly aimed at, and ſtill preſerve ſome ap- 
| pearance of juſtice, It was no difficult. matter 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


to perplex and prolong the trial, and thereby to A. D. 1568. 
continue Mary's confinement, while Murray was 


to reign in Scotland as Elizabeth's ſubſtitute. 


him to be ready to appear before Elizabeth's 
commiſſioners, on the fourth of October follow- 
ing; but this reſolution of Elizabeth was diſa- 
greeable to both parties. The lord Herries, 
who was Mary's ambaſſador with Eliza- 
beth, endeavoured to explain the meaning of 


his miſtreſs, in offering to ſubmit her cauſe 
to Elizabeth. He ſaid, ſhe never meant to 
admit her own ſubjects to be parties againſt her; 


but that ſhe might have acceſs to Elizabeth, to 
whom ſhe would not only vindicate her con- 
duct, but make ſuch diſcoveries as were known 
only to herſelf. He objected, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, againſt his miſtreſs debaſing herſelf to ad- 
mit Enghſh noblemen, be their rank ever ſa 
high, as judges between her and her ſubjects. 
This oppoſition made by Herries, ſerved as 
freſh matter to juſtify Mary's continuance in 
priſon, eſpecially after Elizabeth had received 
letters from Mary herſelf to the ſame purpoſe. 
Elizabeth referred Herries to her council, who 
charged him with having retracted what had 


been before agreed upon by himſelf and his miſ- 


treſs, Herries made the beſt apology for both 
he could, and offered, if Elizabeth would ſuffer 
Mary to return to Scotland, to procure the gua- 
ranty of the kings of France and Spain, that no 

S2 foreign 
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Murray, in the mean while, had notice given It is oppoſ- 


ed by lord 
Herries. 
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AD. 1568. foreign troops ſhould be admitted into that 


Conduct of 
the regent, 


THE HISTORY 


kingdom; but not being able to produce any 


authority from thoſe two potentates, Elizabeth 


perſiſted in her refolution of . n 5 
cauſe before commiſſioners. 

The regent,' on the other hand, erdeceded 
with every caution that attends conſcious guilt. 
Though he was well aſſured of Elizabeth's fa- 
vour and Cecil's friendſhip, yet he thought 
proper to make ſome. previous ſtipulations, 
He demanded a full and particular anſwer of 
what he was to expect, in caſe he and his 
friends ſhould make good their allegations 


againſt Mary, by proving the letters, ſonnets, 


and contracts they had in their hands to be ori- 
ginals of her writing, Cecil anſwered this de- 
mand in a moſt evaſive manner. He ſaid, if his 
commiſſioners ſhould appear before thoſe of 
Elizabeth, they ſhould be heard; but that, 
though the papers in queſtion ſhould be found 
to be originals, both parties ſhould have a fair 
hearing. - Upon further conſideration, the lord 
Herries, with Mary's conſent, agreed to accept 
of the commiſſioners; and upon his return to 


Bolton towards the end of July, he made the 


following declaration to Mary in 'the hearing 
of lord Scroop and Sir Francis Knolles, which 
is of too much importance to the ſubſequent 
part of this hiſtory to be omitted here. 

Queen Elizabeth hath commanded me to 
aſſure * majeſty, if you will commit your 
6 cauſe 
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OFSCOTLAND, 133 
eauſe_ to her, not as your judge, but as your A. p. 2381. 
couſin and friend, ſhe will ſend for thoſe noble- 
men of Scotland who have depoſed you, and 
oblige them to render an account of their con- 
duct, before any Enghſh commiſſioners you and 
her ſhall approve of; for which if they can aſ- 
ſign reaſons (and the queen of England thinks 
they cannot vindicate their behaviour) queen 
Elizabeth will by arms (if they ſhould oppoſe it) 
replace you on the throne, on condition that 
you renbunee all claim to her crown during het 
life, and that of the iſſue of her body; that you 
abandon France, and enter into a ſtrict confede- 
racy with England; and, laſtly, that rejecting 
- © themaſs, you receive the common Prayer hook 
- = of the Engliſh communion.” 
s It was obſerved of Mary, that after 84 arrival Alteration 
at Bolton caſtle, her perſon and behaviour was behaviour. 
t entirely altered. Whether from poliey or de- 95 
d jection of ſpirit (but moſt probably from both) 
ſhe loſt that eaſe and affability which had en- 
chanted all who approached her, after her firſt 
arrival in England. She now appeared thought- 
ful, reſerved, and backward in ſpeaking, either 
of her friends or enemies; and in matters of re- 
g [MK ligion ſhe diſcovered fo wonderful a docility, 
h that ſhe admitted the miniſtry of a proteſtant 
t chaplain, and even liſtened to his arguments 
for her converſion. Though at firſt ſhe made 
ſome ſcruple with regard to the above declara- 
tion of the lord Herries from Elizabeth ; yet ſhe 
& afterwards 
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134 THE HISTORY: 

A.D. 1568. afterwards acquieſced in it, and even ſent Eliza- 
beth thanks for her favour. Her calmneſs 
and reſignation touched lord; Scroop ſo much, 
that he wrote to the regent an account of the 
agreeable change which had been wrought in 
Mary, and in ſuch terms as hinted that Eliza- 
beth was beginning to have avery favourable opi- 
nion of her, The regent, in anſwer to this let- 
ter, treated Mary” s reformation as a mere farce, 

; and herſelf as a vile difſembler till ſhe could 
gain her ends. Mary wrote a letter to the re- 

gent, about the ſame time, upbraiding him 
with his barbarity and ingratitude. The an- 
{wer ſhe received conſiſted in profeſſions of mo- 
deration towards her cauſe, and regard to her 
perſon, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his being 
actuated only by public ſpirit, and the duty he 
ved owed his country. | 
de Mary's party in Scotland, though ignorant 
2pplytoEli- of her having ſubmitted to be heard before 

2 Engliſh commiſſioners, had aſſembled at Larges 
in a numerous reſpectable body. They joined 
in a letter addreſſed to Elizabeth, deſiring that 
ſhe would reſtore their injured ſovereign to her 
dominions, in which caſe they promiſed to 
ſhew themſelves for ever grateful to her (Eliza- 
beth) ; putting her in mind, at the ſame time, 
that they were far more capable than the re- 
gent and his party of doing her ſervice. This 
letter, which 1s dated the twenty-eighth of 
July, is ſigned by the archbiſhop of St. An- 

| | drew's, 


OF SCOTLAND. 


merville, Forbes, and Yeſter. 


Though Elizabeth took no notice of this pa- 
per, yet it had a ſtrong operation; and, by her 
requeſt, -the regent ſummoned a parliament to 
meet at Edinburgh on the eighteenth of Au- 
guſt, in order to know how that aſſembly 


ſtood affected towards their unhappy queen. 


Murray had a ſecret end to ſerve, by inducing 
the members to appear at York, as his com-. 
miſſioners, and the accuſers of Mary. At the 


ſame time, he reſolutely maintained his rights 


as regent, and threatened to forfeit all who 


did not recognize his authority. The queen's 


lords were proof againſt all his menaces; and 


continued in the field in ſo powerful a body, 


that he did not think it prudent to attack 


them, though he had made preparations for 


that purpoſe. : He informed Elizabeth of his 


difficulties; and ſhe prevailed upon Mary to 
order her party in Scotland to quit the field, 


provided the regent abſtained from all hoſti- 


lities, which he accordingly did; ſo that both 
parties diſmiſſed their forces. 

This was a fatal and imprudent ſtep in Mary, 
who probably was precluded from all oppor- 


tunity of knowing the true ſtate of her af-. 
tairs; otherwiſe, whatever ſeeming compli- 


ances 
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drew's, Huntley, Argyle, Crawford, Errol, 4. D. 1568. 
Rothes, Caſſils, Eglington, Caithneſs; the lords 
Fleming, Roſs, Sanquhar, Ogilvie, Boyd, Oli- 
phant, Drummond, Borthwick, Maxwell, So- 


Imprudent 
ſtep of 


Mary. 
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THE HISTORY: 


4. p. 1568. afterwards acquieſced in it, and even ſent Eliza- 


Her friends 
in Scotland 

apply to Eli- 
zabeth, 


beth thanks for her favour. Her calmneſs 
and reſignation touched lord Scroop ſo much, 
that he wrote to the regent an account of the 


agreeable change which had been wrought in 


Mary, and in ſuch terms as hinted that Eliza- 


beth was beginning to have a very favourable opi- 


nion of her. The regent, in anſwer to this let - 
ter, treated Mary” Ss reformation as a mere farce, 
and herſelf as a vile diſſembler till ſhe could 
gain her ends. Mary wrote a letter to the re- 


gent, about the ſame time, upbraiding him 


with his barbarity and ingratitude. The an- 


wer ſhe received conſiſted in profeſſions of mo- 
deration towards her cauſe, and regard to her 


perſon, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his being 
actuated only by public ſpirit; and the duty he 
owed his country. 

Mary's party in Scotland, though ignorant 
of her having ſubmitted to be heard before 
Engliſh commiſſioners, had aſſembled at Larges 
in a numerous reſpectable body. They joined 


in a letter addreſſed to Elizabeth, deſiring that 
ſhe would reſtore, their injured ſovereign to her 


dominions, in which caſe they promiſed to 
ſhew themſelves for ever grateful to her (Eliza- 
beth) ; putting her in mind, at the ſame time. 
that they were far more capable than the re- 


gent and his party of doing her ſervice. This 


letter, which is dated the twenty-eighth of 
July, is ſigned by the archbiſhop of St. An- 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
drew's, Huntley, Argyle, Crawford, Errol, 
Rothes, Caſſils, Eglington, Caithneſs ; the lords 
Fleming, Roſs, Sanquhar, Ogilvie, Boyd, Oli- 


phant, Drummond, Borthwick, Maxwell, So- 


merville, Forbes, and Veſter. 


Though Elizabeth took no notice of this pa- 
per, yet it had a ſtrong operation; and, by her 
requeſt, the regent ſummoned a parliament to 
meet at Edinburgh on the eighteenth of Au- 
guſt, in order to know how that afſembly- 


ſtood affected towards their unhappy queen. 


Murray had a ſecret end to ſerve, by inducing 
the members to appear at York, as his com- 
miſſioners, and the accuſers of Mary. At the 
ſame time, he reſolutely maintained his rights 
as regent, and threatened to forfeit all who 


did not recognize his authority. The queen's 


lords were proof againſt all his menaces; and 


continued in the field in ſo powerful a body, 


that he did not think it prudent to attack 


them, though he had made preparations for 


that purpoſe. He informed Elizabeth of his 


difticulties; and ſhe prevailed upon Mary to 
order her party in Scotland to quit the field, 


provided the regent abſtained from all hoſti- 
lities, which he accordingly did; fo that both 


parties diſmiſſed their forces. 
This was a fatal and imprudent ſep in Mary, 
who probably was precluded from all oppor- 


tunity of knowing the true ſtate of her af- 
fairs; otherwiſe, whatever ſeeming compli- 


ances 
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Imprudent 
ſtep of 


Mary, 
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4-Þ,r568, ances ſhe might make to Elizabeth, ſhe un- 


THE HISTORY. 


doubtedly would have inſtructed her lords to 


pay no obedience to her orders, becauſe they 


Strength of 
Mary's 
party in 
Scotland. 


had been extorted from her under confinement. 
Murray being thus at liberty, aſſembled his 
parliament on the day appointed, being the 
eighteenth of Auguſt. This was an aſtoniſh- 


ing blow ta the queen's party, who imagined 


that. they were to wait the reſult of the pro- 
ceedings:in England. The meeting was, there- 
fore, far from being unanimous. Many, even 
of the regent's party, exclaimed againſt the 
cauſe between Mary and her ſubjects being 


carried before a foreign tribunal; and Mary's 
party 'complained, by letter, to queen Eliza- 


beth, of the inſidious manner in which they 


had been over-reached. This letter is dated 


the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, after the arch- 


biſhop of St. Andrew's, the biſhop of Roſs, 


lord Claud Hamilton, and other of the queen's 
barons had been forfeited in parliament ; and 


it was ſigned by the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, Huntley, Argyle, Crawfurd, Caſſils, 


Eglington, Claud Hamilton biſhop of Roſs, 


the lords Fleming, Sanquhar, Roſs, Boyd, So- 


merville, and Ogilvy. 
From the above liſt of fabſcribers, it ap- 
pears, that the queen's party had greater 


power and property in the kingdom than that 


of the regent. The latter, however, was poſ- 


N of the executive authority, and had a 


body 
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F SCOTLAND. 

body of troops at his command, ready to exe» 
cute his orders; ſo that none of his profeſſed 
enemies durſt truſt themſelves at Edinburgh. 
The kings of France and Spain, and other 
princes on the continent, were ſtrongly pre- 
poſſefled againſt him; and ordered their mi- 
niſters at Elizabeth's court to repreſent the 
caſe of Mary as that of royalty itſelf oppreſſed 
by a daring rebel. We have ſo many convinc- 


ing proofs, from records, of Elizabeth's and 


her miniſtry's profound diſſimulation, that no 


hiſtorian can pronounce any thing deciſive as 


to her ſincerity or duplicity, farther than as 
intereſt is the criterion of either. She cer- 
tainly, at this time, appeared to be highly in- 
cenſed with the regent for his proceedings 
againſt the queen's party; and told him, in 
plain terms, that if he did not appear at Vork, 
either in perſon or by his commiſſioners, on 
the day appointed, ſhe would hold Mary as 


acquitted from all the crimes that had been 


laid to her charge, and reſtore her to her crown 
by force of arms. ES | 
Murray, without truſting to Elizabeth's ſe- 


cret profeſſions of friendſhip, if ſhe made any, 


or appearing to be moved by her. menaces, 
aſſembled his troops before the queen's party 
could re-unite theirs, and invaded the coun- 
ties where Mary's chief intereſt lay. He made 


himſelf maſter of Annandale, Nidſdale, and 
the Lower Galloway, where he either garri- 


 VoL, VII. T ſoned 
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Activity 
and progreſs 
of Murray, 


me 
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A.D. 1568. ſoned or demoliſhed the houſes of his enemies; 


He names 
his com- 
miſſioners. 


will. On the eighteenth of September, a com- 


but, contented to ſhew what he was in a con. 
dition to perform, had he been rigorouſly dif- 
poſed, he appeared placable and moderate, if 
no farther provocation was given him. This 
was, in a great meaſure, owing to the counſels 
of Maitland. He was the only man on whom 
the regent could rely for advice; and he knew 
the advantage of having ſuch a ſtateſman in 
his party. Maitland, though very juſtly called 
the cameleon of that ſtate, wiſhed well both 


to his queen and his country ; and therefore 
had prevailed upon the regent not to kindle a 
civil war in Scotland, by forfeiting the two 


heads of Mary's party, the earls of Argyle 


and Huntley. This forbearance indicated a 
conſcious weakneſs in the regent, and gave 
ſpirits to Mary's friends, eſpecially after they 
found that he could not prevail with any of 
his party to act as his commiſſioners at York. 
Such was the ſtate of the regent's affairs 


when he received freſh letters from Elizabeth, 


in a ſtrain that determined him (though with 
great reluctance)' to a compliance with her 


miſſion paſſed the great ſeal of Scotland, in 
the name of the young king, appointing the 
regent, the lord-chancellor Morton, Adam bi- 
hop of Orkney, Robert commendator of 


Dumfermling, with Patrick lord Lindſay of 


the Byres, or any three of them, his embaſla- 
dors, 
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dors, to meet with the commiſſioners of queen “. P. 1568, 
Elizabeth at York, or any other place or places 
they ſhall think convenient, there amply to de- 
clare the reaſons of their arming againſt, their 
detaining, and depoſing the queen, that the 
juſtice of their cauſe might be manifeſted to 
the world: As alſo, in his name, either to. 
confirm any former treaty, or to contract ne- 
ones for the maintenance of the true religion, 
and the reſiſting any foreign or domeſtic power. 
that might attempt to diſturb the tranquillity 
of either realm. 
By this time, the three Engliſh commiſſion- Sept. 20. 
ers-were arrived at Vork. The firſt of them, of Elias. 
the duke of Norfolk, was a nobleman who ien 
ſtood as high in public eſtimation as he did in 
the rank of nobility, being the firſt temporal 
ſubject of England; and this was the great in- 
ducement which Elizabeth had to place him 
at the head of this commiſſion. He ap- 
pears, however, to have been inexperienced 
and credulous, and without a proper ſhare of 
firmneſs for his ſtation, The carl of Suſſex 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf only by his laviſh 
compliances with power, having been a cruel 
perſecutor of the proteſtants under Mary of 
England, with whom he was a reigning fa- 
vourite. He had parts and courage, and had 
always been remarkable for the contempt he 
expreſſed for Leiceſter. This was far from 
diſobliging Elizabeth, who, on ſuch occaſions, 
T 2 affected 
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A. D. 1563, ſoned or demoliſhed the houſes of his enemies f 


but, contented to ſhew what he was in a eb | 
dition to perform, had he been rigorouſly dif- 
poſed, he appeared placable and moderate, if 
no farther provocation was given him. This 
was, in a great meaſure, owing to the counſels 
of Maitland. He was the only man on whom 


the regent could rely for advice; and he knew 


the advantage of having ſuch a ſtateſman in 


his party. Maitland, though very juſtly called 
the cameleon of that ſtate, wiſhed well both 


to his queen and his country ; and therefore 
had prevailed upon the regent not to kindle a 


civil war in Scotland, by forfeiting the two 


He names 
his com- 


miſflioners, 


heads of Mary's party, the earls of Argyle 
and Huntley. This forbearance indicated a 
conſcious weakneis in the regent, and gave 
ſpirits to Mary's friends, eſpecially after they 
found that he could not prevail with any of 
his party to act as his commiſſioners at York. 

Such was the ſtate of the regent's affairs 
when he received freth letters from Elizabeth, 
in a {train that determined him (though with 
great reluctance)' to a compliance with her 


Will. On the eighteenth of September, a com- 


miſſion paſſed the great ſeal of Scotland, in 
the name of the young king, appointing the 
regent, the lord- chancellor Morton, Adam bi- 
hop of Orkney, Robert commendator of 
Dumfermling, with Patrick lord Lindſay of 
the Byres, or any three of chem, his embafla- 

dors, 
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dors, to meet with the commiſſioners of queen 4. P. 1568, 
Elizabeth at York, or any other place or places 


they ſhall think convenient, there amply to de- 
clare the reaſons of their arming againſt, their 
detaining, and depoſing the queen, that the 


juſtice of their cauſe might be manifeſted to 
the world: As alſo, in his name, either to. 


139 


confirm any former treaty, or to contract new _ 


ones for the maintenance of the true religion, 


and the reſiſting any foreign or domeſtic power 
that might attempt to diſturb the tranquillity 


of either realm. 


By this time, the three Engliſh commiſſion- 


ers were arrived at York. The firſt of them, 


the duke of Norfolk, was a nobleman who 


ſtood as high in public eſtimation as he did in 
the rank of nobility, being the firſt temporal 
ſubject of England; and this was the great in- 
ducement which Elizabeth had to place him 
at the head of this commiſſion, He ap- 


E pears, however, to have been inexperienced 


and credulous, and without a proper ſhare of 
firmneſs for his ſtation, The earl of Suſſex 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf only by his flaviſth 
compliances with power, having been a cruel 
perſecutor of the proteſtants under Mary of 
England, with whom he was a reigning fa- 
vourite. He had parts and courage, and had 


always been remarkable for the contempt he 


expreſſed for Leiceſter. This was far from 


diſobliging Elizabeth, who, on ſuch occaſions, 


T 2 | affected 


Sept. 20. 
Characters 


of Eliza- 


miſſioners. 
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THEY HISTORY 
affected the greateſt impartiality ; and being 
preſident of the council of the North, he na. 
turally became one of the commiſſioners. As 
to Sir Ralph Sadler, he was named, only be- 
cauſe he was a man of buſineſs, and for the 
great knowledge and experience he had in the 
affairs of Scotland. Wood, who was the re- 
gent's agent at London, had ſhewn them tranſ- 
htions of the letters and other papers charged 
upon Mary; and Elizabeth had been lately 
alarmed by the prince of Conde, with a re- 
port, that Mary had transferred to the duke of 
Anjou her right to the crown of England; and 
that his claim was to be ſupported by the 
popiſh princes of the continent, as ſoon as 
the pope ſhould confirm her renunciation. 
Thus nothing was wanting that could pre- 
Judge the cauſe of the unhappy Mary. Her 
commiſfioners were the lord Herries, the bi- 
ſhop of Roſs, the lords Levingſton and Boyd, 
the commendator of Kilwinning, and the ba- 
rons of Lochinvar, Skirling, Roſlin, and 
Grantully. Thoſe for the young king of 
Scotland (the proceſs being carried on in his 
name) were the regent, earl of Murray, the 
earl of Morton, the biſhop of Orkney, the 
abbot of Dumfermling, and the lord Lindfay. 
To them were joined, as aſſiſtants, Mr. James 
Macgill, Mr. Henry Balnaves, two ſenators of 
the college of juſtice, and Mr. George Bucha- 
nan, the celebrated hiſtorian, all of them de- 
Poted 
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voted to Murray's ſervice. Secretary Mait- A. ses. 
land, the baron of Lochlevin, the biſhop of 
Murray, and ſeveral other gentlemen, toge- 
ther with Murray's ſecretary, Wood, who is 
ſaid to have been the moſt factious tool of his 
time, acted as volunteers on the ſame ſide. 
The regent was furniſhed by Morton with the 
famous filver-box, and its contents; and he 
had given a receipt for the ſame to be forth- 
coming to Morton and the other lords who 
had taken arms againſt Mary, with the re- 
markable proteſtation, that he had neither aus - 
MENTED nor diminiſhed them, as if Mary's 
hand-writing had been a manufacture in 
which the parties dealt. As the proceedings 
of the commiſſioners have been often printed, 
we ſhall forbear filling our page with copies 
of the papers that paſſed among the three ſetts 
of commiſſioners, but ſtate the proceedings as 
they appear upon their journals, 

The acting commiſſioners for Mary were the Ther 2 
lord Herries and the biſhop of Roſs; and hav- 
ing received their inſtructions from her at Bol- 
ton, they met with Elizabeth's, and the re- 

gent's, commiſſioners at York on the fourth 
of October. Elizabeth's commiſſion imported, 
that the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, 
and Sir Ralph Sadler, were to treat and con- 
clude with queen Mary, or her deputies, pro- 
perly authoriſed, as alſo with James earl of 
Murray, and all others who ſhould come 1n 
| the 
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or king of Scotland, upon all hoſtilities that 
have been committed, or differences that at 
preſent ſubſiſt between the Scottiſh queen and 
any of her ſubjects, who own her ſon as their 
ſovereign : as alſo for determining any difputes 
between the Scottiſh queen and her; for con- 
firming former treaties, and contracting new 
ones, not only between the two queens, but 
between their realms and ſubjects.” - | 

Nothing could be more inſincere than the 
whole tenor of this commiſſion ; for Elizabeth 
was now predetermined upon Mary's condem- 
nation, or upon protracting the proceedings 
in ſuch a manner as that her confinement ſhould 
be next to perpetual. She diſcovered, indeed, 


an appearance of great diſlike towards the re- 


gent, whoſe authority, as ſhe boaſted to Mary, 
{he had not yet recognized; but this was only 
that ſhe might drive them to the neceſſity of 
vindicating her own conduct at Mary's ex- 
pence, ſo as to obtain a handle to proceed 
againſt her with the greater ſeverity, When 
Murray came into court, the Engliſh commiſ— 


ſioners demanded a fight of his commiſſion. 


At firſt, he refuſed to produce any, alledg- 
ing, that he was himſelf a principal; but he 
promiſed to get every thing he agreed to, ra- 
tified under the great ſeal of Scotland. This 
did not ſatisfy the Engliſh commiſſioners ; and 
at laſt he produced a commiſtion for hingfotf and 
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his fellows. In the commiſſion produced by 
Mary's friends, it was ſaid that queen Kli- 
zabeth had undertaken to reſtore the queen of 
Scots to her realm and authority. The Engliſh 
commiſſioners took exception at this clauſe, 
but at laſt accepted of the commiſſion in ſuch 
a ſenſe, as that thoſe words ſhould: not be 
binding upon queen Elizabeth. A form of an 
oath was then propoſed to be taken by the 


Scots, to which the young king's, as well as 


his mother's, commiſſioners objected, as being 
too declaratory of Elizabeth's ſuperiority. Next 
day, however, Mary's commiftoners produced 
the copy of an oath, which they were willing 
to take under a proteſt, that their miſtreſs, 
being a free ſovereign, did not mean, by having 
her cauſe examined, in that, to ſubmit herſelf to 
the judgment of any other power. The Engliſh 
commiſſioners accepted of this oath, but under 
a counter-proteſt, that they did not mean, by 
their acceptance, to prejudge any claim of ſu- 
periority which the crown of England might 
have over that of Scotland. Thoſe altercations 
being over, the dean of York adminiſtered the 
oaths, firit to the Engliſh mmm and 
then to the Scotch. 

On the ſeventh of October, the biſhop of Roſs 
and the lord Herries brought in,both by word and 
in writing, a heavy charge againit ! Murray and 
his ee for the injuries they had done to 
their queen and her friends, calling upon the 

oppolite 
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2. 2568: oppoſite party at the ſame time to produce 


their charge again Mary. A copy of this pa- 
per was ſent to the regent, who, with his tel. 
low-commiſſioners, appeared in the .afternoon 
of the eighth, and demanded. to know, if they 
ſhould! produce and prove their full charge 
againſt Mary, what affurance they had of being 
free and without danger from her diſpleaſure ; 
and what ſurety they had for the young prince 
their king, if he ſhould be reſtored. to their 
former eſtate. This demand was not new; for 
Elizabeth had foreſeen: it, and inſtructed her 
commiſtioners accordingly. Their anſwer was, 
that though their miſtreſs. earneſtly deſired to 
find Mary not guilty, eſpecially of the crime 
of her huſband's murder, yet ſhould: ſhe prove 
otherwiſe, her majeſty would think her un- 
worthy of a kingdom, and would. not ſtain 


her ow/n conſcience in maintenance of ſuch 2 = 


deteſtable wickedneſs, by reſtoring her to a 
kingdom. The'regent then declared that his 
demand aroſe from a general report which pre- 
vailed, as if Elizabeth was determined, at all 
events, to acquit Mary, and reſtore her to her 
kingdom. He added, that his enemies pre- 


tended to produce this promiſe under Eli- 


zabeth's own hand. The Engliſh commiſſioners 


eaſily refuted all thoſe reports; but next day, 


the regent, inſtead of bringing in his anſwer, 


as he promiſed, ſtarted two difficulties: which 
= been enen to him **. Maitland. The 


ſirſt 
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grſt was, that Elizabeth's commiſſion did not &. P. 1368. 
expreſsly authorize her commiſſioners to treat 
of Darnley's murder. The ſecond was, that 
they were apprehenſive of very bad conſe- 
quences, ſhould Elizabeth delay to give ſentence 
after the proofs were produced. To the firſt 
objection it was anſwered, that the words of 
their commiſſion being general © to treat of all 
matters concerning their controverkes,” compre- 
& hended the murder. As to the ſecond objection, 
they could give it no other anſwer, than that 
Elizabeth's: conduct ſhould be conſiſtent with 
honour and equity. Thoſe anſwers were far 
from removing the ſcruples of the Scotch com- 
miſſioners, who inſiſted upon having ſecurity 
under Elizabeth's hand, that they ſhould not 
be expos'd to Mary's reſentment ; otherwiſe, 
they refuſed to produce their proofs. 
Every ſtep taken at this time by Murray and Reaſons 


his confederates, are ſtrong evidences how con- 3 

ſcious they were, that the letters, fo much bot pro- 

boaſted of, were forgeries. Had they been 

produced, they came into the poſſeſſion of the 
court; and they had, as will appear ſoon, reaſon 

to think that the Engliſh commiſſioners would 
_ detain them for their own and Elizabeth's vin- 
dication. This might have been fatal to their 

cauſe, as undoubtedly it would bave brought 

on enquiries into the genuineneſs of the papers 
themſelves, which Murray knew could not ter- 

minate to his advantage. They took a middle 

Vor. VII, U  - 
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the ſilver box had been produced, and its con · 


tents authenticated. Maitland, who now acted 
as an aſſiſtant to Murray, Macgill, Wood, and 
Buchanan, repaired to the Engliſh commiſ- 


ſioners, not as authorized by their principals, 


but as private gentlemen, and produced the 
contents of the ſilver box for their peruſal. It 
does not appear that any of the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners were acquainted with Mary's hand; 
nor had they the leaſt reaſon, to believe the 
Papers to be of her writing, but becauſe her 


enemies confidently affirmed them to be ſo *; 
and upon this affirmation, which could not be 
admitted in the moſt venal court of juſtice, 
depends all the proof that has been brought of 


thoſe letters being written by Mary. The re- 


. * Mr. Goodall's objections to the authenticity of the letters 


are ſo ſtubborn, that Dr. Robertſon ſays, All this author's 
(Goodall's) premiſes may be granted, and yet his concluſions 


will not follow, unleſs he likewiſe prove that the French letters, 


as we now have them, are a true copy of thoſe which were pro- 
duced by Murray and his party in the Scots parliament, and at 
Vork and Weſtminſter: but this he has not attempted.” This 
objection, if its principle is admitted, will go far towards inva- 
lidating any evidence that can be brought of à forgery. It has 


been ſo well and ſo accurately anſwered by the author of the 


Inquiry, (p- 61) that I muſt refer my reader to that ingenious 
performance. Was any argument wanting : to aſſiſt what that 
gentleman has ſaid, I might add-one which 1s. plain and poſitive ; 
I mean, that the accounts tranſmitted by the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners of the papers laid before them by the four Scotch af- 
ſiſtants, correſpond exactly with the French fetter, as we now 
have them. The fame may be ſaid of other extracts taken from 
them by n N and L which are tilt extant. 
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gent, at laſt, brought his anſwer to Mary's s A. v. 86s. 
charge; but it did not come up to any di- 
rect accufatior of Mary for. ET; her. 
kufband;* . 

This forbearance of Murray proved a 3 — 
1 difappointment 1 to Elizabeth, whoſe expectation ) 
had been wound 1 up to the higheſt pitch, that 
the regent would have no difficulty in forming 
and proving the charge of adultery and murder 
upon Mary, from the copies of the ſilver box 
papers Which had been ſent her. Dr. Robertſon P. 48, 
© is of opinion, that this moderation of the re- 
. gent aroſe from ſome political views, and the 
remonſtrances made to him in private by the 
duke of Norfolk, as to the infamous part he 
vas acting againſt his ſovereign and benefactor. 1 
This repreſentation, as the doctor has managed 
it, is plauſible; but it is unhappily deſtroyed 
by the ſingle fact of the regent's creature's 
having divulged the whole ſtrength of his evi- 
dence, though not in a judicial Way, to the 
| Engliſh commiſſioners, who actually ſent Eli- 
| zabeth an abſtract of the whole, in terms that 
as ſhewed they did not ſuſpect any forgery. On 7 


be the 12th of October, the following words were 
n added to Mary's commiſſion; and they are of 
e j importance, becauſe they rover how willing ſhe 
17 | was to pardon her diſobedient ſubjects : * And 


| there not only to treat, conclude, and indent, 
upon all ſuch. heads and articles as ſhall be 
| ung to our ſaid deareſt ſiſter's commiſſioners 


Us =: and 


She calls 
her com- 
miſſioners 


co London. 


4 Fe 
4 8 «+ 


long, but artful letter, ordering Sir Ralph Sadler 
do repair to her court, and recommending to 
them to uſe means for prevailing upon the re- 
gentẽs party to ſend up to London Maitland and 


khat none of the queen of Scots commiſſioners 
. may 


"of God, the reduction of our ſaid diſobedient 
ſubjects to their dutiful obedience” to us, for 
good amity, as well for by-gones as tg come, 
bdetwixt them and all our obedient ſußjects, but 
| alſo to treat, conclude, and determine, of all 


verſy between her and her ſubjects. 


diſtance between Vork and London: in ſhort, 


i HE HI 5 TORY 
and them, beſt for the furthering of the glory 


other matters and cauſes whatſoever in contro- 


In this ſtate of the proceſs every. thing wore 
a favourable appearance for Mary; and Eli- 
zabeth's difficulties, how to proceed againſt her, 
were multiplied. Mary's commiſſioners thought 
proper to attend her at Bolton to receive fur. 
ther inſtructions; but on the 16th of October, 
Elizabeth's commiſſioners received from her 2 


Macgill, and upon Mary's, to ſend thither the lord 
Herries and the abbot of Kilwinning. They were 
charged to infinuate to Mary's friends, that this 
propoſal was in order to ſhorten time, and pre- 
vent inconveniences occaljoned by the great 


that it was calculated for Mary's advantage. 
The reader cannot have the leaſt doubt of thc 
inſidious tendency of this letter, when he pe- 
ruſes the following paragraph. „In the delay 
herein, you ſhall do well to have good regard, 
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may gather any doubt of any evil ſucceſs of AD. 46, 
ber cauſe, but that they may imagine this con - 
ference of ours principally to be nieant how het 
reſtitution may be deviſed with furety of the 
prince, her ſon, and the nobility that have ad- 
bered to him: and therein you ſhall do well 

to underſtand their intentions in as many rea- 

ſonable degrees as may be deviſed; ſo as at the 
coming of you, Sir Ralph Sadler, we may have 

the more facility to treat thereof“ 

In the mean while, to give the better colour 
to this dark proceeding, the duke of Norfolk, 
who at this time was far from being ſuſpected 
of any attachment to Mary, was ordered to 

take a view of the frontiers and marches to- 

wards Scotland, while the earl of Suſſex was to 

apply himſelf. to the affairs of his preſidency. 

On the nineteenth of October the commiſſioners 
met again. The duke of Norfolk and his col- 
legues found very little difficulty. in bringing 

both parties to agree to the deputation required 

by Elizabeth; only Mary thought proper to 

add the biſhop of Roſs to the number of her 

deputies. Next day a queſtion of great im- 
portance to the conſtitution of Scotland was 
ſtarted by the Engliſh commiſſioners ; viz. To „ 

i a ilpute a- 

what perſon. the regiment and cuſtody of a bout the 
minor king of Scotland belonged during the yency. 
minority? The anſwer given by Mary's com- 
miſſioners was, that it was provided, by the 
immutable laws and cuſtoms of the realm of 
Scotland, 


150 INE HISTORY 
A.D. 1376. Scotland, that whoſoever is neareſt lawfully: 
deſcended of the king's. and queen's blood. of. 
that realm, being of perfect age, ſhall be go- 
vernor to the king or queen during their mino - 
rities: howbeit, they are not permitted to have 
the keeping of their perſons, becauſe they hall. 
ſucceed to the ſaid minors,” They ſtrengthened 
this opinion by the recent inſtance of the duke 
of Albany, Who, though a Frenchman; Was 
declared in parliament regent of Scotland 
during James the fifth's minority. They ob · 
ſerved that, in chuſing a regent, regard Was 4 
only had to the neareſt deſcending Jawfully:of 
the king's and queen's inheritors or ſovereigns 
of the kingdom of Scotland, and that fuch 
eould not be ſet aſide by any election of the 
ſtates. To prove this they ſhewed, that, upon 
| the duke of Albany's death, the ſtates of Scot- 
land had ſet aſide the regency provided by the 
will of James the Fifth, and choſe the duke 
of Chatleheraut. As to any inſtances that ap- 
peared to the contrary in hiſtory, it was ſaid 
they are few or none; and if nr. that. "_ 5 
den ſo choſen was an uſurper 4: pit P 
The opinion of the king of Scotland's:.coms | 
1 wifligders znas; directly the reverſe of this. Ac- 
cording to them, the ancient law of Scot- 
land was, that the king's children being of 
non- age, the neareſt of the king's houſe, that 
was able to govern, ſhould be king for his 
life-time; and, after his deceaſe, the crown 
ſhould 
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ſuould return to the king's children. The d 1368. 
great inconveniencies attending this law, in- 
duced Kenneth the ſecond to fix the ſucceſ- 
fon of the crown in the hereditary line. Li- 
vingſton of Callendar was choſen governor to 
James the ſecond, though many perſons of the 
royal blood were then alive in Scotland; and 
the parliament choſe the governors of Scot · 
land during the minority of james the third. 
I ſhall not purſue all the arguments drawn 
from hiſtory, with which this doctrine is ſup⸗ 
ported, becauſe the reader will find them in 
the preceding part of this work. It is of more 
importance to obſerve, that Elizabeth, at this 
time, perhaps to quicken and intimidate Mur- 
ray, ſhewed diſpoſitions for transferring the k 
regency to the duke of Chatleheraut, which 
was the reaſon Why ſhe charged her commiſ- 
fioners with this queſtion: This could not be 
unknown to Murray's party; and we accord- it 
ingly. find, in the paper they gave in, 2 moſt A 
deſpicable repreſentation \ of that duke's per- 
ſon rand his ee and Did his UB 
_ neſs to be regent. Fo 
Though thoſe opinions were laid before Eli- I = 
zabeth, yet they did not anſwer her main end, ——— 
which was to prevail upon Mary's commiſ- 
fioners to ſuffer the trial of her innocency, 
with regard to the murder of her huſpand, to 
be brought before herſelf; and, if poſſible, to 
prevail upon them to own their powers to be 
K OE ſufficient 


THE HISTORY 


&.D; 1558, ſufficient for that purpoſe. With regard to 


the duke of 


Murray, it was reſolved at Elizabeth's coun- 
cil- board, that he ſhould receive affurances, if 
he would prove Mary to be guilty of her huſ- 
band's murder, Elizabeth would never ſuffer 
her to be reſtored to her kingdom; but would 
proclaim to all the world her deteſtation of 
the guilt; and (continues the Engliſſi coun- 
cil-book) becauſe this manner of proceeding 
cannot be ſecretly uſed, but the knowledge 
thereof will, by ſome means, come to the 
queen of Scots, it is thought moſt neceſſary, 
before all things, that ſhe- be circumſpectliy 
looked unto for doubt of eſcaping : joining 
therewith the advertiſements out of France, 
of her friends report ſecretly, that it is deter- 
mined how ſhe ſhould eſcape now about this 


time, and alſo how ſhe hath preſently written 


to the earls of Huntley and Argyle, and the 
reſt of her friends, to draw towards the weſt 
borders of England, to receive her into her 
country; pretending outwardly, that by the 

queen's majeſty's favour, ſhe ſhall be ſpeedily 
delivered: and therefore it is thought good 
that all preparation be haſtened for her re- 
moving to Tutbury.” + 
This extract, from ſo reſpectable a record, 
ſhews how deep the enemies of Mary had 
laid the foundations of her ruin. But it is 
now proper that I ſhould unfold a ſcene, which, 
ina TR meaſure, accounts for many of the 
” 0 incon- | 
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inconſiſtencies that appear in the proceedings 4-2: 2368. 
at York, The duke of Norfolk had lately 
loſt his wife; and even at the time he was ap- 
pointed chief commiſſioner from Elizabeth, 
had formed a reſolution of marrying the queen 
of Scotland. Maitland had certainly 2 ſuſ- 
picion of his intention ; and we know that 
immediately upon his arrival at York, they 
had a very ſerious conference together upon 
the ſubject. Maitland acknowledged to the 
duke that he was determined to ſerve Mary ; 
and that he had accepted of being one of the 
I aſſiſtants to her enemies with that view. The — 
duke believed him; and informed him, in con- pers, p. 
1 fidence, that Elizabeth had determined to "IP 
| keep the cauſe between Mary and her enemies 
in ſuſpence, and to do whatever was in her 
power to oblige Murray and his party to charge | 
her publicly to the full extent of the crimes 
they had alledged againſt her, and to produce 
the originals of the papers . that had been 
tranſmitted to Elizabeth. Maitland receiving 
this important piece of intelligence from ſo 
unqueſtionable an authority, carried it to the 
regent, who afterwards had a conference with 
the duke upon the ſubject; and it is plain that 
he did not at all ſeem averſe to Maitland's 
opinion, that chey ought not to go to ex- 
tremes with Mary, by bringing a charge againſt 
| her, which, was it proved, muſt not only 

cover her with eternal infamy, but affect the 
vol. . legitimacy 
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A.D. 1568. legitimacy of her ſon, and conſequently his 


Murden's 
State Pa- 


pers, p. 52. 


Progreſs of 
that in- 
trigue. 
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ſucceſſion to the crown of England. The duke 


likewiſe touched upon the danger that might 
accrue to the regent himſelf, and his friends, 


from the indeciſion of Elizabeth, who cer- 


tainly would make her own intereſt the ſtand- 


ard of all her proceedings *. It is difficult, at 
this time, to ſay, whether both Maitland and 
the duke were not over-reached by the regent, 


and whether the latter did not keep up a ſecret 


correſpondence with Cecil, and his own ſe— 
cretary Wood, and inform them of all that 
had paſſed. I am inchned to believe that to 
be the caſe, rather than that the duke, as is aſ- 
ſerted by the writer of Melvil's Memoirs, was 
betrayed by one of the queen's lords. 

It appears, from the examination of the bi. 
ſhop of Roſs, before the council of England, 
that ſoon after Mary's arrival at Bolton, the 
duke of Norfolk had found means, by che 


agency of his ſiſter the lady Scroop, to ac- 


quaint Mary of his intention to offer her his 


hand; that Mary, at the ſame time, had a cor- 


* The author of Melvil's Memoirs has given us a very cir. 
cumftantial account of thoſe conferences, and pretends that be 
himſelf was in the ſecret. It is plain, however, that the whole 
of that account could not be written by one upon the ſpot, as 
many parts of it are unſupported by, and inconſiſtent with, the 
records ; particularly in ſaying, that the duke of Norfolk, on 
the firſt day of the meeting, required the regent to“ do ho- 
mage, in the king's name, to the crown of England, thinking 
he had ſome ground to demand the ſame, ſeeing the ſaid regent 
there to plead his cauſe before the council of England.” 


: F reſpondence 
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reſpondence with Maitland, to whom ſhe had 4. P. 1568, 


hinted the duke's propoſal; and that Mary 
ſhewed a great reluctance at coming to extre- 


mities with the regent and his party, The 


duke was of the ſame opinion, at firſt, very 
poſſibly, becauſe he thought that the ſilver- 
box papers were genuine. I am, however, 
inclined to believe, that in the future confer- 
ences he had with Maitland, the latter con- 
vinced him of the forgery; for we cannot, elſe, 
well account for the unremitting ardour which 
the duke afterwards expreſſed for compleating 
the match. Upon the whole, Elizabeth had 
reaſon to think, that ſhe ſhould more effec- 


tually attain her ends by calling all parties be- 


fore herſelf, as the proceedings at York had 
turned out ſo much in Mary's favour. 


The duke of Norfolk had again and a 


acquainted Elizabeth that the regent would 


perſiſt in refuſing to produce his main charge 
againſt Mary, till he ſhould have full aſſurances, 
under Elizabeth's own hand and ſeal, of par- 
don and indemnification, and himſelf being 
continued in the regency. Elizabeth, by call- 
ing the cauſe to herſelf, diſappointed the ex-. 
pectations of Norfolk. She ordered a new 


commiſſion to be made out, conſiſting of Sir 


Nicholas Bacon, the lord keeper of her great 
ſeal, the duke of Norfolk, the earls of Arun- 
del, Suſſex, and Leiceſter, the lord Clinton, 
lord- -high- admiral, Sir William Cecil, princi- 


pal 
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t56 THE HUISTORY 
A. Þ. 1368, pal ſetretary of ſtate, and Sir Ralph Sadler, 
chancellor of the duchy. Elizabeth, upon the 
arrival of Mary's commiſſioners, affected to 
treat them with particular diſtinctions. Se 
Rngled out the biſhop of Roſs, whom ſhe com- 
mended, in high terms, for his affection to 
his Tovereign, and ſhe publicly threatened to 
puniſh Mary's enemies, if they had nothing 
_ farther to alledge, to exculpate themſelves from 
the charge of rebellion. 
— Whoever is well acquainted with the true 
commit. Hiſtory of Elizabeth and her miniſters, will 
tenen. Rot be at all ſurprized to find that Murray 
was previouſly acquainted with this declara- 
tion, as it furniſhed him with a plauſible pre- 
text for exhibiting the whole of his charge 1 
againſt Mary. The firſt meeting of the ner 
edmmiffioners was at the great chamber at 
Weſtminſter; and after their commiſſion, un- 
der the great ſeal of England, had been exhi- 
bited and approved of by all parties, the bi- 
hep of Roſs, in the name of his fellow-com- 
miſnoners, offered to the board the following 
proteſtation, which is of too great confequence 
to this hiſtory, not to have a place here. 
& We the commiſſioners for the queen's high- 
neſs of Scotland, adhering to our proteſtations 
formerly made at York, declare, in preſence 
of the queen's majeſty's commiffioners of Eng- 
land, before we enter in conference, that al- 
Bes our Tovereign is content to fubmit the 


difference 
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60 F SCOTLAND. 
difference ſubſiſting between her and her diſ- 
obedient ſubjects to queen Elizabeth, ſo that 
they may be terminated to our 'miſtreſs's ho- 
nour and weal, we nevertheleſs do ſolemnly 
proteſt, we neither mean that her cauſe ſhall 


be treated in form of judgment, or' in Judicial 


place (which queen Elizabeth has alſo promiſed 
by letter to our ſovereign) ; nor do we admit 
of any judge or judges, becauſe ſhe is a free 
princeſs; yet are we willing to confer, treat, 
and conclude, about ſuch things as our com- 
miſſion warrants us, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to our ſovereign's moſt royal perſon, 
crown, and honour ; and we deſire this to be 
inferted in the conference, and in eyery future 
agreement.” Signed 
Jo. Roſſen. Herries. 
Boyd. Kilwinning. 

All preliminaries being adjuſted, and the 
proper oaths adminiſtered, the regent was 


made eaſy by the Engliſh commiſſioners, with 


regard to the indemnification and fecurity he 
had ſo long inſiſted upon. On the twenty- 
lixth of November, the regent accordingly en- 
tered a proteſtation, containing his reaſons for 


band's death, and his unwillingneſs to do it 
then, were it not that he could not, by any 


other means, vindicate himfelf from her charge, 
which had made impreſſions upon Elizabeth 


and her council, very much to his prejudice. 
The 


delaying to charge Mary home with her huſ- 


The regent 
proceeds in 
his charge. 


158 TS HISTORY; 
4-D.1563 The writer of Melvil's Memoirs repreſents the 
regent as having entered into ſtrong engage- 
ments with the duke of Norfolk, who it 
ſeems preſided at the board, not to-exhibit tlie 
charge of murder | againſt the queen. Upon 
his entering the court, the duke, as was his 
duty, demanded the accuſation; but the re- 
gent again inſiſted upon an indemnification un- 
der Elizabeth's hand and ſeal. The ſenſe of 
the court was, that her word was ſufficient; 
upon which Cecil aſked, whether the additional 
accuſation was ready ? Anſwer being made by 
Wood that it was, and ſnatching it out of the 
regent's boſom, „I will not deliver it (ſaid he) 
till her majeſty's hand- writing and ſeal be deli- 
vered to my lord-regent for what he demands.“ 
Upon this, the biſhop of Orkney ſnatched the 
paper from, Wood, and delivered it to the 
board. The regent being ſenſible of his error 
deſired to have it again, that he might add 
ſomewhat to it; but this was. refuſed, though 
the board offered to accept of any additional 
matter in a ſeparate paper. Though I have 
given the ſubftance of this ſtory. as I find. it in 
the Memoirs, yet I think it highly improbable 
that any ſuch farce was acted; or if it was, it 
was all preconcerted between Cecil and the re- 
gent. The additional accuſation againſt Mary 
is called an eik, becauſe it is ſupplemental to 
the former charge in the regent's anfwer. The 
whole of this very remarkable paper runs as 
follows ; . 
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& The accuſation againſt queen Mary, intitled, A. p. x56, 

An eik to the anſwer preſented by us, James 

earl of Murray, and regent of the realm of 
Scotland, and remnant commiſſioners appointed 

for the king's majeſty of Scotland, our ſove- 

reign lord, in his highneſs's behalf: and for 
_ ourſelves and remnant ſtates and people, his 
majeſty's faithful and obedient ſubjects, to the 
letter preſented to your grace, and the lords 
commiſſioners for the queen's majeſty of Eng- 

land, at York, on the behalf of the queen, 
mother to our ſaid ſovereign lord, preſented 

the twenty-ſixth of November, 1568. 

« Whereas in our former, upon good reſpects 
mentioned in our proteſtation, we kept back 
the chiefeſt cauſes and grounds whereupon our 
actions and whole proceedings were founded, 
wherewithal ſeeing our adverſaries will not 
content themſelves, but by their obſtinate and 
earneſt preſſing we are compelled, for juſtifying 
of our cauſe, to manifeſt the naked truth: it 
is certain, and we bolaly and conſtantly affirm, 
that as James, ſometime earl of Bothwell,. was 
the chief executor of the horrible and unworthy 
murder, perpetrate in the perſon of umquile 
(deceaſed) king Henry of good memory, father 
to our ſovereign lord, and the queen's lawful 
huſband; ſo was ſhe of the foreknowledge, 

council, device, perſuader and commander of 
the ſaid murder to be done, maintainer and 

fortifier of the executors thereof, by impeding 
and 
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160 1 FHE HISTORY, 
A b. 2868. and ftopping of the inquiſition and puniſhment 
due for the ſame according to the laws of the 
realm, and conſequently by marriage with the 
faid James, ſometime earl of Bothwell, delated 
and univerſally eſteemed chief author of the 
above-named murder : where through they 
begun to uſe and exerciſe an uncouth and cruel 
tyranny in the whole ſtate of the common- 
Wealth, and with the firſt (as will appear by 
their proceedings) intended to cauſe the inno- 
cent prince, now our ſovereign lord, ſhortly to 
follow his father, and ſo to transfer the crown 
from the right line to a bloody murderer and 
godleſs tyrant. In which reſpe& the eſtates of 
the realm of. Scotland, finding her unworthy | 
to regiment, diſcerned her demiſſion of the 
crown, with the coronation of our ſovereign 
lord, and eſtabliſhing of the regiment of that 
realm in the perſon of me the earl of Murray, 
during his highneſs's minority, to be lawfully, 
fufficiently, and righteouſly done, as in the acts 
and laws made thereupon more largely is con- 
tained. James, regent, Patrick, L. Lindſay, 
Morton, Ad. Orchad. Dumferline.” | 
Proceedings, This is the firſt direct charge given in by 
ane. Murray and his aſſociates againſt the queen, as 
8 being the perſuader and commander of her 
huſband's murder. It is remarkable, that in 
this paper the authors plainly ſay that they 
were puſhed on by their adverſaries to give it 
in. This allegation, af true, ſhews that Mary 
and 
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and her party, though they were well ac- 


quainted with the contents of the filver-box 
papers, were ſo far conſcious of her innocence, 
as to challenge their enemies to do their worſt. 
We likewiſe perceive that Murray entirely 


drops the pretext of Mary's having made a 
voluntary demiſſion of her authority, and 


roundly tells the Engliſh, that her demiſſion, 
the coronation of her ſon, and his own re- 


gency, were eflabliſhed by the ſtates, Murray 


being aſked by the Engliſh commiſſioners, whe- 


ther they might deliver to thoſe of Mary his 


eik, anſwered in the. affirmative, and faid that 


he was ready ee to enter upon the 


N a | 
A new actor was next e upon the 


ſtage; I'mean, the earl of Lenox, who was re- 


ſerved for the completion of Mary's condem- 


nation. He appeared in court, and addreſſed 


| himſelf in a moſt lamentable ſtrain to the com- 


miſſioners, to whom he delivered a paper, con- 
filing of three ſheets, containing the letters 
which had paſſed between him and Mary, and 


directly accuſing her of her ſon's murder. In 


the afternoon, a copy of Murray's eik was de- 


livered to Mary's commiſſioners, who expreſſed 


their amazement at its contents, alledging that 
they were ſuch as their preſent commiſſion did 


not authorize them to touch upon. The lord 


Herries ſpoke with great boldneſs it defence 


of his miſtreſs, and endeavoured to ſhew that 


VorL., VII. i 8 6 40 this 
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A. b. 1568. this extenſion of their malice ene her pro- 
ceeded from the fears of being called to ac. 


count, and puniſhed for what they had done, 
When the cauſe (concluded he) ſhall be farther 
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tried, 1t will be proved, that ſome of thoſe 


who now accuſe the queen, ſubſcribed bonds 
for the murder of lord Darnley. The biſhop 
'of Roſs produced Mary's inſtructions, not to 
anſwer her adverſaries if they touched her ho- 
nour; and demanded audience of Elizabeth, 


that they might inform her of their ſovereign's 
command, and to require that ſhe might be 


| Permitted to come in perſon, and vindicate 


her innocence before that queen, her council, 
and nobles. The biſhop, at the ſame time, 
preſented a memorial, in writing, to the ſame 
purpoſe ; and leave was granted to him and 
his colleagues to appear before Elizabeth on 


the third of December, where they repeated 


their demand of Mary being admitted to be 
heard in perſon. Elizabeth ſtill continued to 
wear her maſk of diſſimulation. She ſeemed 
exceſſively tender of Mary's honour, and pro- 
miſed to reprimand and puniſh her adverfaries 
ſeverely, if they did not make good their 
charge againft her; hinting, at the ſame time, 


that no medium was to be obſerved between 


Mary's entire acquittal, or condemnation ; 
but ſhe again refuſed, upon the moſt unjuſt, 
and indeed affected, pretexts, to admit the un- 
happy princeſs to make her own defence in 
perſon: | 
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This was an unparalleled ſcene of duplicity 
in Elizabeth, who acted it in the preſence of 
her lord-keeper, the duke of Norfolk, the 
marquis of Northampton, her Jord-treaſurer, 
the earls of Pembroke, Eſſex, Bedford, and 
Leiceſter, the lord-admiral Clinton, the lord- 
chamberlain, Sir William Cecil, Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, and Sir William Mildmay. Elizabeth had 
alledged, that ſhe could not admit Mary to 


ber preſence, < becauſe ſhe was ſtill in hopes 
that they grounded their proceedings on un- 
# juſt deviſes ; which if ſo, her honour. would 


be ſaved without compoſition, or the neceſſity 


| of an anſwer, when her accuſers might be uſed 


according to-their deſerts.” But while ſhe was 


making this declaration, | ſhe had prejudged 


Mary's cauſe, and was actually poſſeſſed of the 


| proofs on which ſhe was reſolved to condemn 
her. Elizabeth declared ſhe thought it reaſon- 


able that ſhe ſhould be heard in her own cauſe ; 


but to determine (ſaid ſhe) before whom, 
when, and where, before I underſtand how 


her adverſaries will verify their allegation, I 
am not as yet reſolved ; but after conferring 
with them, I ſhall give you an anſwer as to 
every point in reaſonable form.” Mary's com- 
miſſioners very juſtly objected to this manner 


of proceeding, as incompatible with the rules 


of equity in any common cauſe. A charge, 


ſaid they, is lodged, the ſuppoſed: delinquent 


deſires to be heard in her own defence; but ſhe 
Y 2 1s 
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Diſſimula- 
tion of 


Elizabeth, 
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{ET cuſers have adduced their proofs, and conſe- 


by fl E n 1s T O R * 
is precluded from that privilege, until her ac. 


- quently till her cauſe is prejudged. All they 
fſaid was in vain, though they urged that 
Mary's rebellious ſubjects had been admitted to 


Elizabeth's preſence, while ſhe herſelf. was de- 


nied that privilege. At laſt they proteſted, 


that whatſoever was done before Engliſh com- 


mifſſioners thereafter, ſhould be of no preju- 
dice to their ſovereign. But Elizabeth carried 


Goodall, 
vol. ii. p. 
225 · 


her diſſimulation ſtill farther, till, at laſt, it 
became inconſiſtent with her former Profeſ. 
ſions; for ſhe ſaid that ſhe could not give 
Mary a perſonal audience - unleſs ſhe found 
that her accuſers had more likely proofs than 


any yet adduced.” This was a very extraor- 


dinary declaration. Elizabeth, ever ſince the 
firſt day of Mary's arrival in England, had re- 
fuſed to ſee her, becauſe ſhe was ſuſpected of 


certain crimes; and yet in the anſwer before 


us, the as good as promiſes that ſhe would ad- 


Mary's trial 
brought to 
p criſis, 


mit Mary to her preſence, if thoſe crimes were 


proved againſt her. | 
All-this while I do not find that the filver- 
box and its contents were judicially produced 


before the Engliſh commiſſioners. This was 3 


farther reſerve for the difplay of Elizabeth and 
her miniſters exquiſite politics. Elizabeth's re- 


ſentment againſt Murray and his aflociates, 
for daring to impeach their miſtreſs, without. 


bringing any proofs, was kept up to the height, 
0 NV | Qn 


ut 
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On the ſixth of December, the board of com- 4. b. 1568. 


miſlioners met at Weſtminſter, where they re- 
peated their proteſtation, not to proceed un- 


jeſss their miſtreſs was heard. After this, the 
regent and his aſſociates were called for, and 


reprehended by the lord - keeper in the follow. 
ing terms: © My lords, the queen's majeſty, 
upon the conſideration had of that you call 


your eik, being an addition to your former 


anſwer, hath commanded us to ſay unto you, 


that her highneſs thinketh very much and 
very ſtrange, that you © being native ſubjects 
to the queen of Scots, ſhould accuſe her of ſo 
horrible a crime, odious both to God and man; 


a crime againſt law and nature, whereby, if 


you ſhould prove it true, ſhe ſhould be infa- 
mous to all princes in the world, And there- 


fore hath willed us to ſay unto you, that al- 


though you, in this doing, have forgot your 


duties of allegiance towards your ſovereign, 


yet her majeſty meaneth not to forget the 


love of a good ſiſter, and of a good neigh- 
bour and friend. What you are to anſwer to 
this we are here ready to hear.“ 

This ſpeech brought matters to a criſis.” Mur- 
ray had now no farther excuſe for not pro- 
ducing his proofs; and on the eighth of De- 

cember he exhibited, before the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, the contents of the ſilver- box; but 
not without repeating that he had been driven 


by the violence of Mary s friends to that dif- 
agreeable 


166 THE. HT IOTORT, 
AD. 1563. agreeable extremity. Mention is made of ſe- 
veral writings in French, in the like Roman 
hand with her letters, and avowed by Mur- 
ray and his commiſſioners to be written by 
Mary, which writings were read, copied, and 
re- delivered to Murray. They next ex- 
hibited the examinations and confeſſions of 
thoſe who had been executed for Darnley's. 
murder, and a proteſt that had been entered 
by the earls of Huntley .and Argyle, and the 
lord Herries, in the parhament held at Edin- 
burgh on the twenty-ninth of December, 1 567. 
After this, the earl of Morton ſigned a nar- 
rative of the manner by which he came into 
poſſeſſion of the ſilver-box and its papers. We 
are told that theſe letters and papers were 
compared with letters undoubtedly written 
by Mary, and found to be the ſame hand. 
Thus far appearances would bear hard upon 
the memory of Mary, had the ſmalleſt proof of 
the identity, or even the ſimilarity, 'of the 
hands, been brought to convict her. Elizabeth 
and her commiſſioners had all along treated 
her cauſe as the moſt important that had evet 
been heard in England. The eyes of all Eu- 
rope were turned towards the deciſion; and 
the intereſt, as well as the honour, of Fliza- 
beth was concerned in a full expoliture of the 
evidences. I will venture to ſay, that if the 
genuineneſs of the papers in queſtion could 
have admitted of a proof, the greateſt bigot in 
| Mary's 
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bave deteſted her, and given up her defence. 

The proceeding of the Engliſh commiſſioners 
was the more unaccountable, as Mary again 
and again had armed her commiſſioners with 
powers to declare that thoſe papers were forged, 


alſo, that ſome of her own ſubjects, who were 
aſſiſtants to her adverſaries, knew how to 
_ counterfeit her hand. This was an indirect 
charge upon Maitland; but ſhe forbore to 
name him, becauſe he was her friend. A re- 
verend author ſays, © that Mary's commiffioners 
proteſted againſt all future proceedings, in caſe 
Elizabeth denied their miſtreſs a perſonal in- 


lord Herries, before they were introduced to 
Elizabeth, in order to make this proteſtation 
privately, acquainted Leiceſter. and Cecil, that 
as their miſtreſs had, from the beginning, diſ- 
covered an inclination towards: bringing the 
differences between herſelf and her ſubjects to 
an amicable accommodation, ſo ſhe was ſtill 
deſirous, notwithſtanding the regent's auda- 
cious accuſation, __ they ſhould be termi- 
nated in that manner.” 

It might be too =—_ at this Af 0 time, 
to aſſign any particular reaſon which Mary 


in her own vindication. She might, perhaps, 
have the ſecret vanity to think, that the would 
be 


terview; and that the biſhop of Roſs and 
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Mary's cauſe, either at home or abroad, muſt A. b. z;@. 


and that ſhe could prove them to be ſo; as 


Dr. Robert- 


ſons 


Examina- 


tion of 


Mary's pro- 


might have for deſiring to be perſonally heard : 
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A. D. 2568. Sh the beſt. advocate for herſelf; and ] am of 
the fame opinion. She might have private 
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reaſons for believing, - that being better ac- 


quainted with her own hand-writing than any 
other perſon, ſhe could beſt diſcover the for- 


gery of the ſilver- box papers. Whatever may 
be in thoſe conjectures, her demand was cer- 
tainly a piece of juſtice due to the moſt atro- 


cious criminal, and furniſhed Elizabeth with 


the ready means of pronouncing her, accord- 
ing to the defence ſhe made, either guilty or 


innocent. But, with due deference to the re- 


verend author above quoted, neither Mary nor 
her commiſſioners were ſilent on the occaſion, 
They proteſted, indeed, againſt the future 
proceedings of the commiſſioners, if Mary 
was not heard in perſon; but that proteſt was 
only on account of the unformality of the 


proceeding; for after it was made, Mary again 
and again offered to enter into the merits of 


her cauſe, the ſingle object of which was to 
prove the forgery of the ſilver-box papers. 


This privilege was not only refuſed her, but 


he was denied even copies of the papers ex- 


hibited againſt her, A letter is ſtill extant, 


dated the twenty-firſt of December, from Eli 


zZabeth to Mary, in which the former has the 
following words. „“ Both in friendſhip, na- 


ture, and juſtice, we are moved to cover theſe 
matters, and ſtay our judgment, and not to 
Saher any" ſenſe hereof to your prejudice, be- 
; fore 
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bn we may hear of your direct anſwer there- A. p. 1568, 


unte, according as your commiſſioners under- | 


ſtand our meaning to be, which, at their re- 
queſt, is delivered to them in wryting. And 
as we truſt they will adviſe yow for your ho- 


nor, to agree to make anſwer, as We have men- 
tioned them, ſo ſurely we cannot but, as one 


prince and near couſin regarding another, 


moſt earneſtly as we may, in termes of friend- 


ſhip, require and charge you not to forbear 
from anſwering. And for our part, as we are 


: hartely ſorry and diſmayed to find ſuch matter 
of your charge, ſo ſhall we be as hartely glad 


and well content to. hear of falltient matter 
10 your diſcharge.” MY. 


As the reverend author abovementioned, and 
a late hiſtorian, the two enemies of Mary's 


memory, borne down by vulgar prepoſſeſſions, 
have preſumed her to be guilty, becauſe her 


commiſſioners' proteſted, if a perſonal inter- 


terview' was denied her, againſt all the future 


proceedings of the commiſſioners, it is of the 


utmoſt importance to this queſtion to examine 
how that fact really ſtands. _ 

Had Mary proteſted againſt all b 
upon the aceuſation againſt her, the preſump- 
tion muſt have been in her disfavour; but that 
was far from being the caſe; ſhe excepted a- 
gainſt the commiſſioners, add. 1 think, with 
great juſtice and dignity of character; but ſhe 


made a clear diſtinction between the form and 


Vol. VII. — Mo the 


and charge 
againſ} her. 


See the In- 
quiry. 
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the matter. She proteſted, it is true, againf 


the proceedings of the commiſſioners; but ſhe 


was. fo far from being backward in anſwering 
to the matter, that we find, even before ſhe 
could receive Elizabeth's letter, viz. on the 
nineteenth of December, ſhe enters as vigo- 
rouſly as. Elizabeth deſired, or 28 her beſt 
friends could wiſh, upon the ſubſtance 2. of her 
defence. * And to the effect (ſays ſhe) our 
good ſiſter may underſtand we are not willing 
to let their falſe invented allegations, paſs over 
with ſilence, adhering. to your former prote- 
tations, you ſhall defire the inſpection and du; 
plicates of all they have 2 againſt us; 
and that we may ſee the alledged principal | 
writings, if they have any, produced; and 
with God's grace, we ſhall: make ſuch anſwer 


| thereto, that our innocence fhall be known to 


our good ſiſter, and to all other princes.“ 


Tbis was far from declining a trial of her in- 


nocency; it was only transferring. it to a bar 
more uninfluenced, and of greater authority. 

Mary's commiſſioners accordingly attended 
Elizabeth, and laid before her the very perti - 
nent and ſtrong inſtructions they had received 
from their ſovereign, which was, in effect, 


not to let the matter drop, but to transfer it 


before a more competent tribunal, at which 
ſhe was ready to anſwer. Elizabeth's s reply 
was, that; ſhe thought Mary's requeſt to be 


New reaſonable, . and alas herſelf to be 
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very glad that her good ſiſter would hikes an- AD. 156 
ſwer in that manner for defence of her ho- 


nour; and to the effect her majeſty might be 


the better adviſed upon their deſires, and give 


anſwer thereto, deſired an extract of the 
ſaid writing to be given to her highneſs, which 
the ſaid conimiſſioners did 1 in the morn de- 
va - 

We are now to attend cle other inſinuation 


aledged: againft Mary by Dr. Robertſon, as if 


the private converſation between two of her 


commiſſioners on the one part, and Cecil and 


Leiceſter on the other, for an amicable compro- | 
miſe between her and her ſubjects, betrayed E 
conſciouſneſs of her guilt. Admitting that 
ſuch an application was made, I cannot ſee how 


it can affect Mary 's honour or character. Her 


friends, ever fince ſhe was a prifoner in Eng- 


land, had conſtantly adviſed her not to bak 


matters to an extremity, by forcing- Murray 
to produce the filver-box letters, becauſe. they. 


knew, whether forged or genuine, they mult: 


make a ſtrong impreſſion to her prejudice. 
Mary took their advice, and did not deſire to 
bring her enemies under that dilemma. This, 
however, perhaps, may appear a bald apology 
for her offer of a compromiſe, did we not re- 
flect that Maitland, who was the actual forger 
of the ſilver-box papers, was now Mary's 
firm, though ſecret, friend; that he was the 
great INanager of the match between her and 

— the 
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| _ re - 
| er Norfolk; and that it was in character 
for bw to ſuggeſt to Mary the expedient of 2 
compromiſe, which, in her ſituation, ſhe was 
obliged implicitly to follow. But had that 
not been the caſe, it was natural for her to 
wifh that ſo atrocious a charge ſhould at leaſt 
be reſerved till ſhe could have à proper oppor- 
tunity of diſproving it, which ſhe could not 
have, while ſhe was 'a priſoner, and under 
cloſe confinement, Let us now - obſerve den 
very conſiſtent every ſubſequent proceeding 

was with this repreſentation of facts. | 
Maitan'e _ Maitland, in conſequence of his conciliatory 
IT ſcheme, gave in a plan to Cecil of an accom- 
madation between Mary and her fubjects, 
Which entirely correſponds with that great 
2 vel. ſtateſman's views. It ſhould be de- 
2-240, 147, nounced (ſays he) in the next parliament 
that is to fit in Scotland, that whereas the 
_— reflecting on the troubled: ſtate of her 
% zm, and being wearied with the exceſſive 
Which the government ef a people 
* ions, and defirous, from motherly affec- 
— to ſee in her life-time her only dear ſon 
and heir ſettled in the throne, had, in July 

1567, ſigned a fort of demiſſion af the crown 
in his favour, that he might be inaugurated in 
the kingdom, In which gaod reſolution, al- 
though ſhe fill doth continue, and wiſheth, 
with all the ardour of maternal fondneſs, that 
he w_ long and proſperoully enjoy the ſo- 
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W vereignty, yet leſt the good-will, which was A. . 
12 only meant to his perſon, ſhould be extended 
s MW farther than ſhe either then did, or now doth: 
it = allow, ſhe. wall conſtrue. her OW meaning, 

8 which Was, that her ſon ſhould be honoured 

> il ed. by all her ſubjects as their natu - 

„ kings, and be in very deed. their king; but 

t gas chis, voluntary reſignation of the reius of 

r government was only made for him, ſo was it 

„ not intended to degrade her from the rank of. 

s [IM princes; for being born to 2 kingdom, and 
cCcrowned i in her cradle, ſhe always reſolyed to 

y maintain in foreign courts the dignity of a 

„„ © queen, and be honoured as ſuch by the world. 

„ his, however, is in no ſort to derogate from 

it the authority of her ſon, i in whoſe name ſhe 

. KF vwilleth that the adminiſtration of affairs ſhall 

t de conducted, thoſe continuing to govern in 

e the minority, whom ſhe and the parliament 

1 bad appointed. Provided always, that this 

0 her demiſſion, and her ſon's being crowned, 

le dall in nq ſort prejudice her right to the ſuc- 

. ceſſion; but that, in caſe he ſhould die, (which, 

n VDod forbid). ſhe ſhall then return to the poſ- : 

y | ſeſſion of the kingdom, in as ample a manner 8 

n wWif the had never reſigned it; for this reſig - 

n nation, as it was not to redound to her diſho- 

1. WM nour, ſo was it only to be regarded as flowing 

, from the love of quiet, and of, her ſon's ad- 

it vantage, and therefore was the n to do- 

* ſcend to her lawful poſterity. uy 
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4 This interpretation of -her majeſty's mean - 
ing ſhould not only be read and ratified in 


Parliament, but the whole eſtates ſhould ac- 
knowledge her ſingular affection to her ſon, 
which diſpoſed her to ſee him crowned: in her 
life-time, and ſhould caution the world againſt 


thinking it a deprivation of eſtate for intents 
not dreamt of by parliament: ſhe, at the ſame 
time, aſſuring mankind, that ſhe had conceived 


no hatred to her ſubjects, but that ſhe loved 
them as her children; and they certifying that 


they never entertained the leaſt thought of 
caſting off the yoke of their dutiful behaviour 
towards her, nor intended to break the band 


by which prince and ſubjects are knit together. 


But as it hath pleaſed her majeſty, in her own 
time, to deſire the ſubjects to pay that duty to 
her ſon, which God's ordinance obliges them 
to after her death, ſo ſhall ſhe well perceive, 


by their behaviour, that they ſtill owe herſelf, 


love, honour, and reverence, which, being 


their duty, they will — to _ end oo 


their lives“? 
Such was the artful e EO by 
Maitland ; but for obvious reaſons, on the part 


of Elizabeth, it was not regarded. One Nel- 


fon, who was a domeſtic, lodging in Darn- 
ley's houſe on the night of the murder, was, 

at the requeſt of the earl of Murray and his 
collegues, examined as to that fact; but tho 
he en to have been extremely Silling to 
ba ve 


S 
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have accuſed her, yet nothing tranſpired from A. D. 156 
his evidence, but that the queen's ſervants 


had the key of the chamber where ſhe herſelf 


uſed to lye, while ſhe was attending her huſ- 
band. The like may be ſaĩid of the examina- 
tion of one Crawford, another domeſtic be- 


longing to Darnley, which amounts to no 


more than what I have taken notice of in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, that there was, previous 
to Darnley's murder, a violent quarrel between 
him and the queen. On the fourteenth of 


December, the commiſſioners met again at 


Hampton Court, where they attended Eliza- 


beth's, who enjoined them to ſecrecy, and 


recapitulated all that had been done in Mary's 
trial. This, I may venture to ſay, was a moſt 
infamous proceeding, becauſe ſecrecy was ſeal- 
ing the condemnation of the unhappy queen. 
« Her majeſty would, (proceeds the record) 
indeed, be moſt deſirous that the queen of 
Scots, either by her delegates, or in perſon, 


ſhould vindicate her conduct before ſuch per- 


ſons as her majeſty would ſend; but conſider- 
ing, at her firſt arrival in England, ſhe did 
not think it confiſtent with her honour to ad- 
mit her into her preſence, till juſtified of thoſe 
horrible crimes with which common fame 
aſperſed her; ſo now thoſe crimes being, by 
many vehement allegations and preſumptions, 
made more apparent, ſhe cannot now, without 
manifeſt blemiſh of her own reputation, in- 
„„ 9 e dulge 


6 THe HISTORY 
A. D. 7568. dulge her requeſt, till ſhe has, by: ſome juſt 
_- anſwer, evidenced her innoceney. . 
Hyooaiy To corroborate this declaration, the Eng - 
fizz Uh nobility declared, that upon inſpeting the 
_ Proofs, they thought the queen's anſwer very 
proper, and that her majeſty could not admit 
Mary to her preſence. Next day, Elizabeth, 
in a moſt hypocritical ſtrain, expreſſed to 
Mary's commiſſioners the ſorrow ſhe was un- 
der for the many preſumptions that had been 
produced againſt her. She therefore propoſed 
three methods, any of which their miſtreſs 
might chuſe for her acquittal. To ſend ſome 
one truſty perſon, or more, with her anſwer; 
or give it in herſelf to ſuch noblemen as the 
would diſpatch to her; or, laſtly, to appoin 
| themſelves, or any others, to vindicate her 
before the Engliſh commi : for ſhe 
would not aſſent to her coming Joe her 'pre- 
ſence, after what had been diſcovered, The 
biſhop of Roſs demanded to have this anſwer 
in writing, but was refuſed it; A it was re- 
ferred to bis own memory, with 3 promiſe, 
chat if he would put it in writing, the queen, 
or her ſecretary, would correct it. In the 
8 while, a conſultation being held, at 
Which the duke of Chatleheraut, the foreign 
miniſters, and Mary's other friends aſſiſted, it 
Was agreed, that ſhe ought to make no anſwer 
to Elizabeth's propoſals, unleſs her requeſt was 
"Hen of being admitted to a fai h 
8 1 18 
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This is the epocha on which the hiſtorians 
who are enemies to Mary's memory, have 


fixed to prove her conſcious guilt, as if ſhe had 


declined her own juſtification. In this. they 
copy Cecil, who foiſted into the tranſactions 
of the commiſſioners the ſame allegation, by 
pretending that ſhe had put an end to all fu- 


ture conferences by certain Scottiſh proteſtati- 
ons (for ſuch is the expreſſion). Becauſe I have 


hitherto ſeen, under the hands of two mo- 


dern hiſtorians, no recantation of what they 
have advanced in prejudice to Mary, notwith- 


ſanding all that has been brought to diſprove 


the charge againſt her by Goodall, and the in- 


genious author of the Inquiry, I can have no 
kopes that any thing ſupplemental to their la- 
bours, which falls from my pen, can produce 
that effect. As the defendeys of Mary's me- 
mory, however, never have been refuted, and 


as ſelf-condemnation is, perhaps, too hard a 


taſk to be complied with by men of literary 
abilities, I ſhall juſt obſerve that they have miſ- 
taken the meaning. of Mary's declinature of 


: judgment, by omitting one half of her caſe, 


and miſtating the other. Mary was now not 


only a defendant, but a plaintiff, She had diſ- 


covered lights from Argyle and Huntley, who 


had ſent her up the declaration I have already 


mentioned, that enabled her to bring a direct 
charge againſt her enemies for committing the 
very murder of which they accuſed her. She 

Vol. VII. 1 demanded 
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Examina- 
tion of the 
charges 
brought 
againſt 
Mary, 
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As D. 1568, demanded to be perſonally heard in ſupport of 


that charge; but what does Elizabeth ſay ? No, 
you muſt firſt diſprove the papers that have 
been brought againſt you. „ That (replied 
Mary) I am ready to do as ſoon as they are 
produced, ſo that my friends and I can exa- 
mine them.” This indulgence, which could 
not have been refuſed to a common felon, was 
denied to a ſovereign. princeſs, the unhappy 
Mary. She begged even for duplicates of thoſe 
papers, and they too were. denied. I hope, in 
this ſhort ſtate, her caſe is ſo far from being 
exaggerated, that it falls ſhort of the hard- 
ſhips ſhe ſuffered; and the feelings of huma- 
nity are the beſt advocates for her memory. 

Could Mary, with common juſtice to herſelf 


| and her friends, after this, ſtifle in the corner 


of a packed board of Elizabeth's commiſſion- 
ers, what ſhe had to ſay in her own vindica- 
tion, and in accuſation of. her enemies, which, 
by the new turn her affair had taken, were in- 
timately connected? Is any perfon ſo unin- 


formed in the hiſtory of Elizabeth, as to be 


ignorant, that the greateſt ſubject ſhe had was 
only the moſt illuſtrious ſlaye of her will; 
and that whatever ſhe dictated, or Cecil wrote, 
was a law to him? We can have no ſtronger 


proof of this, than the proceeding againſt 


Mary, in the face of common ſenſe, by Eliza- 
beth's commiſſioners being enjoined, and ob- 
ſerving, ſecreſy in a matter that required the 

moſt 
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04 
o, moſt extenſive publication. Mary's enemies 4. b. %, 
e put into Elizabeth's hands a bundle of papers, 
d which they ſaid were of her writing, and 
bn which Mary totally denied. Elizabeth, in- 
I- ſtead of trying the fact, remits thoſe papers 
d to her counſellors ; but enjoins them ſecreſy, 
* and orders that none of Mary's commiſſioners 
7 or friends ſhould be preſent, while they were 
le collated with her undoubted hand-writing. 
in The moſt avowed of Mary's enemies may be 
8 called upon to deny this to be the naked fact, 
V or to bring a ſingle argument founded on 
* equity, juſtice, or the uſages of the law, te 
vindicate ſuch a procedure. © It is evident, 
If (fays Dr. Robertſon) from the delays, the eva- 
* ſions, and ſubterfuges, to which both queens 
" had recourſe by turns, that Mary avoided, 
* and Elizabeth did not deſire to make any fur- 
, ther progreſs in the inquiry.“ This is an im- 
* putation the more cruel upon Mary's me- 
* mory, as it is introduced with an air of can- 
1 dour and impartiality. Perhaps it would dif- 
" treſs the invention of the ableſt eaſuiſt to diſ- 
» cover what Mary could do more than ſhe did, 
5 to make a further progreſs in the inquiry. 
4 Did ſhe not declare, in the moſt expreſs terms, 
l that the papers, on which the charge againſt 
a her were founded, were forgeries ? Did it not 
J- then lye upon her enemies to prove that they 
4 were not? Had they not been forgeries, was. 


not ſuch a proof eaſy, conſidering the many 
| Aa 2 genuine 
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. 5865 genuine letters Which Elizabeth had: from 
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Mary? If it is replied that Elizabeth's commiſ- 
fioners were ſatisfied as to their authenticity; 
why did they not ſatisfy the public likewiſe ? 
But who were thoſe commiſlioners ? Can there 
be a doubt that the moſt bold and honeſt 
among them trembled at the frown of Eliza- 
beth ? When we look into the ſtate papers of 
her.reign, eſpecially thoſe drawn up by Cecil, 
we find them to be ſo many dictates full of 
plauſibility, and when that fails, of perplexity; 
but diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that there is 
no miſtaking her pleaſure. Had ſhe ordered 
the filver-box (and I am not ſure whether that 
was not the caſe) to be placed upon the table, 
and her commiſſioners not to look into it, but 
to believe, upon her royal word, that the pa- 
pers it contained were all written by Mary, 
none of them would have heſitated in mak: 
ing the very ſame report they did; nor do 1 
believe that a ſingle paper there was collated 
with her own hand-writing; but that, on the 
contrary, her commifſioners formed their re- 
port from What ſhe and Cecil were pleaſed to 
n 

I have in the arceding part of this hiſtory, 
hope, anſwered or admitted of the principal 
facts brought againſt Mary by Dr. Robertſon, 
excepting thoſe which he borrows: from the 
author of Melvil's Memoirs, a book which 1 
have proved to be a ſpurious publication; nor 
WE | | can 
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n Qn it be admitted as authentic, without of- 4-2-2568. 
fering violence to every principle of hiſtorical 
credibility. With regard to Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton's report, concerning her attach; 


e ment to Bothwell, while ſhe was a priſoner in 
t Lochleven, it is, if poſſible, of ſtill leſs au- 
thority. He had not ſeen her; he had no op- : 
f portunity to know her ſentiments; he took all 
l, he ſaid from thoſe who debarred him from ap- 
f proaching her perſon, and whoſe intereſt it 
„ conſequently was to abuſe him by defaming 
8 her. The doctor ſurely knew that circum- 
1 tance ; and if he did, was it fair to make the 
t following inference ? „From this long enu- 
* meration of circumſtances, we may, without 
t violence, draw the following concluſion, Had 
p Mary really been acceſſary to the murder of 
7, her huſband ; had Bothwell perpetrated the 
5 crime with Sh conſent, or at her command; 
[ and had ſhe intended to ſtifle the evidence 
d againſt him, and to prevent the diſcovery of 
E his guilt, ſhe could ſcarce. have taken any 
- other ſteps than thoſe ſhe took, nor could her 
0 conduct have been more repugnant to all the 
maxims of prudence and decency,” I ſhall 
b make no farther. remark upon this quotation, 
l which J have produced as a pregnant ſpecimen 
l, of the manner in which Mary's cauſe has been 
e handled, than to obſerve, that candour ought 
1 to have ſuppreſſed it, unleſs it had been 


founded an Facts, n confeſſedliy it was 
not. 


* 
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bangt not. The ſame may be ſaid of the confeſſion 
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of Nicholas Hubert, who, in the writings of 


that uge, is called French Paris, only that 1 
- thibk the mention of that paper is brought in 


with a {till worſe grace than that of Melvil's 
Memoirs, or Throgmorton's letter, becaufe it 
wounds deeper, and the impreffion conſe- 
quently is. not ſo eaſy to be erafed. It there- 
fore becothes me to avail myſelf of the lights 
farniſhed me by my friend, the authör of the 
Inquiry, which 1 have fo often mentioned, 
and to hold "Pp this gre) evidence to the 
public view. 9 48 

Thave Wendy Wentisnel, that four of Both- 
well's fervants, Dalgleiſh, Hay, Hepburn, and 
Powrie, were tried and executed as acceſſaries 
td Dariiley's murder. I am forty to obſerve, 
that the late hiſtorians bf that period have 
fpbken with fo little precifion, td call it no 
worſe, of the confeſſions left by thoſe erimi- 


nals. © Their confeffions (fays Dr. Robertſon) 


brought to light many circumſtances relative 
to the manner of committing that barbarons 
Erime ; but they were perſons df à low rank, 
and ſeem not to Have been admitted into the 
ſecrets of the confpiracy,” Is this a fair ſtate 
of the cafe? Is it writing with à warmth that 


_ diftreſt innocence ought to inſpire ? Ought 


not the doctor to have informed his readers, 
that nineteen of the firſt peers of the king- 
dom, all of them the Profeſt enemies of 

— 
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Marys upon the Gxit; preſumption of had guilt, 4 


eight biſhops, and eight ahbots, on the twelfth 
of September, 1568, in their inſtructions aad 
articles to Mary's commiſſioners, mentioning 
the above convicts, and the crime for which 


they ſuffered, add, “ that they declared at all 
times the queen, their ſovereign, to be inno- 


cent thereof,” In like manner, Leſley biſhop, of 
Roſs, in defence of his miſtreſs's honour, in 2 
paragraph addreſſed to Murray and his friends, 
ſays, We can tell you, that John dene, of 
Galloway, that Powrie, that Dalgleiſh, and 

laſt of all, that Paris, all being put to death 
for this crime, took God to record, at the 
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See the In- 


quiry, p. 
124. 


time of their death, that this murder was by 


your: counſel, invention, and drift, committed; 
who: alſo declared, that they never knew the 
queen to be participant or aware thereof.“ 


Admitting, as I readily do, that Leſley. was 


violent and over-zealous in the ſervice of hag 
miſtreſs, yet the perſons to whom he addreſſes 


himſelf in the above paragraph, were of very 


oppoſite characters; and as the charge was 
made in their life-time, they undoubtedly 


would have refuted it, had it been falſe. "The 
doctor ſays, & that Hubert's depoſitions are re- 


markable for a ſimplicity and naivete, which 


it is almoſt impoſſible to imitate.” With what 
contempt, would he have. treated ſuch an ar- 


Sument, had it been urged in favour of Mary? 


But (continues he) at the ſame time, it muſt 
> be 
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AD. 1568, be acknowledged, that his depoſitions contain 


ſome improbable circumſtances. He ſeems to 
have been a fooliſh talkative fellow; the fear 
of death; the violence of torture; and the 
deſire of! pleaſing thoſe, in whoſe power he 
was, tempted him, perhaps, to feign ſome cir- 
cumſtances, and to exaggerate others. To fay 
that ſome circumſtances in an affidavit are im- 
probable or falſe, is very different from ſaying 
that the whole is forged.” This is a dodrine 


Which I believe never before appeared in the 
laws of evidence. If a depoſition or confeſ- 


Caſes of 
Dalgleiſh 
and Hubert, 


ſion reſts ſolely upon the credibility of its au- 


thor, in what land can that court of juſtice 


exiſt, who will not reje& the whole, if they 
ſind any part of it to be falſe ? Does not a 
fingle prevarication every day quaſh the moſt 
plauſible evidences ? How ought it to- operate 
in this caſe, when the party, as the doctor 
himſelf admits, was influenced by the fear of 
death, and the violence of torture? And I can 
almoſt venture to ſay, that no evidence ob- 
tained under the * of torture ought t to be 
1 — . 

Had Mary's enemies been conſcious that 
thoſe papers were genuine, they were poſſeſſed 
of the means of coming at the moſt corrobo- 
rating proofs of her guilt, without depending 


fingly on their own aflirmation, that they 
were of her writing, Dalgleiſh, on whom the 


box was found, was ſeized on the twentieth of 
June, 
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June, 1567, fix days after he was examined; 
and 'a copy of his examination, atteſtẽd by 


Sir John Ballenden, is ſtill extant. © Was it not 


natural for Morton, who had then the box 


and its contents in his cuſtody, to have ob- 


tained all the lights he could concerning it, 


eſpecially as the parties were preſent, and on 
the ſpot, to have corroborated, or confronted 
the criminal? Not a word, however, relating 
to the box, or the papers, is to be ſeen in 
Dalgleiſh's examination; nor was Dalgleiſh 
executed for fix months after. Is not the omiſ- 
ſion of ſo material an evidence, 2 ſtrong proof 
that the papers were not then in being, but 
manufactured afterwards ? When Murray men- 
tioned them in the council and the parliament, 
in the manner we have already ſeen, why was 


not Dalgleifh then produced to confirm Mor- 


ton's ſtory, and to leave the fact without a 
doubt? What is fill more extraordinary, Pa- 
ris was alive at the time when the commiſ- 
ſion was fitting in England; but he was kept 
in a priſon belonging to the regent, at St, An- 
drew's, under the daily, dreadful, apprehen- 
fion of torture and death. What credit is to 
be given to the teftimony of a hair- brained, 
low-bred, Frenchman under ſuch circumſtances, 
efpecially as his confeſſion (for it is pretended 


he made two) that moſt affects Mary, is full of 


inconſiſtencies and 6 improbubilicies 1 


Vol. VII. I During 


See Cood- 
all, vol. i. 
and the In- 


quir Yo SY 
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During the proceſs at the board of commiſſion - 
ers, Wood laid before thoſe of England a de- 
claration, ſigned by the regent, the earl of 
Morton, the biſhop of Orkney, lord Lindſay, 
and the abbot of Dumfermling, affirming, 
upon their honours, and conſciences, that the 
filver-box papers, all but one written by the 
carl of Huntley, and ſigned by Mary, were of 
her writing. The receiving ſuch a declaration 
from perſons, who, i in one ſenſe, were proſe- 
cutors, and. in another, parties accuſed of 
the very crime with which they charged Mary, 
Was certainly a very extraordinary proceed- 
ing; but notwithſtanding the ſtrong remon- 
ſtrances preſented againſt this, and all the 
other acts of Elizabeth and her commiſſioners, 
no regard was had to Mary's complaints; and 
her guilt was taken as confeſſed, upon the at- 
firmation of her profeſſed enemies. Upon the 
arrival of Huntley and Argyle s declaration at 
London, which I have ſo often mentioned, the 
earl of Murray gave in the following anſwer : 
& Becauſe the cuſtom of my adverſaries is, 
and has been, rather to calumniate and back- 
bite me in my abſence than before my face; 
and that it may happen them, when I am de- 
parted forth of this realm England), ſcanda- 
louſly and untruly to report untruths of me, 
and namely towards ſome ſpeeches holden in 
my hearing at Craigmiller, in the month of 
November, 1566; I have already declared to 

BF: LY de 
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the whole purpoſes, ſpoken in my audience at 
the ſame time, ſincerely and truly, as I will 
anſwer to Almighty God, unconcealing any 


part to my remembrance, as her highneſs I 


truſt will report. And farther, in caſe any 


man will ſay and affirm, that ever I was pre- 
ſent, when any purpoſes were holden at Craig- 


miller in my audience, tending to any unlaw- 


ful or diſhonourable end, or that ever I fub- 
ſcribed any bond there, or that any purpoſe 
was holden concerning the ſubſcribing of any 


bond by me, to my knowledge, I avow they 


ſpeak wickedly and untruly, which I will main- 
- tain againſt them, as becomes an honeſt man, 
to the end of. my life. I own, indeed, that at 


Edinburgh, in October 1566, I ſigned a bond 
with the earls of Huntley, Argyle, and Both- 


well; but that was in token of our reconci- 


lation. To this too I was conſtrained ; for, 
without it, I could not have been. admitted to 
the queen's preſence, nor have had any ſhew 
of her favour. And no other bond was ever 
offered to me in any wiſe, before the murder 
of the late king, father of my preſent ſove- 


reign. Indeed, after that cataſtrophe, I was 


often earneſtly urged by the queen to ſubſcribe 


ſome others; but neither her perſuaſions nor 


commands could ever induce me.” 
Had not Cecil atteſted this paper to be Mur- 


ray's anſwer. to Huntley and Argyle's decla- 


BU: ration, 
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the queen's (Elizabeth) majeſty, the effect of 4-2-1568. 
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4. p. 2368. ration, and battered it upon the back of its 


_ cifive; that it fully indicates the difficulties of 
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copy, we might have juſtly ſuſpected that it 
related to ſome other affair, as the two noble- 
men had not charged him with entering into 
any bonds at Craigmiller. But, in fact, Ar- 
gyle Huntley's charge was full, direct, 
and cireumſtantial, againſt Murray and his 
aſſociates, while his anſwer is general, weak, 
and evaſive. By this time, however, the regent 
grew apprehenſive of the conſequences of 
what had paſſed; and Elizabeth was ſenſible 
of the notorious injuſtice that had been done 
to Mary, whoſe confidence in the juſtice of 
her cauſe, grew daily more. ſtrong. It. was, 
therefore, time to put an end to the commiſ- 
fion, upon pretence that Mary's commiſſion- 


ers had declined proceeding. © Therefore, 


(fays Cecil, in a minute, which is till extant, 
under his hand) if the ſaid biſhop and his 
colleagues had not (as it is ſuppoſed) diſſolved 


their commiſſion by Scottiſh proteſtations, 


whereby they have not, as it is thought, now 


any authority to make anſwer, thereto, they 0 
mould be made privy to the ſaid evidences and 


proofs, whereby her majeſty might have of 
them ſome good anſwer, to the acquittal of 


the queen of Scots, her good ſiſter, which 


her majeſty would be glad might be accom- 
pliſhed.” The manner in which this paſſage is 
worded, is fo remarkably: cautious and inde- 


the 
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the author upon the ſubject. If Elizabeth and AN ah 

her commiſſioners were ſatisfied that the fil- 

ver- box papers were of Mary's hand-writing, 

in what manner could the latter make any 
good anſwer, ſo as to be acquitted, and thereby 

ſatisfy Elizabeth? or can the moſt virulent of 

Mary's enemies ſhew a reaſon, even if her com- 
miſſioners had refuſed to proceed, (which was 
not the cafe) why they might not have been 

| indulged with a fight, and copy, of the pa- 
pers charged againſt her? This objection was 

| ſo ſtrong, that Elizabeth reſolved to put it 
eyen out of her own power to anſwer it; for 
2 few days after the letters were produced, 

| ſhe conſented that Murray and his aſſociates 
ſhould return to Scotland with the 'filver-box, 
and all its contents; This happened at a time. 
when Mary was preparing to make a vigorous 

defence of her conduct, had ſhe been admitted 
to a fair hearing. The declaration of the earls 

| of Huntley and Argyle contain no more than 
the ſubſtance of their own information to the 
bilkop of Roſs; and which having been re- 
duced by him to the form of a declaration, 
and tranſmitted to them by Mary, was by 

| them returned. - Mary intended to have pro- 
duced this declaration in her defence, and was 
aſtoniſned when ſhe heard that her accuſers 
had obtained leave to return to Scotland. She 

| wrote to Elizabeth on the twelfth of January, 

| complaining, that her accuſers were allowed to 

depart 
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fence of her innocence, nor the trial and 


CLEHSTORY 
depart the realm, «.not abiding to hear the de. 


proof of their detection, which was offered to 


prove them guilty of the ſame crime.” Was 
this the language of guilt, declining to be 


tried? All the anſwer ſhe got was, that the re- 


gent had promiſed to return when called for. 


Quarrel be- 
tween the 
lords Her- 
ries and 


Lindſay, 


The behaviour of Mary's commiſſioners on 
this occaſion was warm; but ſuch as indicated 
them to be. internally. ſatisfied of her inno- 
cence. I muſt, however, acknowledge, that 
had Mary been admitted to a fair trial, I can- 


not ſee upon what evidence Murray could have 


been convicted of Darnley's murder. But 
J cannot help thinking, that ſome unfa- 


vonrable circumſtances would have appeared 
againſt him; tho' I do not imagine that Mary 


and her commiſſioners thought they could 


bring againſt him any direct proof of the fad. 
The lord Herries was very ſtrong on this head; 
and ſpoke in ſuch open terms againſt the re. 
gent and his aſſociates, that he received the 
following challenge from the lord Lindſay, 


the original of which remains in the library of 


the Scotch college at Paris. | 
„Lord Herries, I am informed that you 


| have. ſpoken and affirmed, that my lord re- 
- gent's grace, and his company here preſent, 


were guilty of the abominable murder of the 


. _ king, our ſovereign lord's father; if you have 


ſo ſpoken, you have ſaid untruly, and therein 


lied 


O F. SC OTLAN D. 
lied in your throat, which I will maintain, 
God willing, againſt you, as becomes me of 
honour and duty. Hereupon I deſire your an- 
ſwer. Subſcribed with my hand at Kingſton, 
| the twenty-ſecond of December, 1568. 
The anſwer returned by lord Herries was as 
follows: 25 

“ Lord Lindſay, 1 have a a writing of 
yours the twenty- ſecond of December, and 


thereby underſtand you are informed that I 
have ſaid and aſſirmed that the earl of Murray, 


whom you call your regent, and his company 
are guilty of the queen's huſband's ſlaughter, 


father to our prince; and if I ſaid it that I lied 


in my throat, which you will maintain againſt 
me, as became you of your honour and duty. 
In reſpect they have accuſed the queen's ma- 


jeſty, mine and your native ſovereign, of that 


foul crime; for, by the duty that good ſub- 
jects ought, or ever has been ſeen to have done 
to their native ſovereign, I have ſaid there is 
in that company, preſent with the earl of 


Murray, guilty of that abominable treaſon, in 
the fore knowledge thereto. That you was privy 
to it, lord Lindſay, I know not; and if you 


will ay. that I have . ſpecially ſpoken of you, 
you lied in your throat, and that I will defend 
as my honour. and duty becomes me. But I 


would any of the principals that was there ſub- 


{cribe the like writing you. have ſent to. me, 
and I ſhall point him forth, and fight with any 
of 
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A. D. 1569. of the traitors therein; for meeteſt it is that 


Turns out 
to Mary's 
advantage. 


the manner the three lords had done. Their 


he drew up concerning the ſtate of England, 


THE. HISTORY 


traitors ſhould pay for their own treaſon, 
London, e third of Deum. 1568. 
: Herries,” 
This was a very RY defiance, and the 
biſhop of Roſs, the lord Herries, and the com. 
mendator of Kilwinning, appeared before 
Mary's commiſſioners, to confront the regent, 
the earl of Morton, and lord Lindſay. The 
former acquainted the board, that upon theit 
own proper knowledge they could charge none 
of the three lords as being guilty of Darnley's | 
murder; but they urged at the fame time, that 
other evidences, whom they were ready to 
produce on the part of their miſtreſs, might 
affect them. As the charge of lord Herries 
was ſo far particular, that he reſtricted it to 
ſuch of Murray's friends as were then with 
him in England, it was undoubtedly i mcum- 
bent upon Maitland, Macgill, and others of 
that ſtamp, to have exculpated themſelves in 


not doing it gave the public of England very 
favourable impreſſions of Mary's cauſe, eſpecially 
as Maitland now every where publiſhed, that 
it was no unuſual thing about her court to 
counterfeit her hand. | 

At this time, no mention was made of the 
filver-box letters; and fo little ſtreſs was laid 
upon them, that Cecil, in a memorial which 


with 


OF 8COTLAND. 
with the greateſt art and aſſiduity ſays, that 


| « The fame of her (Mary? s) murdering of her 


huſband will by time vaniſh away, or will be 
ſo by defence handled as it ſhall be no great 
block in her way to atchieve her purpoſes.” 
What defence Mary would have made, had ſhe 
been admitted to a hearing, may be gathered 
from Leſly's printed vindication of her con- 
duct, and from the two later writers who 
have.undertaken her defence. I have already 
obſerved, that it appears from no evidence, but 
the reports of her declared enemies, that the 
identity of her hand was ever proved; for if it 
had, there could be no doubt as to her crimi- 
nality. With regard to the forgery, Dr. Ro- 
bertſon is of opinion, That when a paper is 
forged with a particular intention, the eager- 
neſs of the forger always prompts him to avoid 
all doubts and uncertainties, and to be as ex- 
plicit as poſſible.“ This (he ſays) was not 
the caſe with regard to the filver-box letters; 
and he confirms his obſervation from © the 
paſſages foiſted into ancient authors by heretics 
in different ages; the legendary miracles of the 
| Romiſh ſaints; the ſuppoſititious deeds in their 
own favour produced by monaſteries; and the 
falſe charters of homage,” No maxim 
(continues he) ſeems to be more certain than 
this, that a forger is often apt to prove too 
much, but ſeldom falls into thay error of prov- 
ing too little,” | 

Vol. VII. De I am 
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A. D. 1569. 


O bſervati- 


ons upon Dr. 


Robertſon's 
arguments. 


HIS en 

I am ſo far from agreeing with my friend 
the author of the Inquiry, in the compliments 
he pays the doctor on this obſervation, that I 
think, when applied to the preſent caſe, it ſpe- 
cifically deſtroys his arguments, becauſe it 
ſays no more than that Murray's party, which 
eonſiſted of ſome of the moſt ſubtle heads in 
Europe at that time, avoided the rock on 


Which the forgeries of ancient, but barbarous, 


times had ſplit. Are ſuch men as Morton, 
Maitland, Macgill, Wood, and Buchanan, to 
be put upon a level with thoſe forgers of for- 


mer days, (Harding in particular) who in 


every other reſpect were weak men, and gene- 
rally impelled to. what they did by motives of 
zeal, ignorance, and enthufiaſm ? Might not 
the ſame ſagacity which ſuggeſted the obſer- 
vation to the doctor, have ſuggeſted it to 
Morton and- Maitland, who was (if ever man 
was) a dupe to his own refinements ? It 1s cer- 
tain that Elizabeth was far from conſidering 
theſe ſpecious defects, mentioned by the doctor, 
in the light he does; and from what we have 
quoted above, Cecil certainly thought they 
would operate to Mary's acquittal. The doctor 
proceeds to ſay, that « there are (of Mary's 
guilt)-only imperfect hints, obſcure intimati- 
ons and dark expreſſions in the letters, which, 
however convincing evidences they might fur- 
niſh if found in real letters, bear no reſem- 
blance to that glare and ſuperſluity of evidence 

„ which 
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which forgeries commonly contain. All the A. D. 1569. 
advocates for Mary's innocence, in her own 


age, contend, that there is nothing in the let- 
ters which can ſerve as a proof of her guilt. 
Leſley, Blackwood, Turner, and others, abound 
with paſſages to this purpoſe; nor are the ſen- 
timents of thoſe in the prefent age different.” 
Here I muſt differ from the doctor in two 
points, and one of them a matter of fact. Had 
Mary been tried before a legal jury, legal 
proofs might have been expected; but the 
truth is, Elizabeth and her commiſſioners never 
pretended to try her, but to receive the evi- 


| dences againſt her; and Elizabeth, early in 


the proceedings of the commiſſion, declared, 
that if ſhe received ſuch proofs as ſatisfied her 


of Mary's guilt, ſhe never would ſuffer her to 
| be reſtored to her throne. Murray and his 
| friends therefore were under no neceſſity of 
| carrying their forgeries farther, than to bring 


before Elizabeth fuch evidences as, though 


not legal, were convincing; and no man of 
aandour (if he can ſuppoſe thoſe letters to be 
| genuine) can doubt of her guilt, though the 


evidence is not carried on to an abſolute charge 


| Of her being an actual perpetrator of the mur- 
| der, I muſt therefore be of opinion, that if 


Mary's friends reſted her vindication not upon 
the forgery, but upon a defect of legal evi- 
dence againſt her ariſing from that forgery, 


they betrayed her .cauſe. The next matter in 


CC | which 
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I am ſo far from agreeing with my friend 
the author of the Inquiry, in the compliments 
he pays the doctor on this obſervation, that I 
think, when applied to the preſent caſe, it ſpe. 
cifically deſtroys his arguments, becauſe it 
ſays no more than that Murray's party, which 
eonſiſted of ſome of the moſt ſubtle heads in 
Europe at that time, avoided the rock on 


Which the forgeries of ancient, but barbarous, 


times had ſplit. Are ſuch men as Morton, 
Maitland, Macgill, Wood, and Buchanan, to 
be put upon a level with thoſe forgers of for- 
mer days, (Harding in particular) who in 
every other reſpect were weak men, and gene- 
rally impelled to. what they did by motives of 
zeal, ignorance, and enthufiaſm ? Might not 
the ſame ſagacity which ſuggeſted the obſer- 
vation to the doctor, have ſuggeſted it to 
Morton and- Maitland, who was (if ever man 
was) a dupe to his own refinements ? It 1s cer- 
tain that Elizabeth was far from. conſidering 
theſe ſpecious defects, mentioned by the doctor, 
in the light he does; and from what we have 
quoted above, Cecil certainly thought they 
would operate to Mary's acquittal. The doctor 
proceeds to ſay, that “there are (of Mary's 
guilt) only imperfect hints, obſcure intimati- 
ons and dark expreſſions in the letters, which, 
however convincing evidences they might fur- 
niſh if found in real letters, bear no reſem- 
blance to that glare and ſuperfluity of evidence 

Which 
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ts | advocates for Mary's innocence, in her own 
[ | age, contend, that there is nothing in the let- 
e- ters which can ſerve as a proof of her guilt. 
it WW Leſley, Blackwood, Turner, and others, abound 
h with paſſages to this purpoſe; nor are the ſen- 
in WW timents of thoſe in the prefent age different.” 

nere I muſt differ from the doctor in two 
s, points, and one of them a matter of fact. Had 
n, Mary been tried before a legal jury, legal 
to proofs might have been expected; but the 
r- WT truth is, Elizabeth and her commiſſioners never 
in W pretended to try her, but to receive the evi- 


| dences againſt her; and Elizabeth, early in 
the proceedings of the commiſſion, declared, 
that if ſhe received ſuch proofs as ſatisfied her 
of Mary's guilt, ſhe never would ſuffer her to 
be reſtored to her throne. Murray and his 
| friends therefore were under no. neceſlity of 
| carrying their forgeries farther, than to bring 

before Elizabeth fuch evidences as, though 
not legal, were convincing; and no man of 
| candour (if he can ſuppoſe thoſe letters to be 
| genuine) can doubt of her guilt, though the 
evidence is not carried on to an abſolute charge 
| of her being an actual perpetrator of the mur- 
der. I muſt therefore be of opinion, that if 
| Mary's friends reſted her vindication not upon 
| the forgery, but upon a defect of legal evi- 
dence againſt her ariſing from that forgery, 
| they betrayed her cauſe. The next matter in 
Ceci. which 
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which I differ from the. doctor is, that what. 


ever inconſiderate arguments Mr. Goodall 


might advance, it does not at all appear that 


Mary's mi- 
ſerable con- 
dition at 
Bolton. 


Leſley quitted his ſtrong fort of the forgery of 


the papers, to entrench himſelf behind the 


weak defence of their not amounting, though 
genuine, to a legal pre of. But this wall appear 
beſt by the ſequel. I 
Mary was all this while in the toils of her 
enemies. She ſtill reſided at Bolton: caſtle, 
where Elizabeth had planted about her perſon 
her vice-chamberlain, Sir Francis Knolles, as 2 
ſpy; and he, with the lord Scroop, punctually 
informed Elizabeth of whatever came to their 
knowledge concerning Mary's affairs. The 
lord Boyd was then by Elizabeth's permiſſion 
at Bolton-caitle, and had given Mary ſuch in- 
formations concerning the deſpondency of all 
her enemies, in not daring to produce the {i 
ver · box papers, as had but too much elevated 
the unhappy princeſs, and thrown her off her 
guard. She made no ſecret of her reſentment 
at Elizabeth's conduct, and was clear that her 
defence would be ſuch as muſt acquit her in the 
eyes of the world. Perhaps ſhe even was in- 
cautious enough to ſuffer ſome particulars of 
it to tranſpire. Elizabeth, from the informati- 


ons which ſhe received from Scroop and 


Knolles, was ſenſible that in any event Mary 
would be able to overwhelm her accuſers with 
conſuſion, and formed a plan to have the 

whole | 
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ok proceedings relating to the letters en- A. D. 166g. 


tirely quaſhed, but in ſuch a manner as ſhould 
diſable Mary from reſenting what had paſſed. 
She had, ever ſince the arrival of the biſhop 


of Roſs at her court, applied herſelf to his 


weak ſide, which ſeems to have been vanity. 
She commended him, not only for his honeſty 


and attachment to his miſtreſs, but for his abi- 


lities and dexterity in buſineſs; and ſhe loſt 


no opportunity of recommending him to Mary 


on thoſe accounts. By thoſe arts ſhe'wormed 


out of Leſley the defence which Mary was to 


have made; and the reader *, in the notes in 


 * Extracted out of a writing given to the queen's majeſty by 
the biſhop of Roſs, December 18, 1568. 

1. Upon truſt through ſundry promiſes, and receiving a ring 
from Bethune, after her coming out of Lochlevin ſhe came into 
the realm. 

2. At the beginning of the conference at York; the queen's 
commiſſioners did make offers to have reconciliation made. 

3. Seeing not the queen's majeſty, nor her miniſters, have 
taken any pains to make a reconciliation. 

4. The queen's enemies put the queen's majeſty in fear of the 
queen of Scots alliance with France by her uncles. 

5. The queen's ſubjects fear avenge, &c. 

6. The queen of Scots will ſtay only upon the queen's majeſty, 
and make ſecurity thereof. 

7. She will content herſelf with ſach reconciliation as the 
queen's majeſty ſhall appoint. 
For defence of the charge. 

1. Nothing is alledged but preſumptions, © quz non ſunt adeo 
vehementes. 5 

2. It cannot be proved that the letters be written with her own 


hand: for ſhe was of too much honour to commit ſuch a fact, 


and of too much wit to have conceived ſuch matter in writing. 


3. Her hand, nor ſeal, nor date is to the letters, nor no di- 


rection to any. 
4. Her hand maybe counterfeited; whereof ſome aſſiſtant to 
the adverſaries, as well of other nations as of Scots, can do it. 
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Kructions of 
Elizabeth to 
her ſervants. 
Letter from 
Elizabeth to 
Knolles, 
Dec. 22. 
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Cecil's hand, will find ſome flight hints, from 


the paper he gave to Elizabeth, by which we 
may perceive, that had Mary been admitted 
to make her defence, it would have been vigo- 
rous, and perhaps unanſwerable. By thoſe 
hints, however, it ſeems as if Lefley had had 


ſome information as to the ſilver- box papers. 


- Elizabeth began to have very ſerious appre- 
henfions concerning Mary's caſe, and the in- 


juſtice of refuſing her to be heard. She there- 
yrote a letter to Sir Francis Knolles, who, 
with the lord Scroop, had informed her that 


fore 


Mary appeared to be undaunted and aſſured 
of victory. This letter is one of the ſtrongeſt 
ſpecimens of the arts of duplicity employed by 
Elizabeth in Mary's caſe. She there inſtructs 
Knolles, as it were entirely of himſelf, and in 
friendſhip to Mary, to deal with her, “ That 


ſhe might be induced (I uſe the words of Eli- 


zabeth's letter) for avoiding of the great ex- 
tremities whereunto her cauſe may bring her to 


By comparing of writings no truth can be had. Cum de jure 
fallaciſimum genus probandi fit per comparationem literarum pro- 
niores debemus eſſe ad abſolvendum quam ad condemnandum.” 

As for the marriage with Bothwell, the nobility ſolicited 
3 adviſed it, and ſubſcribed thereto; and ſpecially ſome of the 
adverſaries, as by a writing under their hands will be teſtified. 

Concluſion, &c. A requeſt to make a reconciliation to the queen 
of Scots honour. And for any particular cauſes concerning the 
queen, there may be honourable devices with all ſurety. 


And if reconciliation may not follow; then a requeſt to reſtore 
the queen of Scots to her country, and tin. of her; andif 
that be thought chargeable, then not to ſupport her adverſaries, | 


neither be ENT that aid be ſought of other Princes. 


yield, 
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yield, ſo as it might alſo appear of her own A.D. 1569. 
will, that by way of permiſſion, that her fon 
may continue in the ſtate wherein he is; and 
the regiment alſo in the earl of Murray, as 
already it is ordered by their parliament, and 
herſelf, to continue here in our realm, during 
ſuch time as we ſhall find convenient; and 
her ſon, nevertheleſs, for his ſafety, to be 
brought into this our realm, to be preſerved 
and educated under the cuſtody of perſon 
the birth of Scotland for a certain ſpace ; and 
the whole cauſe of hers, whereof ſhe hath 
been charged, to be committed to perpetual 
ſilence; and the cauſe of this her yielding and 
aſſent, to be grounded and notified to proceed 
of her own good will, by reaſon of her weari- 
| neſs of governance, and deſire to ſee her ſon 
eſtabliſhed, in ſuch terms, to ſave her honour, 
as is more at length contained in the inſtru- 
ment deviſed for the demiſſion of her crown, 
| whilſt ſhe was in Lochlevin.” Elizabeth then 
proceeds to give Knolles ſome other orders to 
the ſame effect, and inſtructs him to communi- 
cate the ſame in great ſecrecy to the lord 
Scroop, that they might not differ in their tale: 
“And this we would have done, concludes ſhe, 
before the biſhop of Roſs ſhall come thither, 
whom we have cauſed to be ſtayed a day or 
two upon another pretence ; meaning to cauſe 
this matter to be ſo indirectly broken with 
him, as he ſhall have cauſe to deal with the 
queen 
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A. D. 1569. 


Letter from 
Knolles to 
Elizabeth, 
Jan. 1. 
1569. 


THE HISTORY: 
queen herein at his coming thither ; and there. 


fore we would have her mind not only under- 


Rood herein beforehand by you, but alſo pre- 
pared by this purpoſe, and in any wile not to 


be known, that you are directed . us in 
this cauſe.“ 


After producing this remarkable letter, the 
reader can ſcarcely doubt of Elizabeth's inſidi- 
ous views, which were to obtain the govern- 
ment of Scotland, by the young king being 
committed to her cuflody, and keeping the 
regent devoted to her ſervice; and all this, as 
if it was to be the free act of Mary. As to the 
filver-box papers, they were to be committed 
to perpetual filence; nor are they ſo much as 


mentioned, nor even hinted at, by Elizabeth, 
Who, by this time, knew them to be infa- 
mous forgeries. Is it to be imagined, that a 


woman of her ſagacity and penetration, had 


ſhe thought them to be genuine, would not 


have detained them in her own hands, as un- 
doubted evidences of Mary's guilt, and the 
moſt effectual means, by threatening to expoſe 
them with the real originals to her own and 


foreign miniſters, to bring Mary to give up all 


thoughts of reſuming her throne ? 

The lord Scroop and Sir Francis Knolles had 

but very indifferent ſucceſs in executing the 

ſecret commiſſion they were charged with by 

their miſtreſs.” Mary, when they received Eli- 

zabeth's letter, was in Private conference at 
Bolton 
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Bolton with the lord Boyd, and Roulet, her A. p. 186g. 1 
„former ſecretary, predeceſſor to Rizio, who had 1 
-. WH drought her over diſpatches from the cardinal | | 
e of Lorrain. Elizabeth, according to the vice- nA, 
o Bl chamberlain's anſwer, had gone ſo far in cajo- | 
n ling Leſley, that ſhe had propoſed continuing 7 
| Murray in the regency, by a joint deputation J 
* from Mary and her fon, The biſhop did not 1 
5 | fail to advertiſe Mary of this propoſal ; and þ 
. that Elizabeth reſolving ſhe fhould be ſtill a | 
9 queen, intended to diſcountenance Murray and : 
0 his aſſociates. Mary was enraged -when the. N 
18 found that the language uſed towards her by q 
e Elizabeth and her miniſters, was ſo very dif- 1 
1 ferent from Leſley's reports; and ſhe treated 2 
"9 her two keepers: with great freedom on that 1 
„ account, and as being her chief enemies. Many 4 
a | other circumſtances. concurred. in giving her I 
2 | great ſpirits, . Elizabeth had affected to behave 2 
4 to Murray, whoſechief reſidence was at Kingſton 4 
t | upon Thames, with great neglect. Mary's 1 
1 friends were then ſo powerful in Scotland, that { 
le he and his friends could get no money from I 
ſe that country ; and their credit was almoſt ex- = 
6: 3 hauſted in England, when, they conſented to 
II produce the filver-box to the Engliſh commiſ- 1 
ſioners. Elizabeth then agreed to lend Mur- WM 
d ray two thouſand pounds; but ſmall as the 4 
le ſum was, ſhe inſiſted upon the duke of Nor- 4 
y folk's perſonal ſecurity for repaying it, which 1 
1 he afterwards actually did. The growing 1 
I Nor, VI. .. D Rrength f 
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4. p. 1569. ſtrength of Mary's party in England gave Eliza- 


beth apprehenſions that ſne might overact her ne- 
glect of Murray; and Mary's conduct determined 


her to ſhew him as much friendſhip as ſhe had 


hitherto . contempt. She ordered Tamworth, 
the ſame who had been ſent to Scotland, to 
advance him i in her name ſive thouſand pounds, 
upon Murray” s giving a note for the repay- 
ment of it in nine months, which he did. 
Mary was now more than ever exaſperated 
at Elizabeth's conduct. Senſible as ſhe was 
how powerful her friends were in Scotland, 
ſhe wrote them a letter,“ taxing Elizabeth 
with breach of promiſe, and with the blackeſt 
treachery towards her cauſe. She affirmed that 
Elizabeth had made a ſecret convention. with 
her rebels to the following effect : That her 
(Mary's) fon ſhould be ſent to England, and 
there educated ; and that the caſtles of Edin- 
burgh and Stirling ſhould be put into Eliza- 
beth's hands for her ſecurity, upon her de- 
claring him the next in her ſucceſſion, if ſne 
had no iſſue. That the earl of Murray ſhould 
take the caſtle of Dunbar, and put it into the 
hands of Elizabeth, who was to procure his 
legitimation, ſo as to enable him to ſucceed to 
the crown of Scotland; in which event, he 
was to hold it as a fee from that of England. 
She then pretended that a compromiſe had 
been made between Murray and the earl of 
Hertford, whole wife was dead, and Cecil, 
| Who 
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Who was to give that earl one of his daugh- 


ters in marriage ; and that Murray had agreed 
to guaranty to the earl's children, by the lady 
Catharine Grey, the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
England ; he, on the other hand, keeping 
Murray in quiet poſſeſſion of Scotland. She 
then concluded with ſome bitter reflections 


upon Elizabeth, and ordered her friends not 
only to do all they could to deſtroy her re- 


bels, but, if poſſible, to hold a parliament,” 


This ill-judged letter, fatally for Mary, was 
intercepted by Elizabeth's miniſters; and con- 
vinced that princeſs, who delivered it to Mur- 
ray, that Mary was fully apprized of all her 
arts; and that the beſt courſe ſhe could pur- 
ſue was to ſupport Murray in his regency. 
Beſides the five thouſand pounds ſhe lent him, 
ſhe ordered a proclamation to be made upon 
the borders, contradicting the facts contained 


in-Mary's letter. A copy of this proclamation, 
which is dated January the ſecond, and ſaid 


eto be againſt flanderous writings publiſhed in 


Scotland,” is publiſhed in the Cecil papers. 
The manner in which it touches the removal 
of the young king of Scotland: into England 
is pretty remarkable. “ Although it is true 
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A. D. 1569. 


Elizabeth 
and Murray 
reconciled, 


Hayne's 


State Pa- 


pers, on 500. 


that ſome ſpeeches have been uſed by ſuch of 5 


the friends of the prince, as are known to be 


moſt naturally affected, wiſhing the child un- 


der the guard of them who now have the 
charge of him, to be out of the dangers of 
D d 2 = 
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A. D. 156g. his enemies that have already murdered his 
father: but hereof was there never any man- 
ner of convention or accord; neither yet was 
there heard by her majeſty any word of the 
earl of Murray, or of any of his company, to 
allow of any removing of the ſame prince 
out of Scotland, or out of the charge of them 
that now have the cuſtody of him.” This 
was, at beſt, a palliating apology, becauſe al- 
moſt every ſtate-diſpatch of that time proves 
that it was Elizabeth's earneſt deſire to have 
that young prince in her hands. Along with 
this proclamation, a letter was ſent to Eliza- 
beth's wardens of the marches, directing them 
to convey the earl of Murray and his friends 
from Newcaſtle to the Scotch borders, and 
farther, if requiſite for their ſafety. They 
are likewiſe required not to inſiſt, for ſome 
time, upon his attending the affairs of the 
borders ; and that no Scotchman ſhould pats 
into England without his licence.“ And be- 
cauſe (continues ſhe) we have hitherto found 
No matter to move us to diſavow the authority 
wherein we have found him, knowing him to 
be well - diſpoſed to maintain juſtice and peace 
betwixt both theſe realms, we would have 

you neither do, nor ſuffer to be done any man- 
ner of thing within your rules, prejudicial to 
his government, before you ſhall have direc- 
tion from us; but generally to further him in 

all reaſonable cauſes during the time we ſhall 
| allow 
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"= allow thereof.“ It is now neceſſary that 1 45. 756g. a 
8 | ſhould return to the ſtate of the match be- 1 
8 tween Mary and the duke of Norfolk, which J 
6 proved to be the ſecret ſpring of other events. p 
0 1 have more than once obſerved, that the derer ge 4 
e profound diſſimulation of Elizabeth and Cecil — 7 
n renders it extremely difficult, for the beſt in- Norfolk. 9 
8 formed hiſtorian, to ſtate the facts of her Z 
— reign with any degree of certainty. They p 
s WW had often in their pay and ſervice ſpies of op- 5 
e pooſite parties, and occaſionally employed the £ 
h informations of the one againſt the other. 0 
1 According to the teſtimony of | hiſtorians Z 
m neareſt the time, and, indeed, many of the 1 
18 ſtate· papers, Murray was diſpoſed to the 
d match between Mary and Norfolk; and Mait- 1 
y land, even. after he produced the ſilver- box, t 
je interceded ſo effectually in his favour with tlie 1 
je duke of Norfolk, that he brought about a re- - 
1 conciliation between them. I ſhall, from the ; 
85 beſt records that are now extant, without hav- 
1d ing regard to hiſtorians who were not aſliſted 
ty by them, endeavour to give as clear a view as 
to poſlible of this matrimonial labyrinth. 
ce Upon the return of Norfolk from viſiting 
ve the frontiers towards Scotland, after the com- 
NY miſſion at York was diſſolved, his deſign had 
to certainly tranſpired ſo far, that it was the 
c- public talk of the court, he was to marry 
in the queen of Scotland. This came to Eliza- 
all beth's ear; and Norfolk knowing how jealous 


ſhe 


2 
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A, D. 1369 The was in ſuch caſes, was at great pains to : 
clear himſelf from any ſuch imputation ; and le 
acted with ſo much ſeeming fincerity, that il 
Elizabeth believed, or ſeemed to believe, that WW 4 
there was nothing in the report. She declared, ” 


at the ſame time, to her courtiers, ©& that tho 
Norfolk did now miflike the match, yet he 
might, perhaps, be brought to like it for the 


benefit of the realm, and for her majeſty's 
own ſafety.” This ſpeech, which, by the bye, 3 
was very enſnaring, produced a declaration | 
from Norfolk, © That no reaſon could move h 
him to like of her, that had been a competi- Ml . 
tor to the crown; and if her majeſty would t 
move him thereto, he will rather be committed : 
to the Tower ; for he meant never to marry Wl; 
with ſuch a perſon, where he could not be ; 
ſure of his pillow,” After the conferences s 
were removed to Hampton-court, Norfolk had 
ſeveral converſations with Murray, who ap- Bn. 
peared to be ſo apprehenſive of his failing in X 
his attack upon Mary, that he renewed his { 


follicitations with the duke for compleating the 
marriage. Norfolk, who had no reaſon to have 

2 good opinion of him after his behaviour at 
Weltminſter, anſwered coldly, that if the earl 
could fet his queen free in her realm, and 
thereby make her fit for a good huſband, then 
he would give him an anſwer. Notwithſtand- 
ing this diſſimulation, Norfolk had the weak- 
neſs to liſten to Maitland's ſollicitations in fa: | 
YOU? 


pw Few Mos ry 


J 


OF SCOTLAND. 
your of Murray, and formed a ftrong party 4. D. 1569. 
in England for the match. Its heads were the 


} earls of Arundel and Pembroke, the lord Lum- 

| ley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton ; and, at laſt, 

t the earl of Leiceſter himſelf ſeemed to favour 

t ſthe propoſal, though he certainly betrayed the 

, | whole intrigue to Elizabeth. Norfolk's pre- 

] text for engaging thoſe great men was, that 

e both before and after his marriage he intended 

e to employ the whole of his intereſt for ſecu- ; 
$ ring Elizabeth againſt all the practices of Mary : 
7) 2 


| and her friends, and to indemnify Murray and =_ 
his party for all that had paſſed. The regent, q 
however, had a farther end to ſerve by the 
| apparent cordiality of his reconciliation with 
the duke of Norfolk. He knew the. great ſway 
which that nobleman's authority had all over 
Y e north of England, and that it was in his 


on | power to have intercepted him on the road. 
8 Some hiſtorians ſay, that Murray had actually 


got intimation of ſuch a deſign being on foot; 
.ind this is the more probable, from the letters | 
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A and inſtructions which, as we have already 

i ſeen, Elizabeth ſent to her wardens in the 

0 marches, and her putting the duke of Chatle- 

dof | heraut, the lord Herries, and the biſhop of 

75 | Roſs, under a ſort of an arreſt, till Murray and 

rl bis friends had time to reach Scotland. 

6: Murray, to enſure his own ſafety on his anifice ac | 
1 journey, ſent Sir Robert Melvil to Rippon, a | 
4 where Mary happened then to be, with a let- 1 
— | ter, ; 
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4. D. 1363 ſhe was in ſuch caſes, was at great pains to 
clear himſelf from any ſuch imputation ; and 
ated with ſo much ſeeming ſincerity, that 
Elizabeth believed, or ſeemed to believe, that 
there was nothing in the report. She declared, 
at the ſame time, to her courtiers, © that tho! 
Norfolk did now miſlike the match, yet he 
might, perhaps, be brought to like it for the 
benefit of the realm, and for her majeſty's 
own ſafety.” This ſpeech, which, by the bye, 
was very enſnaring, produced a declaration 
from Norfolk, That no reaſon could move 
him to like 'of her, that had been a competi- 
tor to the crown; and if her majeſty would 
move him thereto, he will rather be committed 
to the Tower ;. for he meant never to marry 
with ſuch a perſon, where he could not be 
ſure of his pillow,” After the conferences 
were removed to Hampton-court, Norfolk had 
ſeveral converſations with Murray, who ap- 
peared to be ſo apprehenſive of his failing in 
his attack upon Mary, that he renewed his 
follicitations with the duke for compleating the 
marriage. Norfolk, who had no reaſon to have 
2 good opinion of him after his behaviour at 
Weſtminſter, anſwered coldly, that if the earl 
could fet his queen free in her realm, and 
thereby make her fit for a good huſband, then 
he would give him an anſwer. Notwithſtand- 
ing this diflimulation, Norfolk had the weak- 
neſs to liſten to Maitland's ſollicitations in ta: 
your 
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9 SCOTLAND 207 
vour of Murray, and formed a ftrong party &. D. 1569. 
in England for the match. Its heads were the 


} | earls of Arundel and Pembroke, the lord Lum- 
1 ley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton ; and, at laſt, 
b the earl of Leiceſter himſelf ſeemed to favour 
t the propoſal, though he certainly betrayed the 
p whole intrigue to Elizabeth. Norfolk's pre- 
' text for engaging thoſe great men was, that 
4 both before and after his marriage he intended 
e to employ the whole of his intereſt for ſecu- 
8 ring Elizabeth againſt all the practices of Mary 
5 and her friends, and to indemnify Murray and 
a | his party for all that had paſled. The regent, 
e | however, had a farther end to ſerve by the 
* | apparent cordiality of his reconciliation with 
5 the duke of Norfolk. He knew the. great ſway 


| which that nobleman's authority had all over 
y due north of England, and that it was in his 


be power to have intercepted him on the road. 
es Some hiſtorians ſay, that Murray had actually 
d got intimation of ſuch a deſign being on foot; 
and this is the more probable, from the letters 
ah and inſtructions which, as we have already 
» ſeen, Elizabeth ſent to her wardens in the 


| marches, and her putting the duke of Chatle- 
| heraut, the lord Herries, and the biſhop of 
Roſs, under a ſort of an arreſt, till Murray and 
his friends had time to reach Scotland. 

Murray, to enſure his own ſafety on his anifce af 
journey, ſent Sir Robert Melvil to Rippon, as 
where Mary happened then to be, with a let- 

ter, 
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AD.155- ter, enforcing the propoſal of the marriage be. 


Mary ſent - 


priſoner to 
Tutbury 


tween her and the duke of Norfolk. She re- 
ceived the meſſage as if ſhe had known no- 
thing of the matter; but ſaid, that whatever 
match for her was approved of by her parliament, 
mould not be diſpleafing to her. Murray far- 
ther urged, that ſhe ſhould order a ceſlation of 
arms between him and her party in Scotland: 


in that likewiſe ſhe faid ſhe would be directed 


by her parhament ; but fhe refuſed to give any 
definitive anſwer till ſhe was reſtored and | 
fet at liberty. Melvil, (of whom ſhe had a 
good opinion) at laſt, perſuaded her to ſend | 
letters to the duke of Chatleheraut, and her 
other friends in Scotland, to ſuſpend all hoſ- 
tilities, till farther orders, againſt the regent 
and his party; and it is thought that it was 
owing to this artful management that they re- 
turned in ſafety to Scotland on the ſecond of 
February. On the twentieth of the ſame 


month, the duke of Chatleheraut, the com- 


mendator of Kilwinning, and the lord Herries, 
arrived in Scotland likewiſe, and both parties 
prepared for hoſtilities, . I am now to at- | 
tend: Mary. 1 

The diſappearance of her enemies juſt, at the | 
time when her miniſters offered to vindicate | 


her innocence, and to prove their guilt, and 
their carrying off the ſilver-box with its con- 


tents, was conſidered not only by Mary, but 


by the impartial 3 as a complete triumph 
Over | 
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over all their efforts. . The papers were no 13%. 
more mentioned, than if they had never ex- 

ited ; and had not the party afterwards 

thought proper to print them, ſuch had been 

the caution of Elizabeth, that poſterity could 
have had only a very faint idea of their con- 


tents, until the Cecil and other ſtate-papers 
: were publiſhed; Mary, as uſual, was ſo fan- 
d guine, that ſhe threw out her defiances, even 
y zgainſt Elizabeth herſelf; at which, joined with 
d the intercepted letters, that jealous princeſs 
a was fo much exaſperated, that ſhe ordered Sir 
d Francis Knolles to remove Mary to Tutbury, 


2 royal caſtle in the keeping of the earl of 
Shrew{bury, without delay, and without per- 
mitting any perion to be about her, who ſhould 
diffuade her. Mary was fenfibly mortified at 
this cruel order; and now ſaw herſelf a pri- 
foner in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. She 
was obliged to fubmit ; and letters were diſ- 
patched to the ſheriffs, and Elizabeth's other 
officers in the north, to provide a proper 
guard of gentlemen to attend the vice-cham- 
berlain; and the lord Scroop, in conducting 
Mary to Tutbury. I percerve, that Elizabeth, 
at the ſame time, wrote Mary a letter, ac- 
quainting her with her removal. This reſolu- 
tion of Elizabeth had been formed ever fince 
October preceding; and in a few days after it 
was executed, Cecil received a letter from the 
regent, ſhewing the neceflity of making Mary 
{S0LVIL: -- a - a cloſe 
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.- .-&v 156g. 2 cloſe priſoner. By other letters from lord 


Hunſdon, he was informed, that the Hamiltons, 
and the earl of Huntley, were in arms in Scot- 
land, and had taken poſſeſſion of Glaſgow 
with a body of ſeyen thouſand men, intend- 
ing to march forward, and to fight the re- 

gent. Je, ; k 
As the reader may. hs naturally. 5 WA to 
view Mary in her then ſequeſtered ſtate of life, 
I am enabled to gratify his curioſity by an un- 
exceptionable witneſs, one of Cecil's friends, 
who paid her a viſit ſoon after her removal to 
Tutbury, and ſent Cecil a very minute account 
of her perſon and manner of living, Whatever 
Mary's private ſentiments might have been, the 
heard the Engliſh ſervice; and White found 
her with a book of Engliſh pſalms in her hand. 
She informed him, that ſhe was very anxious 
to learn the Engliſh language; that, ſhe made 
uſe of tranſlations for that purpoſe; and that 
Mr. Vice-chamberlain was her ſchoolmaſter. 
She ſeemed uneaſy at her change of priſon, 
eſpecially at ſuch a ſevere ſeaſon of the year; 
but ſubmitted to it, becauſe it was her good 
ſiſter's pleaſure. She faid, that when Cut 
to her houfe, ſhe diverted herſelf with her 
needle, as ſhe found ſome amuſement in the 
variety of colours ſhe employed in her work. 
She entered into a compariſon between ſculp- 
ture, painting, and working with the needle; 
but gave the preference to painting, As to 
| 3 her 
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her perſon, White ſays that the Was a goodly 4D. 156g, 
perſonage, (not comparable, however, to Elt- 
zabeth) an alluring grace, 4 pretty Scottiſh 
ſpeech, and a ſearching wit, "clouded with 
mildnefs. © He therefore thinks, that few 
Engliſh ſubjects ought to have acceſs to her 
perſon, there being ſo much danger to Eliza- 
beth in her charms.” He ſays her hair was na- 
turally black; but that Mr. Knolles told him 
he wore hair of ſundry colours. Upon her 
cloth of ſtate was embroidered a French de- 
vice, lignifying, that © * In her end was her be- 


F ginning.“ Her two chief domeſtics were the 
2 lord Levingſton and his wife, both of them 
proteſtants; and ſhe had about her nine 


women more, fifty perſons in houſhold, and 
ten horſes. She complained of a pain in her 
left fide, which ſhe called an old grief, and ſhe 
never went to bed till one in the morning ; 
but White early next day ſaw two halberd 
men without the caſtle wall ſearching under 
her bed- chamber window, | 
The failing of Mary (and, indeed, we A conſyi- 
may ſay the ſame of her friends) was, that the Cel 
ſmalleſt glimpſe of hope ſoon recovered her 
from the greateſt dejection. Though, upon 
ler removal to Tutbury caſtle, ſhe thought it 
had been a machination of Cecil, that ſhe 
might be privately put to death, yet ſhe reco- 


ler En ma fin eſt mon commencement, 
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A. b. 1569. vered cherſelf from her conſternation, when 

ſhe heard that a powerful conſpiracy had been | 

formed at the Engliſh court againſt that ſtateſ. 

man. His enemies, the moſt violent of whom 

Vas Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, thought that 

the unbounded ſupplies with which Elizabeth 

furniſhed” the Hugonots, exceeded all the 

bounds of economy; that the provocation ſhe 

gave to his catholio majeſty, by detaining the 

money of his ſubjects, was impolitic; and 

* above all, that her treatment of Mary was 

barbarous and unjuſtifiable. Not only the 

duke of Norfolk, but the marquis of Win- 

cheſter, the earls of Arundel, Northumber— 

land, Weſtmoreland, Pembroke, and Lei- 

ceſter, concurred with Throgmorton in thoſe | 

ſentiments, and had formed a plan for ſending 

Cecil to the Tower. It was diſcovered by Lei- 

ceſter, the moſt perſidious man alive; and the 

_ » Whole deſign was critically defeated by Eliza- 

beth's interpoſing, and declaring that ſhe ne. 
ver would abandon her faithful ſervant. 

Terms pto- The diſappointment of this confederacy 

lay, did not at all affect the grand ſcheme of Nor- 

folk's marriage with Mary, in Which he and 

his friends were ſo ſanguine, that they cven 

talked of a marriage between the young king 

of Scotland and the duke of Norfolk's 

daughter, they being nearly of the ſame age. 

The duke having no doubt that Murray was 

for the match, it was reſolved that the biſhop 
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of Roſs: ſhould ſound Leiceſter upon the ſub- a. b. . 
ject. In doing this, he made that nobleman a 
compliment, That if his miſtreſs marrying 
with an Engliſ nobleman was neceſſary for 
the good of the two kingdoms, he, (Leiceſter) 
if he pleaſed, might be the man.“ Leiceſter's 
anſwer was, That he would have nothing to 
do with ſuch a marriage; but that he Would be 
for it, if no other way could be found to be 
rid of ſo dangerous a woman, and provided 
Elizabeth was pleaſed with the match.” After 
ſome conſultation, the other Engliſh noble- 
men -concerned, declared themſelves to. be of 
the ſame opinion; and the marriage between 
Mary and Norfolk was judged to be as good as 
concluded. It is but doing juſtice to the me- 
mory of thoſe lords, when it is obſerved, that 
no factious conſiderations or religious prepoſ- 
ſeſſions influenced them on this occaſion, as 
muſt appear by the articles which they drew 


ne. up for Mary to ſign, to ſerve as a foundation 
for an application to Elizabeth in favour of 
acy the match. That the queen of Scots makes 
or- {ſufficient ſurety to the queen of England, and 
und to the heirs of her body, for the title of the 
ven crown of England. That a perpetual league 
ing offenſive and defenſive be made bet wixt them, 
Ik's their realms and ſubjects. That proteſtantiſm 
ige. | be eſtabliſhed in Scotland. That her ſubjects 
was of Scotland be reconciled to her, and accepted 
hop in as great favour as ever they were. Item, 


of! | | 1 that 


THE HISTORY 


AD. 1569. that à renuneiation be procured by "the queen 


of Scots of a title Which the duke bf Anjou 
pretended to the crown of England, by virtue 
of aſſignation made to him by the queen of 
Scots, in hope of a marriage to be contracted 
betwixt them. Item, becauſe it was feared 
that the queen of Scotland would marry with 
ſome foreign prince, whereby the religion 
might be altered, and the ſtate of both the 
realms might be endangered, that therefore 
the queen of Scotland ſhould accept ſome no- 
bleman of England in marriage, ſpecially the 
duke of Norfolk, who is firſt of the 'nobility 
of the beſt calling of that realm, and moſt fit 
of all others; and they doubted not the queen 
of England world: like well of the match with 
him before all others.“ 
None but a princeſs ſo 'tyrannically jealous as 
Elizabeth was in all matters of government, 
could have found fault with a ſet of articles 
ſo evidently calculated to what ſhe had always 
declared to be her own chief views, the hap- 
pineſs of both kingdoms, and the eſtabliſh- 


ment of proteſtantiſm. The earls of Pembroke 


and Leiceſter tranſmitted them to Mary, with 
a letter, in which they promiſed that, upon 
her complying with them, they would do 
their utmoſt to forward the marriage, and to 
her being declared preſumptive heir to the 
Englith crown. Mary's anſwer was, that ſhe 
could not agree to the propoſal of a league 


oſfenſive 
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offenſive and defenſive between England and 4p. 296 
Scotland, without the French king's conſent 
and participation, and without making him, 
at leaſt, an offer of his being included in the 
ſame, That though, upon her honour; ſhe 
never had made any ſuch -renunciation to the 
duke of Anjou's pretenſions, yet ſne was 
willing, for their ſatisfaction, to procure the 
deſired renunciation; and that ſhe had no ob- 
jections to the marriage with the duke of Nor- 
folk, provided it might be effected with Eliza- 
beth's conſent. Thus ſtood Mary's concerns in 

England in the ſpring of the year 1569; and. 
ſo far were the ſilver· box forgeries from hurt- 
ing her in the eſtimation even of thoſe who 
had peruſed them, that it was thought all Eli- 
zabeth's power, great as it was, could not ſet 
aſide a marriage which was ſo entirely agree- 
able to her great nobility, But I am now to 
attend the affairs of Scotland. e lian, 
No ſooner was the regent returned to that The regent | 
country, than he aſſembled the lords of his — 
party, and his friends at Stirling. The meet- 
ing was very full; and conſiſted of the earls of 
Athol, Mar, Glencairn, Monteith, Buchan, 
John maſter of Graham, William maſter of 
Marſhal, Andrew maſter of Errol, the com- 
mendators of Balmerinoch, Dryburgh, Cam- 
buſkenneth, Coldingham, Whitethorn, John 
lord Glamis, Alexander lord Saltoun, John 
lord Innermeath, Allan lord Cathcart, Andrew 
lord 


ver 
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4 :559. lord Ochiltree, the ſecretary, the treaſurer, the 
comptroller, elerk of juſticiary, clerk of re. 
giſter, the advocate, the eommiſſioners from 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Dundee, Peebles, Glaſ. 
gow, Cowpar, St. Andrew's, Perth, and Had. 
dington, beſides the commiſſioners who had 
returned from England. The chief buſmeſs of 
this convention was to approve of the pro- 
eeedings of the commiſſioners, and of Mur. 
ray's raifing ſome forces for the fupport of his 
authority *; but matters faon took a different 
turn. The duke of Chatleheraut arrived in 
Scotland on the twentieth of February; and 
Mary, as if ftill poſſeſſed of her authority, had 
fent down commiſſions of lieutenancy to him, 
the earls of Argyle, Huntley, and others; bur 
Spotfwood fays, that he was made Mary's de- 
puty, perhaps he may only mean one of her 
heutenants. It is certain that upon his arrival 
he publiſhed letters, prohibiting her ſubjects 
from acknowledging any other ſovereign than 
the queen; and he ſent a long letter to the af- 
fembly of the church then convened at Edin- 


I ſhall not tire my readers with a repetition of the reaſons 
why I think that the Memoirs under the name of Melvil could 
not have been written by that gentleman. I ſhall therefore re- 
fore refer him to the Cecil papers, where he will ſee, to a de- 
monſtration, that the whole of his narrative of Murray's ſecret 
tranſactions with Mary and Cecil at this time are fictitious. I 
have, it is true, page 1 54 of this volume, admitted the poſſibility 
of Murray's informing Cecil of the intended match between 
Mary and Norfolk ; but it is evident, from the beforementioned 
papers, he did not tell them that he had entered into the deepeſt 
engagements with Norfolk to bring it about. 
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burgh, intiiating, „That he had left France, 
in order to uſe his "beſt endeavours for com- 


poſing the unhappy differences of his native 
country? and though by theſe he had greatly 
ſuffered; yet did the dafigers'to which the king- 


dom was then expoſed, affect him moſt. He 


could therefore with, that a convention of the 


eſtates would unanimouſſy- agree to ſome rea- 
ſonable courſe for avenging the king's murder, 
whence he ſuppoſed all theſe evils had pro- 
ceeded, which would be moſt grateful to him- 
ſelf, and the remanent nobility. who eſpouſed 
the queens Scauſe: This overture did not ariſe 
from the earl of Murray's proclamation ; for 
as. he was abroad when theſe troubles began, 
ſo he truſted that his own deſerts, and thoſe 


of his anceſtors, would ſufficiently ſcreen him 


from their effects. He therefore deſired the 
brethren; in God's behalf, either to communi- 
cate his ſentiments to the public, or to come 


and reaſon with himſelf, whom he aſſured they 


ſhould. find moſt willing to be ruled in all 
things, according to God's word and equity.” 
This unmanly appeal to an eccleſiaſtical tri- 


bunal (if a meeting of ſelf-ordained preachers, 


far from being reſpectable either by their birth 
or learning, can be called ſuch) Was highly 
flattering to their vanity; but was perfectly 


agreeable to the duke's: inconſiſtent character. 


Their anſwer was, that they would commu- 
nicate the letter to the regent, and know his 
Vos. VII. EE. EEC - pleaſure, 
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A.Þ. 7569. pleaſure, whether they ſhould depute any of 
their number to treat with his grace.” The 
regent approved of this propoſal ; and the ſu- 
perintendants of Lothian and Fife, with 3 

| preacher, one Row, were ſent to bring about 
2 reconciliation between the duke and the re- 
gent. Thus far I have proceeded on the authority 
of archbiſhop Spotſwood ; nor does it mate- 
rially claſh with the accounts afterwards given 
us by Leſley and Camden: but all we can infer 
from it is, that each party was willing to have 
the aſſembly on its fide; for I am inclined to 
believe, with the author of the manuſcript 
made uſe of by Crawford, that other mediz- 
tors were likewiſe employed; and that the 
duke was in a condition, at the time of his ar- 
rival, to treat with arms in his hands *. Ac- 
cording to rhat writer, the regent, after his 
return, had recovered” the caſtles of Draffen 
and Royſton, while the duke deſpairing of be· 
ing ſupported from England, and knowing 
that a civil war was on the point of breaking 
out in France, ſent the archbuſhop of St. An- 
drew's to treat of an accommodation with the 
regent, who agreed to meet the duke's friends 
at Glaſgow on the thirteenth of March +. 


, * The manuſcript 8 uſe of by Crawford, and which 14 
ſaid to be contemporary with the tranſactions it relates, receives 
great ſanction from its agreement with the Cecil papers, which 
were not publiſhed till the year 1740- 

+ Archbiſhop Spotſwood is certainly miſtaken in ſaying, that 
by the labour of the ſuperintendants, (of whom, if 1 miſtake 
not, his own father Was one,) it was agreed, that the aer 

mou 
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8 At this meeting, the regent demanded. that 
the duke and his adherents ſhould acknow- 
ledge the king's authority, and behave to- 
wards him as faithful ſubjects. It was de- 


manded, On the other hand, by the duke and 


his party, © that upon their acknowledging the 


king as aforeſaid, every nobleman ſhould be 


admitted to his own place in council, as the 
born counſellors of the realm, and as their 
predeceſſors had been in the times of former 
princes; and that the regent ſhould be ſworn 
to behave himſelf uprightly and indifferently 
to them, without being influenced by the re- 
membrance of any paſt differences; that a ge- 
neral reſtitution ſhould be made to ſuch as 
had ſerved the queen; and that all their eftates, 
except thoſe that had been forfeited for the 
late king's murger, ſhould be reſtored to them; 
that the queen's honour and adyancement 
ſhould - be provided for in ſuch 2 Manner AS 
not to be prejudicial to the king.” The above 
articles being conſented to by the regent, it 
was next agreed, that a general meeting of 
both parties ſhould be held on the tenth of 
Auguſt following; to which were to be in- 
vited the regent, the duke of Chatleheraut “, 


ſhould come to Glaſgow, and ſubmit himſelf to * king $ au- 
thority. 


* It does not clearly appear to me that the 4 was b at 
this conference. The paper which contains it mentions only the 
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Subſtance 


. of a con- 


ference, 


earl of Caffils, the lord Herries, and the abbot of Kilwinning, 


vo . in the dyke's name, 


„„ the 


v2 - THE HISTORY 
* 1569. the earls of Huntley, Argyle, Morton, Mar, 
„ . Athol, Glencairn, and lord Herries, in order 
to deliberate about the execution of the laſt 
mentioned article; the regent promiſing, upon 
his word of honour, that they may come 
ſafely, without danger to them in their 
coming, remaining, or returning. In the 
mean while it was agreed, that the duke of 
Chatleheraut, and the other noblemen, ſhould 
make no uſe of their commiſſions of lieute- 
nancy that had been ſent to them by the queen. 
The laſt article of this conference, according to 
the copy of it publiſhed in the Cecil papers, 
which is ſomewhat different from that printed 
in Crawford's Memoirs, runs as follows: “ Be- 
cauſe the forces may be preſently diſſolved, 
whereby no injury be done by any ſubjects of 
the realm by way of deed ; and reaſonable it is 
that ſecurity be made to my lord-regent for 
performing of their part of the articles afore- 
ſaid, he performing to them ſo far thereof 26 
concerns his part: therefore the duke's grace, 
the earl of Caſſils, the lord Herries, ſhall pre- 
ſently enter ſufficient pledges, to remain with 
my lord - regent, while their part of the faid 
articles be performed, that is to ſay, one of 
the duke's ſons, the ſaid earl of Caſſils, or his 
brother, and the ſaid lord Herries, or his 
at ſon . eee dad e 5 


+ The copy printed by Crawford ſays, that the regent pro- 
miſed to perform, UPON His * ſo far as concerned his part. 


« I Canes 


I cannot take upon me to geber whether A. D. 156g, 


r, 
er thoſe articles were engroſſed and ſubſcribed by 
& both parties ; I am apt to think they were not, 
on but that they were looked upon by the regent 
e and his friends, to be binding upon the duke 
ir and his friends. After the conference broke 
* up, both parties agreed to pay their reſpec̃ts to 
of. the young king at Stirling, where they were 
Id magnificently entertained by the regent and 
e. WM His friends. Before they left Stirling, the duke 
b. was called upon by the regent for his ſurety; 
to but it was found upon enquiry, that the terms 
rs, propoſed in the conference were univerſally 
al diſapproved of by Mary's friends, nor would 
bs. either of the duke's ſons truſt himſelf as a 
4, | pledge in the regent's hands. "The archbiſhop 
of WW of St. Andrews, who I believe was the great 
75 manager for the duke's party, and who had a 
for greater regard for the Hamilton family than 
K. his ſovereign, voluntarily offered himſelf, and 
was accepted of as a ſurety; but Caſſils and 
17 Herries were detained till they were relieved , 
9 
* by the former's brother, and the latter's eldeſt. 
m bon“, who ſurrendered themſelves as pledges. 
1 It muſt be acknowledged, that Murray at Cu r 
| Murray, 
of * Beſides the improbability, from the title of the paper, that 
his the duke was preſent at the conference, I can ſcarcely ſee with 
"OW what propriety a concluſive agreement could be ſigned in the 
his abſence, and without the conſent, of thoſe who were to be 
fureties for the performance. I ſhall not, however, diſpute, that 
the complexion of the meeting was ſo amicable, that Murray 
pro- might have reaſon, bona fide, to think, that the articles were 
part. binding. 


ran · . = 
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duke of 
Chatle- 
heraut and 
the lord 
Herries to 


priſon, 


Who com- 
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4. p. 1559. firſt proceeded as if he thought the preliminary 
agreement had been concluded. Returning to 


Edinburgh he diſmiſſed the priſoners he had 
taken at Langſide, thoſe who were condemned 


as well as thoſe who had not been tried, upon 


their giving bail for their good behaviour, on- 
ly one of them (Hamilton of Bothwel-haugh) 
having made his eſcape. He ſoon altered his 
conduct, when he underſtood that the earls of 
Argyle and Huntley diſapproved of the articles, 
and refuſed to be included in the agreement; 
but he proceeded with his uſual intrepidity. 
He knew that thoſe two noblemen had very 
different ſentiments as to public affairs, and 


that they would find it impracticable to join 


their forces. The battles of Corrichie and Lang- 
ſide had given him a thorough contempt for 
his enemies, both in the weſt and the north; 
and he reſolved to proceed with the utmoſt ſe. 
verity againſt Mary's friends. 

All parties meeting according to agreement 
on the tenth of April, the regent produced 2 


paper containing, as he ſaid, an acknowledg - 


ment of the king's authority, and aſked the 


duke of Chatleheraut, with a peremptory air, 


whether he and his friends were ready to ſign 


it? The duke, on his part, remonſtrated, that 
he had done every thing according to the late 
agreement, and that it lay upon the regent to 


perform his part with regard to the articles 
that were to redound to the qncen *3 honour 


and 
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OF SCOTLAN D. 223 
and advancement. He put the regent in mind, 4. D. 1569. 
at the ſame time, that he and his friends had 
come to the meeting unarmed and unſuſpecting, 
and that he had not only their perſons, but 
thoſe of their hoſtages, in their hands. The re- 
gent paid no regard to his repreſentations, but 
on the {ſixteenth of April ſent the lord Her- 
ries, who had demurred likewiſe as. to the per- 
formance of the articles, that very night a pri- 
ſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and committed 
the duke to the ſame priſon next day. When 
every circumſtance 1s conſidered, I cannot join 
with the violent friends of Mary in their in- 
vectives againſt the regent on this occaſion, 
though perhaps it was not ſtrictly juſtifiable by 
the laws of honour. According to their own. 
accounts, the firſt article of the agreement was, 
that the duke and Mary's party ſhould acknow- 
ledge the young king's authority. The regent 
required a teſt of their fincerity in performing 
this preliminary, by ſubſcribing the paper he 
produced; and if they refuſed it, they certain- 
| ly gave him ſome colour for acting as he did; 
| though perhaps a man of greater delicacy, and 
leſs auſterity, would have acted in a — 
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tionable manner. ll 
: Whatever compliments have been paid to the His cruelty "lh 
| . | to ſuppoſed 1 
ö regent as an upright ſtateſman and a brave necroman- 9 
) ſoldier, he was not without his failings in re- 
1 Ss 
; WH Vigious matters. After committing the two 
1 ay; he refuſed to protract the meeting, 2s 


5 1 0 they 
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they had deſired, to the-tenth of May, and 
went to Stirling. He there ordered four. prieſts 
to be hanged, but changed their puniſhment 
into their being chained to the market-croſs, 
with their veſtments, books, and chalices, 
where they were ſeverely pelted by the popu- 
lace, and all .their implements burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman. He then pro- 
ceeded to St. Andrews, where he committed 
two. deteſtable murders (if we are to believe 
the manuſcript made uſe of by Crawford). The 
one was upon one Nickneven, whom he order. 
ed to be burnt for a witch or ſorcereſs ; and 
the other. againſt William Stuart, then lord 


Lyon king at arms, who was hanged upon a 


charge of ſome doubtful points of necromancy 


and witchcraft. This gentleman is ſaid to have 
been a determined friend to Mary, and to have 
narrowly eſcaped death upon his trial for a for- 
mer conſpiracy againſt Murray, While the re- 


gent remained at St. Andrews, he likewiſe or- 


and execu- 
tion of 
P 21is. 


Zee Goodall 
and the In- 
Juiry. 


Murray, though he had an opportunity to do 


dered Hubert, or French Paris, whom we have 


ſo often mentioned, to be hanged. Leſley, 
and all the contemporary writers of Mary's par- 


ty Ry, that he died without impeaching Mary 


as being acceflary to her huſband's murder. 
Murray, it is true, ſent up to London the con- 
feſſion which he is ſaid to have made at his 
death; but the authority of it has, I think, 
been ſufficiently diſproved; nor do I find that 


it, 


OF(SCOTLAN p. 


it; ever contradicted the fact, which was alledg- 
ed and publiſhed! by Leſley. But upon the 


whole, as I have already hinted, when the 


circumſtances under which the poor wretch 
then was are conſidered, his confeſſion ought 
to have no Weight. rot e 

The regent now thought it high time to re- 
duce the earls of Argyle and Huntley, and he 


ſoon found the good effet of the vigorous 
meaſures he had taken. The former perceiv- 


ing the blow which Mary's cauſe had received 
by the impriſonment of her friends, repaired 
to St. Andrew's, where he found no great dif- 
ficulty in being reconciled to the regent, upon 
his ſwearing allegiance to the king. Huntley 
was far more obnoxious than Argyle, and his 


caſe more unfavourable. He had reduced the 
counties of Angus, Merns, Strathern, and the 


greateſt part of the north, to Mary's obedience, 
and had treated as rebels all who ventured to 


diſpute her authority; conſequently, they ſuf- 


fered deeply in their effects and eſtates. Though 
Murray was reſolute and undaunted, yet he 
conſulted his friends how to proceed. Some 
of them were for burying all Huntley's paſt 
offences in oblivion, for the ſake of public tran- 
A4uillity ; but a middle way Was reſolved upon, 


which was to grant him a pardon, but to oblige 


his followers to make reaſonable compenſation 
for the damages they had done. Thoſe terms 


being intimated to Huntley, who now ſtood 
Vor. VII. 8 | : by 
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Argyle and 
Huntley 
ſubmit to 
the regent, 
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A. D. 1563. by Himſelf, he thought proper to ſubmit to the 


Terms pro- 


poſed by 
Mary. 


regent, who took hoſtages for his good beha- 
viour, and that of the clans; and march- 


ing northwards, he held juſtice courts at Aber- 
deen, Elgin, and Inverneſs; and then he re- 


turned ſouthwards, having reduced the north- 
ern parts to a ſtate of perfect tranquillity. 
The accounts of the regent's amazing reſolu- 
tion and activity ſtruck Mary with conſterna- 
tion; and the rather, as ſhe thought herſelf up- 
ON the eve of regaining her liberty, She ſent 
the biſhop of Roſs, as her ambaſſador, to com- 
plain at the Engliſh court of the regent's rigo- 
rous proceedings againſt her friends and ſub- 
jects, and of the aſliſtance afforded him by Eli- 
zabeth. The latter continued to profeſs a high 
regard for the biſhop, and treated him with ſo 
much reſpect, that ſhe and her miniſters deſir- 


ed him to put in wren the Wee offered by 
Mary. | 


Theſe were, That Mary never was to trouble 
the queen of England on the ſubject of the 
title to her two crowns; that ſhe was willing 
to ratify the treaty of Edaitaigh; made in Ju- 
ty 1560 ; provided always, that failing Eliza- 
beth, and the heirs lawfully begotten of her 
body, Mary ſhould have her right and title to 
the crowns of eren and Ireland, fully and 
wholly reſerved. 

Second, That there be a new treaty of friend- 
ſhip between the two queens and their realms, 


| *. advice of the eſtates. 


OF SCOTLAN D. 


and by acts of parliament ; and if further affu- 


5 rance is required, the queen of Scots ſhall ob- 
tain the obligations of the kings of France and 


Spain, for her punctual obſervance of her pot 


of the agreement. 
Fourth, To gratify the queen of England, 


; queen Mary ſhall pardon all her ſubje&s who 


have offended her, provided they return to 
their obedience, own her as her ſovereign, de- 
liver to her the prince her ſon, ſurrender the 
fortreſſes, reſtore the jewels, and make reſti- 


tution to her faithful l whom N have 


injured. 

Fifth, The murder of lord 'Darnley ſhall be 
forthwith puniſhed upon the executors of it, 
according to the laws of the realm. 

Sixth, And becauſe the nobility dread the 
return of the earl of Bothwell, a proceſs of di- 
vorce, ſays the original, ſhall forthwith be de- 


duced againſt him, to remove all colour. that 


might be pretended in time to come. 


Seventh, Theſe being agreed to, the a 


of Scots ſhall be ſent into Scotland with a ſafe 
and honourable convoy from queen Elizabeth, 
and there be reſtored to her crown and go- 
vernment by a parliament, all former ſtatutes 


to the contrary being aboliſhed. 


Such were the terms that Leſley, by his ſo- 
"rene s order, propoſed as the baſis of a ne- 
"5 © geen 


Third, That both theſe articles ſhall be con- 
firmed by the oaths and ſeals of both princes, 
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Delibera- 
tion of the 
Engliſh 
council. 
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4. p. 1569. gotiation for her freedom. Byſa paper publilh⸗ 


ed in the Cecil collection, ſaid to have been 
given in by Wood; it appears, that the debates 
in the council of England turned upon the 
following points: Firſt, That Mary might be 
reſtored to liberty, upbn her confirming the 
reſignation ſhe had made in Lochlevin. Second, 
That ſhe might be joined in title-with her ſon, 
but the executive power to remain with the 


regent. Third, That ſhe ſhould be reſtored to 


the exerciſe and enjoyment of her royal digni- 
ty, under the following reſtrictions: that Ma- 
ry ſhould” profeſs.the religion of the church of 
England: that a council ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland, with the earl of Murray at its 
head, by whom Mary was to be directed in all 
matters, until the prince ſhould: be eightecn 
years of age: that a full reſtitution and paciſi- 


cation ſhould be made in Scotland, and reſti- 


tution to all but thoſe concerned in Darnley's 
murder; that no ſtrangers, excepting known 
merchants, and neceffary ſervants, be ſuffered 
to remain in Scotland; and that the league be- 
tween France and Scotland, as prejudicial to 
England, be cancelled, and a new one made 


between England and Scotland. To compaſs 


this end, it was propoſed, that the parties of 
the treaty ſhould be the queen of England, 
the queen of Scotland, and the prince and 


| Rates of Scotland; that the breach of it ſhall 
| þe, by the Scotch parliament, declared to be 


high 
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; high, treaſon; that if queen Mary ſhall break A. D. 256. 
1 it, in the judgment of Elizabeth and the 
5 council of Scotland, ſhe ſhall forfeit all her 
> WW rights and titles to her fon, who ſhall be im- 
: mediately acknowledged king. Laſtly, the 
0 Scots were to give hoſtages for the perfor- 


„ mance of the treaty to Elizabeth, until their 
, prince was eighteen years of age, 
Though I have often hinted at the inſcruta- xij-eh 
o MW ble characters of Elizabeth and her miniſter, ie ss 
pet I am inclined to believe, that the public mn 
= out- cry againſt the injuſtice done to Mary was Mar. 
f ſuch, that they were, at this time, really ſeri- 
-. ous in- their deliberations .concerning her; nor 
ts can I think that the above propoſals were ſo 
I! unreaſonable, or ſo derogatory to her honour, 
n as might have been expected from the regent, 
1. | In ſhort, the negotiation went ſo far, that a 
i reconciliation appeared on the point of taking 
's place, when it ſplit upon the ſecret article of 
n Norfolk's marriage with Mary. That noble- 
d man now thought, that Elizabeth's conſent to 
e· Mary's liberty was little more than a matter of 
to form; and he employed Cantrell, one of his 
de domeſtics, to ſound his friends in the north on 
fs the ſubject. Theſe were the earls of Suſſex, 
of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, 
id, and Derby. The earl of Suſſex declared him- 
nd ſelf againſt the match; the earl of Northum- 
all berland had ſome family-reaſons to be cold in 
be the affair; nor did it meet with great encou- 


gh TY” : ragement 
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. AD. 1569. ragement from the other noblemen. It is cer. 


Murray's 
duplicity 


diſcovered. 


tain that Elizabeth was fully apprized of the 
whole affair; and both her behaviour and con. 
verſation proved, that ſhe never could be re. 
conciled to the match, though ſhe Was not ig- 
norant of the duke and Mary's connections 
with her great ſubjects. In public, ſhe uſed 
between jeſt and earneſt, alluding to the duke's 
former expreſſions, to bid him beware upon 
what “ pillow he laid his head; “ and the man- 
ner in which ſhe talked of the marriage, ſtruck 
terror into the greateſt and IIA of her no- 
bility, 

In the mean time, a correſpondence was {till 
kept up between the duke of Norfolk and the 


regent, who, while he was proceeding with 


the utmoſt rigour againſt Mary's friends in 
the north, ſent the duke the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 
rances of his friendſhip, and of his cordial 
diſpoſition towards his match with Mary, 
This produced from the duke the letter which 
the reader wal find in the e 2 1 never 


* The copy of a letter from the duke of Norfolk to the earl 
of Murray, by the lord Boyd. | 
* My good lord, 

& T have received your courteous letter, whereby I do not only 
perceive you well affected for the advancement of your common 
weal, and the uniting of this land ; but alſo your lordſhip's 
good Find towards me; which two points I cannot but note, to 
your ſpecial commendation, and my comfort: And as you ſhall 
prove me induſtrious to aſſiſt you with all my power in the one, 
ſo ſhall you not find me ungrateful in the other, but ready to re- 
quite you to my uttermoſt Re your friendſhip ſo frankly offered. 
The rather I ſhall have occaſion to employ myſelf for the juſt re- 
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has been ſeen by any Scotch hiſtorian; but A. P. 15h. 
unanſwerably e the en of Mel- 


r > ES. 
WEN * 


— — 


e i 
4 ward of your IE? the ſooner I ſhall think myſelf ! in nature, 4 
3 friendſhip, and conſcience, diſcharged of my obligation. In the | 
py mean time, good my lord, aſſure yourſelf that you have not | 
: only purchaſed a faithful friend, but alſo natural brother, whs 
8 is not, nor will be, leſs careful of your weal and ſurety, than 
d of his own honour and credit; whereof I am fully perſuaded you 
, doubt-not, and therefore, in that point, T need not to be over 
8 tedious. But briefly to return to that you deſire to be ſatisſied, 
n which is for my marriage with the queen your ſiſter. Wherein 
I muſt deal plainly with your lordſhip, as my only friend, that I 
he have proceeded ſo far therein as I, with conſcience, can neither 
k revoke that that I have done; nor never do mean, while I do 
live, to go back from this my is done, nor with honour proceed 
* further until ſuch time as you there ſhall remove all ſuch ſtumb- 
| ling blocks, as to be impeachments to our more apparent pro- 
il ceedings: which when by you it ſhall be finiſhed, upon my ho- 
1 nour, the reſt ſhall follow to your contentment and comfort. 
he Wherefore my very earneſt requeſt at this preſent to you, my 
K good lord, is, that you will proceed herein with ſuch expedition, 


as though the enemies to this good purpoſe (which will be no 
lnall number, againſt the uniting of this land into one king- 
dom in time coming, and the maintenance of God's true reli- 
gion) may not have opportunity, through delay given them, to 
hinder our pretended determinations ; againſt the which, I am 
of opinion, there will be no practice by foreign princes omitted. : 
This much, I hope, will be ſufficient to reſolve you of your deſire 
touching the marriage; referring myſelf wholly for your ample 
inſtruction and ſatisfaction in all points to my lord Boyd; who 
hath commiſſion by the queen of Scotland, your ſiſter, and alſo 
by me, to refolve you of all doubts, whom I wiſh you to credit 
as myſelf, You ſhall not want the furtherance in this enter- 
prize of the moſt part of the-noblemen of this realm, whoſe 
faithful friendſhip in this cauſe, and all other my actions, 1 have, 
to my contentment, ſufficiently proved. 5 

„Thus being perſuaded that your lordſhip's endeavour is for 
the maintenance of God's glory, and the advancement of the 
commonweal of this iſland, I have adventured to impart my ſe- 
cret determination, as to one whom I make account to be fully 
allured of; and unto whom IJ wiſh long life and proſperous 
health to his hearty defire. So with my hearty commendations, 

I ceaſe» 
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vis Memoirs. When the duke wrote this let. 
ter to the regent,” Elizabeth had, to appear- 
ance, ſo high an opinion of Murray, that ſhe 
had ſent Middlemore to counſel and aſſiſt him 
in his affairs (though by that ſhe might only | 


mean that he ſhould be a ſpy upon his con. 
duct), and had thanked lord Hunſdon for the 


good offices he had done Murray againſt 


the borderers. That nothing may be wanting 
to convince. the reader how. uninformed our 
hiſtorians, but above all the writer of Melvi!'; 


Memoirs, have been, with regard to the tran. 


actions of this period, I have, in the notes, 
inſerted another letter * from Cecil to Neur. 


I ceaſe, at this preſent; for no further moleſtations to your good 
e 


From my houſe in London, the firſt day of July, 
LVour faithful and moſt e friend to his power.“ 
Poſtſcript. 
I have heard you have been in the oct parts of Scotland, 
and doubt not but you have fatisfied the requeſt I made for the 


biſhop of Roſs, and have cauſed his ſervants be obeyed of bene- 
fices; and what is left undone, I pray you effectually cauſe it to 


be furthered. He hath the queen of England's letter directed to 


you for that effect; but truſts that my requeſt ſhall make him be 


obeyed ere the other come to your hands, whereunto you {hall 
do me ſingular pleaſure.” 

* « Sir, ſince my laſt letter, whereby I ſignified to you the 
queen's majeſty's defire to have ſpoken with you, her majelly 
hath willed me to write to you in this ſort following: That fhe 
would gladly you ſhould tarry no longer from repairing to Ber. 
wick, than neceſſity ſhall move you; and that at your arrival 
there, you ſhall give the earl of Murray to underſtand by your 
own ſpeech, or by writing, that the queen's majeſty hath, of 
late, found it very ſtrange to hear it affirmed very plainly and 
credibly, that he ſhould at his being here, and fince his de- 


ie by his ſervant John Wood, motion and earneſtly 1: 
; | bout 


OF SCOTLAND. 


Drury, the marſhal. or governor of Berwick, 


who was his creature and confident. In this 
letter the reader will ſee, that Drury was or- 
dered to talk with Murray in the ſevereſt terms 
upon his, and his ſecretary Wood's, having fa- 
voured the match with Norfolk without Eli- 


zabeth's knowledge or approbation, We may 
therefore, upon the whole, venture to ſay, 
that Elizabeth had received no certain intel- 


ligence of the marriage before this ſummer, 
But I am now to attend the affairs of Scotland. 
Whatever good opinion Norfolk might be 


inclined to have of the regent, yet the ſevere 


proceedings of the latter againſt Mary's friends 
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Lord Boyd 


ſent to 


Scotland 7 


were highly complained of by the biſhop of 


Roſs; and Elizabeth diſſembling all knowledge 
of the match between Mary and Norfolk, ap- 
peared to be ſo well diſpoſed towards Mary re- 


bour to compaſs the marriage of the Scottiſh queen with the 
duke of Nortolk ; whereof neitber he himſel, nor any of his, 
did ever notify the ſame to her majeſty. And howſoever he 
ſhall be induced to think hereof, her majeſty willeth, that he 


never. ſhalt find her ſo weak in this fo great a cauſe, as to ſuffer 
And if 


this to proceed, being ſo attempted without her privity. 
he have not been a firſt beginner, nor labourer herein, her ma- 
jeſty would directly know the truth, and his knowledge in the 
tame, For ſhe thinketh it reaſonable for him to deal plainly 
with her majeſty, conſidering ſhe hath, in all his cauſes, dealt 
ſo favourably towards him. And if he ſhall appear to her ma- 
jeſty not faulty herein, he ſhall hold himſelf aſſured of the 
continuance of her favours. Theſe, and a much longer ſpeech, 
with ſome vehemency, her majeſty commanded me to advertiſe 


you; adding, that ſhe was aſſured you would herein ſhew your 


faithfulneſs to her majeſty. I perceive her majeſty is as much 
offended with the manner of the compaſſing her eof, as with the 
matter itſelf.“ 

RA 


Vor. VII. covering 
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$potſood, 


with letters 
from both 
gueens and 
Throgmor- 
ton. 


Spotſwood, 


E HIS T ORT 
covering her liberty, that ſhe agreed to ſend x 
letter to Murray by the lord Boyd (whom Mary 
was, at the ſame time, diſpatching into Scot- 


land to prevent Murray's perſecution of her 
friends), propoſing the terms of Mary's delive- | 


rance. The lord Boyd met with Murray at 
Elgin, and put Elizabeth's letter into his 
hand. It contained in ſubſtance, that Mary 
« ſhould either be abſolutely reſtored to her 


royal dignity, or be aſſociated in the go- 
vernment with her ſon, and in all letters, and 


public acts, honoured with the title of a queen; 


the adminiſtration of affairs continuing in the 
Tegent's hands till the king ſhould be ſeven- 
teen years of age; or if none of theſe could be 


granted, that ſhe mig ht be permitted to return 
unto her country, and live a private life, hav- 
ing honourable means appointed for her enter- 
tainment. The queen of Scots deſired that 
judges ſhould be appointed for cogniſing the 
lawfulneſs of her marriage with Bothwell; and 
if the ſame was found contracted againſt the 
laws, it might be declared null, and ſhe made 
free to marry where ſhe pleaſed.” 

It is certain, that both Elizabeth and Mary's 
letters were delivered to the regent, before hc 
had made his great diſcoveries of Norfolk's in- 
tended match. The lord Boyd, at the ſame 
time, delivered to the regent a letter from Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, Who was the great 


agent on the part of the Engliſh nobility for 
h the 
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cluded, and adviling him, as his friend, to 


agree to it immediately and with a good grace, 


left Mary- and the duke ſhould think that his 
conſent was extorted. He likewiſe adviſed 
him to ſend Maitland up to England, as being 


the only ſtateſman he could truſt for ſettling 


the terms of his and his party's ſecurity. The 
concluſion of Throgmorton's letter is very re- 


markable, and ſhews how ſanguine that great 


miniſter was as to the marriage: © No man's 


| friendſhip (ſays he) will be more embraced than 
yours, no man's eſtimation be greater, if you 


ſhall conform yourſelf, and concur with your 
friends in this : contrariwiſe, if you under- 
ſand, *or (become an adverſe party, you will 
be ſo ad both from hence, from 
thence, and all other places, as no man can 
adviſe you what to do. Therefore God ſend 
you to direct your courſe for the beſt,” 

This letter to the regent was accompanied 
by one from Sir Nicholas to Maitland, de- 
firing him to make all the haſte he could to 
the court of England, he being the moſt pro- 


per miniſter that could be employed for open- 


ing the match to Elizabeth, who was ſtill ig- 
norant of the ſame. He then intimates, that 
it was ſo ſtrongly ſupported by the earls of 
Arundel, Pembroke, Leiceſter, Bedford, Shrewſ- 
bury, and the reſt of the wiſeſt, nobleſt, ableſt, 
and mightieſt noblemen of England, that it 

H hz was 
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the match, acquainting him of its being con- 4+P: 2569. 
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A. D. 1569. was held aſſured Elizabeth would conſent to 


ir for her own  fecurity, and the happineſs of 
her people; but that it {till was to be under- 
ſtood, nothing was to be done but by her con- 
ſent. He then expatiated upon the danger, as 


Elizabeth ſhewed noinclination for a huſband, of 


her next heir the queen of Scots marrying a fo- 
reign prince; and how eligible it was, that ſhe 
would make the duke of Norfolk, who was a 
pepular Engliſh nobleman, and a proteſtant, 
her huſband ; and that if the young king of 
Scotland ſhould live to be of age, that he might 
marry the duke's daughter. 

The regent having read his letters, which 
he received in June, appointed a convention of 
the eſtates of Scotland to meet in July. In 
the mean while, he told lord Boyd, that if Ma- 
ry was in earneſt for a divorce, ſhe might write 
to the king of Denmark to do juſtice upon 
Bothwell, which would fave her the trouble 


of a tedious proceſs for a divorce in Scotland. 


Upon the meeting of the eſtates at Perth, it 
was no wonder if great debates aroſe. Eliza- 
beth had, again and again, promiſed- both in 
public and private, that if ſhe found Mary to 


be guilty of her huſband's murder, ſhe never 


would conſent to her being re-inſtated in the 
royal dignity. Her conſent therefore, at this 
time, to ſuch a reſtitution, was a manifeſt evi- 
dence that ſhe did not believe her guilty; or, 


in other words, that the ſilver-box papers were 


forged. 


ver 
the 
his 


vi- 


or, 
ere 
ed. 
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forged. The regent's party's intereſt in the 4. b. 256, 
aſſembly, was however ſo great, that it was 


reſolved to ſupport the infant king's authority, 
and conſequently to reject the propoſal for Ma- 
ry's reſtoration. The ſecond propoſal was re- 
jected, as being dangerous and impracticable; 
and Murray was afraid of oppoſing the third, 


which met with general approbation. We are 


told, however, that he ſecretly did all in his 
power to render it abortive. Mary's requeſt 
came next under deliberation; and to the 
amazement of all unprejudiced perſons, her 
divorce from Bothwell was oppoſed by the ve- 
ry men who before had been ſo clamorous for 
an eternal ſeparation between them. Upon 
the whole, nothing deciſive was done in this 
convention, and the regent was contented 
with ſending an account of the debates to Eli- 
zabeth by his ſecretary Wood, whom ſhe 
received with great coldneſs, becauſe ſhe 
was now fully convinced of Murray being con- 
cerned in the match, and that Wood was his 
agent. | 

Elizabeth had now, by the bold reſolute 
manner in which ſhe declared herſelf againſt 
the match, ſtruck ſo effectual a terror into 


Leiceſter, that either in a pretended or real fit 


of ſickneſs, he made an ample diſcovery to 
Ehzabeth of all he knew of the matter, and of 
all the noblemen who had favoured it. This 
diſcovery produced the peremptory letter ſent 
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rn H oenrr 
by Cecil to Drury, which we have already 
ſeen; and another to the ſame purpoſe was 
ſent by Cecil to the lord Hunſdon, Elizabeth's 
kinſman. When he received it the regent was 


at Kelſo, employed in ſuppreſſing outlaws and 


ſettling the borders. Upon his meeting with 
lord Hunſdon, and being taxed with his know. 
ledge of the marriage, he endeavoured to ex- 
cuſe himſelf; but owned he had told the duke 
of Norfolk, that if Mary was divorced from 
Bothwell, or if he was executed, he would 
give his conſent for her . with the 
duke. 

Notwithſtanding what paſſed between the 
regent and the lord Hunſdon, there 1s reaſon 
to believe, that the former more than ſuſpect- 
ed the diſcoverics that had been made to Eli- 
zabeth; and thereby perceived himſelf to be 
on the brink of ruin by the loſs of her friend- 
ſhip. He therefore agreed to give her an ample 
proof of his repentance by ſacrificing to her, 
his friend and intimate, Maitland, Crawford, 
ſervant to Lenox, and the ſame who had been 
examined by the commiſſioners againſt Mary, 
was employed upon this occaſion ;. becauſe 
the regent did not chuſe, if he could poſſibly 
avoid it, to appear openly againſt a man who 
was poſſeſſed of all his ſecrets, Upon a meet- 
ing of the council, Crawford applied for im- 
mediate admittance into the room at Stirling, 
ny” he my accuſed Maitland with 

being 
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ed that he might be ordered into cloſe confine- 
ment. Maitland had for ſome time before 
this ſuſpected the regent not to be his friend, 
and he behaved towards him with great ſhy- 
neſs ; but truſting to his own intereſt, he had 
been prevailed upon, though with ſome difh- 
culty, to attend the council. The board ſeemed 
to be aſtoniſhed at Crawford's charge ; but 
Maitland himſelf behaved with great intrepi- 
dity and preſence of mind, and demanded to 
be admitted to bail x. This was oppoſed by 


the proſecutor; and with a ſeeming reluctance 


on the part of Murray, he was ſent priſoner, 


under a guard, to Edinburgh. Sir James Bal- 


four, the ſame who had been governor of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, and his brother were 
likewiſe committed to the caſtle of Stirling. 
The regent made a great merit with Eliza- 
beth of this vigorous proceeding ; and there 


is no room to doubt that he ſent her an am- 
ple diſcovery. of all he knew relating to the 


marriage. So many informations as Elizabeth 
now received, determined her to proceed with 
more rigour (if not barbarity) than ever to- 
wards Mary. She ſuſpected the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, her head keeper, as being too favourable 


* I have inſerted into the narrative of this tranſaction ſome 
part of the account given of it by the author of Melvil's Me- 
moirs, becauſe it is not inconſiſtent with Crawford's MSS. which 

I look upon to be a much better authority. 
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A.D-1569- to her cauſe; and ſhe, knew the connection 
there was een the duke of Norfolk and 
the lord Scroop. She therefore joined the earl 
of Huntingdon, whom Mary conſidered as her 
moſt determined enemy in England, in com- 
miſſion with the earl of Shrewſbury, on pre- 
tence of the latter's ill ſtate of health, to take 
the cuſtody of Mary. In the letter ſhe writes 
to the earl of Huntingdon, ſhe makes a kind of 
an apology for ordering him to take charge of 
Mary in another perſon's, houſe ; but defires 
him to carry with him ſome of bs moſt truſty 
ſervants, becauſe ſhe apprehended an attempt 

would be made. for Mary's eſcape. We 
would have you alſo, (continues her letter) 
after conference with our ſaid couſin of Shrewſ 
bury, to deviſe how the number of the queen 
of Scots train might be diminiſhed, and re- 
duced only to thirty perſons of all ſorts, as 
Was ordered, but, as we perceive, too much 
enlarged of late time. You ſhall alſo Jointly 
with the carl of Shrewſbury, give order, that 
no ſuch common reſort be to the queen, as 
hath been; nor that ſhe. have ſuch liberty to 

| ſend poſts as ſhe hath done, to the great bur- 
den of our poor ſubjects: and if ſhe ſhall 
have any ſpecial cauſe to ſend us, then you 
ſhall ſo permit her ſervant with the warrant of 
your hand; and none to come otherwiſe.” 
The cloſe of her letter is as follows: “ After 
we had conſidered of ſome part of the pre- 
miſes, 


es: 
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miſes, we thought, in this ſort, to alter part 


thereof, We will that no perſon ſhall: be. ſuf- 


fered to come from the queen of Scots with 


any meſſage or letter: but if ſhe will write to 
us, you ſhall offer to ſend. the ſame by one of 
yours. And ſo we will you to do; for our 
meaning is, that for a ſeaſon ſhe ſhall neither 


ſend, nor receive any — or letters with- | 


out our knowledge.“ 


Thus Mary, While ſhe was Lattering . 


with the hopes of immediate deliverance from 


her priſon, was treated as the vileſt of ſelf-con- 


demned criminals. She had been often heard 
to mention the earl of Huntington's name 
with horror, on account of his connections 


with the Grey family; and ſhe more than once 


expreſſed her apprehenſions, that ſhe had been 
removed to Tutbury, which was in his neigh- 
bourhood, that be might have an opportunity. 
to take away her life. When he arrived at 
Tutbury, the earl of Shrewſbury could not 
conceal his indignation at having him ap- 
pointed for his coadjutor. Huntington ex- 
preſſed his uneaſineſs on that account in a let- 


ter to Cecil; and plainly charged the earl of 


Shrewſbury with favouring Mary too much, 
and with being too remiſs in the exerciſe of 


his office as a jailer. The truth is, while Mary 


was at Tutbury, the had held an uninterrupted 
correſpondence with the duke of Norfolk, by 


the agency. of his ſervant Liggons, and one 
Vor. VII. Ii Cavendiſh, 
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2 1569 Cavendiſh, who had been recommended to 
her by the earl of Leiceſter. This had come 
to Elizabeth's ears, probably by Leiceſter's 
own information. The two noblemen were 
ordered by Elizabeth to make ſtrict ſearch for 
the letter, which had been written to her by 
the earls i of Pembroke and Leiceſter, and 
which was in the latter's hand-writing, toge- 
ther with all the other. papers relating to her 
marriage. They accordingly, with a beha- 
viour equally unmanly as unmannerly, rum- 
maged all Mary's cabinets and coffers, but to 
no purpoſe; for her intelligence was ſo good, 
that ſhe had deſtroyed all the n they 
wanted. 


Elizabeth: Before Elizabeth received from Murray the 

— packet, which contained all he knew concern- 
ing the marriage, ſhe had repented of the pro- 
poſal which ſhe had ſent him, and which had 
been adopted by the Scotch parliament ; for 
ſhe diſpatched her kinſman, Henry Cary, to 
Scotland, with a new ſet of very extraordi- 
nary inſtructions, and Which were calculated 
for either keeping Mary a perpetual priſoner, 
or for putting into Elizabeth's hands the chief 
of the Scotch nobility, on the ridiculous pre- 
text of their being detained in England as 
hoſtages for Mary's ſafety in Scotland. Cary 
was ordered to acquaint the regent. that his 
miſtreſs could no longer avoid coming to a fi- 


* on with to Mary. Her qe- 
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mands, therefore, were as follow: * Firſt, That 4. p. 156g. 
three earls and three lords of parliament ſhould 
be given as hoſtages that Mary ' ſhould live 
her natural life, without any ſiniſter means to 
ſhorten the ſame. The earls and the lords 

| were to be ſelected from the following hit: 
the earls of Angus, the earl of Crawford, the 
earl of Mar, the earl of Caſlils, the earl of 
Buchan, and the earl of Monteith : and for 
the barons and lords of parliament, it were 
meet that ſome of theſe were, the lord Hume, 
the lord Lindfay of Byrris, the lord Ruth- 
yen, the lord Oliphant, the lord Glamis, the 
lord Grey, the lord Ogilvie, the lord Semple, 
the lord Innermeth, the lord Stuart of Ochil- 
tree, and the lord Maxwell. In caſe an earl 
could not be had, two lords of parliament, or 
two heirs apparent of earls, were to ſupply his 


J place. Secondly, That theſe hoſtages remain 
[ in England upon the charges of the crown af 
4 Scotland, and that Mary ſhould enjoy the 
eſtate granted her by that parliament. Thirdly, 
1 That the regent ſhould, laying aſide all pre- 
þ | tence of ſending any perſon to treat with her 


(Elizabeth), inſtantly ſend an anſwer under his 
hand and ſeal, and thoſe of his friends, to her 
demands; and likewiſe a full account af all he 
knew concerning Norfolk's marriage.“ 
'The regent found himſelf now beſet with fo Variance 
many difficulties, not knowing upon what — 


terms he ſtood with Elizabeth, that he became * 
112 ſuſpicious, 
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4. P. 1569, Tolpicivns, diſtruſtful, and (what he was not 
naturally inclined to be) cruel. The ſacrifice 
of Maitland, who had been the main adviſer 
of the propoſed marriage, he thought would 

be an atonement for him with Hlizabeth ; but 
he found ſome difficulty in bringing kiln: and 
Balfour to the block, on account of Kirkaldy, 
who Was in poſſeſſion of Edinburgh caſtle, and 
Maitland's declared friend. The baron of 
Down, to whom he had opened his intention 
of difplacing Kirkaldy, put the latter upon 
his guard. It was. ſome time before Kirk. 
aldy wonld'give credit to Down's information, 
becauſe the regent ſolemnly proteſted that he 
had no hand in the commitment of Maitland; 
and that if Kirkaldy would ſuſpend this judge- 
ment, he would ſoon be undeceived. Thoſe 
aſſurances did not ſatisfy Kirkaldy, eſpecially 
__ after a proceſs was iſſued out againſt the two 
priſoners for trying them capitally. At firſt 
Kirkaldy inſiſted upon the earl of Morton and 
Mr. Archibald Douglas being tried likewiſe. 
Failing in this demand, he and lord Herries 
openly accuſed Morton and Douglas of being 
art and part in the late king's death; and to 
prove the charge, Herries offered to fight Mor- 
ton, and Kirkaldy, Douglas. The regent ſtill 
wanted to pacify matters with a view of get- 
ting Kirkaldy into his hands, likewiſe, ſo as to 
cut him off either by law or violence. Kirk- 
day Was on his guard; and inſtead of paying 
- Maitland 
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Maitland a friendly viſit, as the regent and A. . 36 


Morton hoped, he marched at the head of a 


ſtrong detachment of his garriſon, and reſ- 


cued Maitland from his priſon . Both Craw- 
ford and the writer of Metvil's Memoirs 


agree, that Morton hired four ruſſians to mur- 
der Kirkaldy if he had entered ann un- 


attended. 


Thus Grange "IM? the cuſtody of Mary" 8 
three capital friends, the duke of Chatlehe- 
raut, the lord Herries, and Maitland. The 


high opinion which the public had (and with 


great juſtice) of Kirkaldy's courage, ſpirit, 
and honeſty, and the great ſervices he had 
performed to' the regent and his party, joined 
to the univerſal deference that was - paid to 
Maitland's accompliſhments as a ſcholar and 


a ſtatefman, began to cool the affections of 
many who had joined him, and particularly the 


lord Hume, who was Morton's declared enemy. 


Diſſimula· 
tion of the 
regent. 


The regent, though he was incapable of fear, 


was ſuſceptible of flattery, and eaſily reſigned 
himfelf to the guidance and opinions of others. 
Morton had all the ill, without any of the 
good, qualities of the regent. He was cove- 


* Spotſwood "ROY that Kirkaldy e the regent's 
hand in a warrant which he ſhewed to the keeper, who imme- 
diately delivered up his priſoner to Kirkaldy. Though it is not 
very material to our hiſtory whether Maitland was delivered by 
force or fraud, yet it is eaſy to perceive in the archbiſhop a par- 
tiality ; probably ariſing from family obligations and connec- 
tions with the regent. fs 


tous, 
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tous, cloſe, deſigning, ambitious, and vin. 
dictive, to the laſt degree; and having got a 
complete aſcendency over the regent, he per- 
ſuaded him to. diſſemble till a proper opportu- 
nity ſhould preſent itſelf of ſtriking the blow 
he intended. He carried his diſſimulation to 
ſuch exceſs, that, if we are to believe the wri- 


ter of Melvil's Memoirs, he paid Maitland 


and Kirkaldy a viſit in the caſtle. Be that as 


it will, it is certain that they had an interview 


together; but the regent's manner was ſo un- 
like that open, manly, behaviour which had 
always diſtinguiſned him, that it was eaſy for 


the penetrating Maitland to perceive the re- 


ſtraint he was under, and that all was the re- 
ſult of Morton's counſels. But it is now time 


to return to England. 


Mary's in- 
trigues with 
the duke of 
Norfolk 
and the Ro- 
man catho- 


Elizabeth had 8 Wood, had was 2 
low-bred; man, with ſo much diſdain, that Pit- 
cairn abbot of Dumfermling, a man of greater 


conſideration, was ſent to ſupply his place. 
; While Pitcairn reſided in England, the affair 


of the marriage took an unfavourable turn, 
which 1 ſhall relate without regard to our 
former hiſtorians, either Scotch or Engliſh, be- 


cauſe the ſtate-papers of che time tupply me 
with ample materials. 


The duke of Norfolk continued to pay his 


court afliduouſly to Elizabeth, till he found 


by her repeating the caution that he ſhould take 
care upon what pillow he reſted his head, and 


+ 


an 
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n- an unuſual ſeverity in her behaviour, that he was 4. P. 1569 

2 to expect the worſt if he ſhould perſift in the 

8 purpoſe of his marriage. Not knowing how 

u. to behave, he applied for advice to the earl of * 
w | Pembroke, and the reſt of his friends in Lon- : fog 
to don; but they, like himſelf, had been treated — 
i. vith ſo much coldneſs by Elizabeth and her 

id miniſters, that each had retired to his country 

as feat, as the duke himſelf did to Andover, to 

"IP avoid the impending ſtorm. It was about this 

Ne time that Elizabeth had not only all her fuſ- 

ad picions confirmed, concerning the match, by 

or the regent's information, but had received un- 4 
es doubted intelligence that it had been approved . 
re. of by the kings of France and Spain, Mary 
ne having ſent credentials for that purpoſe by 

one Borthwick, to her embaſſador the arch- 

1 biſhop of Glaſgow. Al this ſerved only to 
it- | exaſperate Elizabeth the more; and ſhe ſent 
ter Henry Skipwith, one of her moſt truſty 
4 agents, with orders for the earls of Shrewſ- 
air bury and Huntington, and the viſcount He- 
rn, reford, to provide a body of troops for op- 
ur poling any attempts that might be made to 
be- reſcue Mary. She had more reaſon for this 
me precaution than perhaps ſhe was aware of. Y By 
While Mary was at Wingfield, the earls of 9 
his Northumberland and Weſtmoreland had been 9 
nd tampered with by one Rudolphi, a Florentine 
ke merchant, reſiding for ſome time in England, 


nd and was now the ſecret agent of the pope, and 
an 8 the 
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X. 56. the Roman catholic powers, who had given 


him credit for large ſums to be employed i in 
Mary's ſervice. Her other agents in the north 
were buſy at the ſame time, and met with 
great ſucceſs, till a plan of rebellion Was con- 
certed between them and the two earls, In 
the mean time, Leonard Dacres, ſon to a no- 


dleman of that name, brought to Mary, while 


the was, at Wingfield, a map of England, to 


mew how practicable it was for him to reſcue 


and carry her to the north. Mary was fo ge- 
nerous as to refuſe to conſent to the reſcue, 


unleſs it was approved of by the duke of Nor- 
folk, who diſſuaded her from it, on account 


of ſome perſonal differences he had with 
Dacres. The duke, at the ſame time, would 
bave willingly perſuaded her not to truſt the 
earl of Northumberland, becauſe he ſuſpected 


1 that that nobleman had ſome views of match- 


ing Mary either into his own Tamily, or with 


2 foreign prince. 
Northumberland appeared now to be keen 


jon, 2 for the marriage; and offered, if ſhe would 


advance him thirty thouſand crowns, to carry 


Mary into the north, where, even if Elizabeth 


ſhould oppoſe the marriage, it might be con- 


ſummated upon honourable terms. The duke 
was ſo tender of offending Elizabeth, that he 
rejected this propoſal likewiſe; at which Mary 


was ſo much offended, that ſhe ſent Biſhop, | 
and other truſty agents, to treat with the two 


northern 
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refuſed to be aſſiſting in her deliverance. We 
are in the dark as to the means which Mary 
found out for carrying on ſo many intrigues, 
notwithſtanding the ſevere orders that had 
been given to her two jailers; but it is certain 
that Elizabeth had but a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the particulars, though ſhe ſuſpected 
more, perhaps, than the truth. By the intelli- 


gence ſhe received from lord Wentworth it ap- 


peared, . that the duke of Norfolk, while he 
was in the country, kept company with few 


or none but profeſt. papiſts, though he was 
. himſelf a declared proteſtant. The duke is 


likewiſe accuſed, by contemporary writers, of 
the incautious manner in which he lived in the 
country, and his affecting too much popula- 
rity, as if he meant to ſet Elizabeth at defiance. 
Jam inclined to believe that a great deal of 
this is true; but indeed the duke had neither 
ſpirit nor reſolution to ſupport the part he had 
undertaken., He had always declared, even to 
his moſt intimate friends, that he never would. 
marry the queen of Scots without Elizabeth's 
conſent ; while, at the ſame time, he trembled to 
think that a civil war was now almoſt unavoid- 
able, through Mary's intrigues in the north; 
but he ſtill conſoled himſelf that he had, as 
Vol. VII. 1 K K vet, 
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northern earls unknown to Norfolk, who ſhe A. P. * 1 
ſaid had precluded her from the means of 
eſcaping when ſhe might have done it, and {till 
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4. b. 1569. yet, committed no overt act of treaſon againſt 


Norfolk is 
ſummoned 
to court, 
and his 
friends are 
confined, 


Elizabeth. | 
After many conflicts in fs own wind, he 
had reſolved to throw himſelf at Elizabeth's 
feet, when Mr. Fitzgerald (or, as he is called 
in the | diſpatches of that time, Mr. Garret) 
brought him a letter from Elizabeth, ordering 


him to repair to her at Windſor. This pe- 
remptory meſſage, which was delivered on the 


twenty-firſt of September, ſtaggered his reſo- 


lution, and he pretended to be ill of a fever 


and ague ; but promiſed to attend the court in 
four days. It appears, in the mean while, he 

had received from Cecil 2 ſevere reprimand, | 
on-account of the company he kept; and had 
been informed that Murray had diſcovered all 
ke knew concerning the marriage. This added 
to his terror; and inſtead of repairing, as he 
had: gvaritifect; to Windſor, he went to Ken- 
ninghale, one of his country feats; upon 


which Elizabeth ſent him a ſharp letter, com- 


manding him, upon his allegiance, without 
pleading any manner of excuſe, to repair to 
her court. She ſent the like ſummons to the 


carl of Arundel and lord Lumley, two of Nor- 
folk's moſt intimate friends, and ordered both 


of them to be confined to their houſes. Eli- 
zabeth then proceeded, though with great cau- 
tion, for fear of rendering the duke deſpe- 
rate, 2s if the had been on the eve of 2 rebel - 

* < 5 lion. 
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fion, A letter was directed by the council to 
ſeveral counties, acquainting the people and 


the juſtices that no harm was meant to the 


duke of Nor folk; that he was ordered only to 
attend the court, becauſe the queen diſapproved 


of the propoſed marriage; and that ſhe knew 
nothing of him inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racter of an honourable perſon, and a loyal 


ſubject. Along with this proclamation, orders 


were diſpatched by Elizabeth to lord Went- 


worth, that he ſhould fend the duke of Nor- 


folk even in a litter, whatever his ſtate of 
health might be; while Cecil, to render him 


leſs ſhy, privately informed him, by writing, 


that Elizabeth intended to inflict upon him no 


greater cenſure than that of confining him, as 


ſhe had the two other lords, to his own houſe. 
Both of them, in the mean time, were ex- 
amined, as was the earl of Pembroke; and in 
their anſwers all of them agreed, that they ne- 
ver meant to proſecute the affair of the mar- 
riage farther than as they found it agreeable 
to Elizabeth's good pleaſure. During the 


courſe of this examination, however, it came 
out, that the lord Lumley had been in com- 


pany with Mary's and the Spaniſh emballa- 
dors; for which he was ſent priſoner to the 
Tower. Some freſh advices which Elizabeth 
received from the regent, determined her 


to order Fitzgerald to arreſt the duke of 


Norfolk, who was ſet out for Windſor, at Ux- 
= bridge, 
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THE HISTORY 


A, p. 1569. bridge, and to carry him to a gentleman's 


The duke 
of Norfolk 


houſe at Burnham. The duke had fo little 
idea of his ſituation, that he had already ſent 
to beſpeak his lodgings at court; and though 
he had forty horſemen in his company, he 
quietly ſubmitted to the arreſt, though Fitz- 
gerald was not en . above ſix or een 
perſons. 

While the duke remained at ce Sir 


arreſted and Henry Nevil was appointed to take charge of 


Confined, 


his perſon, without ſuffering him to converſe 
with any one, and his principal fervants were 
arreſted likewiſe. Some unfavourable circum- 
ſtances appearing in the duke's examination, 
Sir Henry Nevil and Sir Francis Knolles were 
ordered to carry him a cloſe priſoner to the 


Tower of London. Elizabeth's indignation 


next fell upon Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 


who underwent, on the tenth of October, an 
examination before the lord-keeper, Sir Ralph 


Sadler, and Sir Walter Mildmay. + Throgmor- 
ton prevaricated in his examination, if the let- 
ters aſcribed to him by archbiſhop Spotſwood 
are genuine; for he ſays, that he wrote no- 
thing to Murray expreſly concerning the mat- 


ter of the marriage. It is almoſt incredible 


with what aſſiduity and diligence Elizabeth 
and her miniſters continued their examinati- 
ons of all that were concerned in this affair; 
and if they were collected, they would amount 
to a large mans 

The 


OF SCOTLAND. 
The public of England were thrown into 


ment of the duke of Norfolk, and the unfair 


means that had been employed to entrap him. 


Mary's agents in the north of England had 
been ſo ſucceſsful, that her friends there were 
ripe for a revolt, and actually appeared in 


arms in ſmall parties. The earl of Suſſex, who 


continued lord- preſident, kept a careful eye 
over the inſurgents; and about the beginning 


of October he had drawn together a body of 


men; but he diſmiſſed them, as no violence 
had been offered. About the middle of the 


ſame month, the lord Willoughby diſcovered 


that a number of people were in arms at a 
place called Kirbymore- ſide; upon which, the 
earl of Suſſex received freſh orders to aſſem- 
ble his forces, and to watch the motions of the 
earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
who were, at this time, actually in treaty 
with the duke of Alva, the Spaniſh general in 


the Low Countries. Large ſums had gone 
through this duke's hands for the uſe of 


Mary's friends in England and Scotland; and 
he had agreed to throw over a body of men 
into England, as ſoon as it was known that 
Mary's friends were in arms in the north. - 
The earls of Northumberland and Welſt- 
moreland ſeem to have been very weak men, 
and ſo much under the power of prieſts as not 
to regard their maſt ſolemn proteſtations. 
| When 
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Riſings in 


the north 
of England, 


where an 
actual re- 


bellion 


breaks out, 
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A:D. 1565 When the earl of Suſſex taxed them with their 
rebellious deſigns, they denied them in ſuch a 
manner that they convinced him of their in- 
nocency; ; and he diſmiſſed them, With leave 
to enquire into the authors of the ſlanders that 
had been raiſed againſt them. He even recom- 
mended them to Elizabeth's favour; but their 
practices now became ſo notorious, that 
ſhe ordered the earl of Suſſex to command 
their attendance upon her perſon. When 
Suſſex intimated this order to the two earls, 
Northumberland, preſuming upon his great 
rank and family, retired to Topcliff, to the 
diſappointment of Elizabeth, who reprimanded 
the earl of Suſſex for ſuffering him to eſcape. 
From Topcliff, Northumberland removed to 
Harleſſey, where he conſulted, in the open fields, 
(the ſtate - papers ſay under a hedge) with the 
earl of Weſtmoreland, Leonard Dacres, and 
other chiefs of the conſpiracy. They then . 
went to Branſpeth, where they met with a 
meſſenger from Mary, promiſing them greater 
aſſiſtances both in men and money; but de- 
firing them, at the ſame time, to defer their | 
riſing, and only keep themſelves in readineſs. | 
| 


This meſſage was occaſioned partly by the 
ſlowneſs of the duke of Alva's motions, and 
partly by Norfolk's danger. Vitelli, a Spa- 
niſh officer of rank, had been ſent over on 
pretence of regulating ſome commercial dif- 
ferences between his maſter and Elizabeth; 

but, 


OF SCOTLAND. 235 
but, in reality, to to command the troops that 4 D. 236% 
were to be ſent to aſſiſt the northern rebels: 
and La Motte, the gov ernor of Dunkirk, was, 
at this time, in the habit of a common ſailor, 
actually ſounding the ports where they were to 


; land. One Havers was ſoon after ſent by the 
; duke of Norfolk to diſſuade the northern no- 
5 blemen from riſing at that time, becauſe they 
a might endanger his head, Havers came too 
c late; for the ſignals of rebellien were then 
: publiſhed, by ringing the bells backward, all 
, over the north of England; and the two no- 


blemen emitted a manifeſto, which the reader 
will find in the note, and I: believe never has 
been ſeen by any of Mary” 5 hiſtorians N. 


# Whereas 3 it bath been by the foiſter = wicked reports 
of fandry malicious perſons, enemies both to God's word, and 
the public eſtate of this commonwealth, deviſed and publiſhed, 
that the aſſembly of theſe noblemen, the earls of Northumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland, with ſundry of the greateſt worſhip 
and credit in this part of the realm, is, and hath been, to the 
overthrow of the commonwealth and the crown ; ; It was there- 
fore thought good, to the earls and their council, to fignify to 
all and every of the queen's majeſty's ſubjects, the true and ſin - 
cre meaning of the ſaid earls, their friends and ajlies. _ 

„ Know ye, therefore, that whereas of late it hath been 
faithfully and deliberately conſidered and deviſed, by the right 


5 high and mighty prince Thomas duke of Norfolk, Henry earl 
8, ok Arundel, William earl of Pembroke, together with the ſaid 
le earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, and divers others 
4 of the ancient nobility of this realm, with the common conſent 


of ſundry the principal] favourers of God's word ; and the ſame, 
2-1 as well for the avoiding of bloodſhed, and utter ſubverſion of 
the commonwealth, as the reforming of certain diſorders, crept 


" in by the abuſe and malicious practices of ſundry wicked and 

f- evil diſpoſed perſons; to make manifeſt 'and known to all man- 

TT ner of men, to whom, of mere right, the true ſucceſſion 'of the 
? , - 


Crohn 
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A. D. we The rebels, before this manifeſto was pub. 


ara had invited the earl of Derby and the 
lord Monteagle to join them; but they ſent 


their letters to Elizabeth, who ordered tranſ- 


eripts of the manifeſto to be ſent to the duke 


of Norfolk, and the other noblemen mentioned 


in it. All of them purged themſelves in the 
moſt ſolemn manner of having any concern 


with the rebels. Elizabeth then applied her- 
ſelf to the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, in i 


manner which gives us a high opinion of her 
genius. She pitched upon the earl of Suſſex 


to be her general, though the knew that he 
e ed nn 8 cauſe; and ſhe 2 a 


crown 133 ee _ body n by 
reaſon of many titles and intereſts pretended to the ſame : the 


which godly, good, and honourable meaning of the ſaid nobi- 
lity, hath been ſought, by all manner of means, to be prevented, 
by certain common enemies of this realm about the queen's 
perſon ; by whoſe ſiniſter and deteſtable counſel and practice, 
well known tous, and to the reſt of the nability, their lives and 


| Hberties are now endangered; and daily devices made to appre- 


hend our bodies, the true remain of their virtuous counſel and 
Intent ; the which their unjuſt and ambitious policies and prac- 
tices can, by no ſubmiſſion on our patts, be avoided, but only 
by the ſword: 


«© We have, therefore, of jult and faithful meaning to the 


queen's majeſty, her commonwealth, and the true faccelſors of 


the ſame, aſfembled ourſelves to reſiſt force by force; wherein 


we commit ourſelves (ſecing no interceſſion. will help) to the ex- 


ceeding mercy and goodneſs of God, and to all true favourers of 


this realm of England; ; reſolved in ourſelves, in this fo juſt and 
© godly enterprize, wholly to adventure lives, lands, and goods: 
- whereunto we heartily crave the true aid and aſſiſtance of all 


faithful favourers of the quietneſs of the commonwealth, and 


the ancient nobility of the ſame. God ſave the * and the 
nobility.“ 


letter 
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letter to the earl of Cumberland, whom the 4. D. 156 


inſurgents looked upon to be their friend, or- 
dering him to join Suſſex. Though Sir Henry 
Piercy was a papiſt, and brother to the earl of 


Northumberland, ſhe diſtinguithed him with 


the moſt entire confidence, and promiſed, not- 
withſtanding his brother's rebellion, to conti- 


nue him in the eſtate and honours of his fa- 
mily. Her chief dependence, however, was 


upon her kinſman, the lord Hunſdon, on 
whom ſhe beſtowed the government of New- 
caſtle, he being before governor of Berwick, 
together with ample powers to act in what 
manner he thought proper for her ſervice. 
The earl of Suſſex appeared extremely un- 
eaſy under his new commiſſion. He informed 
Elizabeth; by a letter, that the two rebel lords 
had taken arms only on a religious account; 
that they were eaſily reclaimable to their 
duty; and that he was apprehenſive the coun- 
try would not ſtand by him, if he ſhould pro- 
ceed to extremities. In ſhort, he hinted that 


it would be proper to offer a pardon to the 
earls and their abettors. 


His letters gave Eli- 
zabeth great umbrage; but ſhe was ſo far 
from being terrified, that they encreaſed her 
reſolution to bring the delinquents to puniſh- 
ment. 
the world that the rebels intended to bring a 


foreign power to invade and conquer Eng- 
land. She reprimanded him ſeverely for his 


You. VH. © LI appre- 


Its progreſs, 


She ordered Suſſex to publiſh to all 


20 
N 1 
l 
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A. D. 2569. apprehenſions, and ordered him to ſecure 


thoſe whom he ſuſpected, and even to make 
examples of ſome, if needful. As to a par- 
don, Elizabeth refuſed to grant any to the 


heads of the rebellion; but impowered Suffex 


to offer one to the meaner ſort, provided they 
would lay down their arms, and ſue for mercy, 
She commanded him to collect together all his 
force, and to rendezvouſe his men within 


twelve miles of Branſby, by the « twenty-firſt 
of November; and if he ſhould not then 
think himſelf. ſtrong enough, to amuſe the re- 


bels with propoſitions, till he could be joined 
by the lord Hunſdon, and the forces of the 
counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, 
Stafford, Lancaſhire, and Cheſhire. Elizabeth, 
in the mean while, though ſhe had too much 
magnanimity to ſeem to diſtruſt the earl of 
Suſſex, ſent down Sir Ralph Sadler, on pre- 
tence of aſſiſting him with his great expe- 
nence; but, in reality, to be a check upon 
him, and to take care of the army's payment 
She, at the fame time, appointed the earl of 
Warwick and the lord-admiral to be lieute- 
nant-generals of her army; and ordered ten 
thouſand foot and about fifteen hundred horſe 
to be raiſed in the ſouthern counties. Though 
the earls of Shrewſbury and Huntington of- 
fered her their ſervices, and would have been 
highly uſeful to her in the field, yet ſhe con- 
tinued a her e for the lafety of Mary's 


hd Os he 8 5 perſon; | 


Sas Fwd a4 wet 
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perſon; for after thanking them for their good 


will, ſhe charged them to look well after the 
perſon of her, whom the world beholdeth to 
be the principal hidden cauſe of theſe troubles,” 

The two earls, and ſome gentlemen of the 
country, were now in the field, and at the head 
of about four thouſand troops, but without 
any concert or diſcipline. Never was any re- 
bellion conducted with leſs judgment; and it ſoon 


appeared, - that though the rebels had taken 


arms on pretence of ſettling the ſucceſſion, their 
real intention was to reſtore popery, and to 
plunder'the country. They carried the banners 
of ſuperſtition; before them, and ſeemed intent 
upon aboliſhing the proteſtant religion, wherever 


they came. When they entered Durham, on 
the thirteenth of November, they defaced all 


the marks of the national worſhip in the 


church, and tore in pieces all the bibles and 
common- prayer-books they met with. The 


money which had been ſent from abroad, kept 
up the ſpirit of the party; and from Durham 
they marched to Darlington, Rippon, and 
Boroughbridge, at all which places they reſtored 
the maſs, and diſperſed their manifeſto. When 
they rendezvouſed on Clifton- moor, they were 


two thouſand horſe, and five thouſand foot. 


After calling a council of war, it was propoſed 
that they ſhould directly march to Tutbury, 
and deliver Mary; but they dropt that defign, 


when they underſtood that ſhe had been re- 


L 1 2 moved 
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A. D. 156g, | 


The rebels 


reſtore po- 


pery. 
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THE HISTORY 


A; d. . moved to Coventry by her two keepers. -Fortu; 


nately for the rebels, Elizabeth's ill timed fruga. 
lity, in hopes of being able to diſperſe them 
without any expence, put her officers under 
great difficulties. The country in general fa- 
voured Mary's cauſe;p and the common people 
could not he brought to the field when winter 
was ſo far advanced, to act againſt the rebels. 
Upon the generals laying thoſe diſcourage- 
ments before Elizabeth, ſhe found ſhe had no 
time to loſe, and ordered ſupplies of money 
and ammunition to be ſent down to Leiceſter 
and Vork, where the earl of Suſſex and lord 
Hunſdon were waiting to be joined by the 
earl of Cumberland, the lord Scroop, and Sir 
eee che middle Wüarekes Ri: 


100 As the junellon could b. be elected, to have 
maärched to Barnard caſtle, which was held 
for her by Sir George Bowes; but he was un- 
provided to make any reſiſtance. The earl of 
Cumberland and the lord Scroop were then at 
Carlille, but took ſo much time in fortifying 
that city, that the rebels got the ſtart of the 
queen's generals; and on the twenty-fourth of 
November they marched to Barnard cattle, 
which was ſurrendered to them by the gover- 
nor. They were now Weed twiitorsby 
the earl of Suſſex; and Elizabeth publiſhed a 
manifeſto, ſetting forth the true motives of the 
e e and the * to Which the pro- 


teſtant | 


T 


OF S GOT L AN P. 


the viſible back wardneſs of Elizabeth's generals, 
treated that princeſs as an uſurper, and ſpoke of 
Mary as being the lawful: queen Of England. 


Elizabeth upbraiding the earl of Cumberland and 


lord Scroop with their inactivity in her ſervice, 


they pleaded that her. orders to them were in- 
tercepted by the rebels, and that they could 


teſtant religion was expoſed. The rebels; on the AD. 2369 
other hand; encopraged by their ſucceſſes and 


furniſh the earl of Suſſex, who demanded a 


thouſand horſe, with no more than two hun- 


dred; and not even them, unleſs nf was 
paid them, in advancdGGGG. | 
Elizabeth now found that it __ be ir im- 
prafticable to ſuppreſs the rebellion by the troops 
raiſed in the northern counties alone, and ſhe 
ordered the earl of Rutland, the lord Hunſdon, 
who was made general of the horſe, the lord 


Evers, and the lord Willoughby of Parham, 


with all the men they could raiſe, to join the 


earl of Suſſex; ſo that by the fifth of Decem- 


ber, by their aſſiſtance, and the money ſent 
him, the earl of Suſſex was enabled to put his 
army in motion. In the mean while, Elizabeth 
ordered her lord admiral (who was very active 
in Lincolnſhire and the ſouthern counties) to 


ſend five hundred horſe to join 8 uſſex, whoſe 


army was likewiſe encreaſed by the garriſon of 
Barnard caſtle, which Bowes had brought off 
upon honourable terms; and Suſſex had in- 
. that the loxd n was marching 
north- 


The rebel 
lion ſup- 


preſſed. 
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THE HISTORY: 


A, D. 1569; la at the head of ten thanked: men, 


well armed and well diſciplined. The rebels 
were then at Hexham, in hourly hopes of hear. 
ing that an invaſion had taken place in the 
ſouth; but being diſappointed in all their 
mighty hopes, and finding they Were in dan ger 
of being expoſed to two fires, the two earls, 
their heads, fled to Naworth me and from 
thence into Scotland. 

The meanneſs een of ahi twa 
earls made no great impreſſion upon their fol - 


lowers, who imagined that Elizabeth's offer of 


pardon upon throwing down their arms was ſtill 


in force; but they were miſtaken ; for when 
they ſurrendered to the royal army, no fewer 

than ſixty- ſix petty conſtables, and one Plum- 
tree, a prieſt, were hanged at Durham. The 
moſt obnoxious of their ringleaders were put 


to death at Vork and London; and if we are to 


believe the popiſh hiſtorians of the times, no 
fewer than eight hundred were executed. Thus 


ended this very il-judged inſurrection, That 


Mary knew of it, is more than probable; and 


her memory has been taxed on that account, 
but very unjuſtly, unleſs it can be proved, that 
after the treatment ſhe had received from Eliza- 


| beth, ſhe was not entitled to employ almoſt 


every means for her own deliverance. With 
regard to the duke of Norfolk, Ehzabeth or- 


dered Knolles to ſhew him the rebellious mani- 


_ and he moſt folemnly diſclaimed, by a 


letter 


„% FOI" — Mes ih — 1 1 — 8 


OF SCOTLAND, 
jetter to the queen, all concern or connexion 
with the rebels or their heads. This did him no 
ſervice, becauſe Elizabeth already knew that he 
had been tampering with them, from the diſ- 
coveries which had been made by Murray and 
Leiceſter. The earls of Pembroke (Elizabeth's 
ſteward of the houſhold) and Arundel made 


the like proteſtations, but with a much better 
grace; ſo that the earl of Pembroke was re- 


ceived into favour, and continued in his office. 


Every day, however, rendered Elizabeth more 
jealous of the match between Mary and Nor- 
folk; till at laſt, in an unmanly manner, he dif: 
claimed all connections with the queen of Scot - 
land, and promiſed that he would marry no 
woman but with OY conſent and dne 


bation. 


In the enn while; the earls 661 Bonsiseibese 


land and Weſtmoreland were protected by 
Mary's friends in the ſouth of Scotland, eſpe- 


cially the earl of Hume and the baron of Buc- 
cleugh. Upon this, the lord Hunſdon wrote a 
letter to the regent in ſuch terms, that the earl 
of Northumberland was apprehended and con- 
lined to the priſon of Lochlevin; but the earl 


of Weſtmoreland eſcaped to Mary's party; and 
though he was often demanded by Elizabeth, 
he was by them protected and employed. Craw- 
ford ſays, that the regent raiſed ſome troops, and 
marched them to the borders, where the Elliots 
a clan of borderers) theltered Northumberland 


263 


A. D. 1 569. 
Dated 


Decemb. 3. 


1570. 
The earl of 
Northum- 


land made 


priſoner in 
Scotland. 


till 


264 
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TH E HIS T OR Y: 
till they could convey himin ſafety toDunbartoi? 


| caſtle; but that Murray ſuddenly ſurrounded 


Rebellion of 
Leonard 
S8. 


the breaking out of the rebellion, ſſie not only 


the houſe where the earl was; and that though 
the Elliots behaved very bravely, and killed 
one of the ee nn he was s made * 
n 
The ſeverity with which Elizabeth kad ſup- 

preſſed the late rebellion, produced another in 
England. Leonard Dacres, whom I have already 
mentioned, was ſecond ſon of lord Dacres of Gil- 
lefland; but the eſtate had gone to his elder bro- 
ther's daughters. He was in his perfon deformed, 
but active, cunning, and vindictive. His credit 
in the north of England, by his being the heir 
male of that great family, was ſo conſiderable, 
that he forcibly kept poſſeſſion of part of his 
father's eſtate, at which Elizabeth winked. She 
even received him well at her court; and upon 


gave him a commiſſion to fortify Naworth 


cattle, but a command in her army that was 
to act againſt the rebels. He was no ſooner pol- 
ſeſſed of this commiſſion, than he applied to 
Vitelli, whom I have already mentioned, and 
offered his ſervice to his maſter the king of 
Spin; promiſing, if he was ſupplied with 
money, to turn Elizabeth's commiſſion againſt 
herſelf, by raiſing men for the rebels. Vitelli 
gave him all the encouragement he deſired; and 
when he returned northwards, he promiſed the 


two earls: to ſurpriſe Carliſle, murder its biſhop, | 
and 


1 FLY 8 — ne 8 4 * 


OP SCOTLAND. 1 265 

and cut off the body of troops under the lord 4. P. 2579. 
Scroop. After he was difappainted in his attempt 
upon Carliſle, by its being: fortified, he took 
poſſeſſion of the caſtles of Naworth and Grey- 
ſack; and, in Mary's name, he recommended 
the twa rebel Engliſh lords to her friends in 
Scotland. In all probability, Dacres would have 
proceeded no farther, had it not been for 
the ſeverity of Sir George Bowes, who ex- 
|. erciſed, as marſhal of Elizabeth's army, great fe- 
AA verities upon all the. rebels who fell into his 
d, hands, which, in a manner, obliged the others to 
it remain in arms; and Dacres thereby faw himſelf 
ir at the head of three thouſand men. His head- 
e, quarters were at Naworth, when the lord 
lis Hunſdon received orders from Elizabeth to at- 
he tack him with eight hundred horſe, and a de- 
on tachment of the garriſon of Berwick. Hunſdon s,,,..n.a, 
ly WM perceiving himſelf fo much inferior in numbers, 
th made a feint of marching towards Carlifle ; and 
_ this induced Dacres to divide his farce and take 
of. poſleflion of a marſh, through which the river 
to welt ran, with fifteen hundred foot and fix 

ñdundred horſe, who are faid to have been 
moſtly Scots. Notwithſtanding the advan- 
tageous fituation of the rebels, they were ſo 
nft bravely attacked by the lord Hunſdon and Sir 
li Jokn Foſter, that they were entirely routed, 
nd and four hundred of them killed, Dacres him- 
-he ſelf flying to Scotland; but Elizabeth wiſely 
OP, Vo“. VII. : M m cCounter- 
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THE HISTORY 


A.D. 570. 8 the ſeverities that had been 


practiſed after the late rebellion. 
It is to be preſumed that Leſley was very 
active in thoſe public commotions, though only 
a general mention is made of them in a curious 
relation of his life, that was preſented to the 
pope and the king of Spain, and ſuppoſed to 
have been written by himſelf. From that per- 
formance, however, we learn that he was ex- 
tremely active in ſerving his miſtreſs; and had 
great credit at the court of England, on account 
of the party he had formed among the foreign 
ambaſſadors and the Roman catholic peers. 
All the money raiſed for Mary and her friends, 
went through his hands. The earl of Weſt- 
moreland was allowed ſixty crowns: a month: 
for ſubſiſtence, the counteſs of Northumberland 
had as much, Dacres forty, and the other 
gentlemen in proportion. When England, by 
the defeat of thoſe rebellions, was recovering 
tranquility, pope Pius the fifth fulminated the 
declaratory ſentence againſt Elizabeth, by which 
ſhe was excommunicated; all her ſubjects were 
abſolved from their oath of allegiance, and every 
other duty they owed: her; and all who obeyed 
her thenceforward were included in the ſame 
curſe, This proceeding of the haughty pontifl, 
ſerved only to encreaſe the ſeverities which 
Elizabeth inflicted upon Mary and her party. 
By Cecil's perſuaſions, - ſhe advanced a conſi- 
derable ſum to the French proteſtants; and re- 
ſolved 


—— =- 


* 
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ON SCOTLIANTDM 


folved to raiſe a body of light horſe, to be em- 


ployed under the earl of Suſſex, in Scotland, 


for the ſupport of the regent, whom Elizabeth. 


now favoured more than ever, for having im- 
priſoned the earl of Northumberland. In pro- 
portion as Murray was elated by the magni- 
ficent promiſes of Elizabeth, Mary's friends were 


encouraged by the courts of France and Spain, 


who aſſured them that no time ſhould be loſt in 
ſending them ſuccours. They were favoured 
likewiſe by the growing tyranny of Murray, 


which rendered him exceſſively unpopular; 
and his love for adulation made him even 


contemptible in the ſight of his own creatures. 
Maitland prefled eagerly for a trial, Which the 
regent deferred on various pretences. The 
queen's party exclaimed againſt this injuſtice, 


and aſſembled in ſuch numbers, that the re- 


gent thought proper to retire to Stirling. In 
mort, a civil war was on the point of raging in 
Scotland with more fury than ever, when the 


regent fell a ſacrifice to the revenge of his 


enemies. | 
While Mary's friends were in daily expec- 


tation of a landing, either in England or Scot- 


and, in their favour, Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, whom I have already mentioned, was 
watching every opportunity for aſſaſſinating the 
regent ; and had been twice diſappointed, once 
it Glaſgow, and another time at Stirling, in 


perpetrating his- purpoſe. According to the 


Mme --- beſt 
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State of af - 
fairs in 
Scotland, 


where the 
regent is 
murdered, 
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A; D. 1570. bent accounts we have, Hamilton's provocation: 


: any 


2'68 


THE HIBTORY 


were of the moſt aggravating kind. Being re. 


markably attached to his clan, it is ſaid he 


would have been hanged when a priſoner at 
the battle of Langſide, had he not made his 
eſcape, His eſtate however was forfeited ; but 


his wife, who was the heireſs of Woodhouſelye, 
not thinking that his forfeiture could affect her 
birthright, was living upon her own eſtate, 

when the regent made a preſent of it to one of 


his favourites, Sir John Ballentine, and ſent 


his officers to take poſſeſſion of her houſe; 
which they not only did, but turned hoe 
naked out of doors in a cold dark night, and 
at day-break ſhe was found in the fields de- 
| prived of Her ſenſes, which ſhe never re- 
covered. This barbarity incenſed Hamilton ſo- 
much, that he made no ſecret 'of his being de- 
termined to aſſaſſinate the regent wherever he 
met him; but ſo careleſs were Myrray's friends of 
his ſafety, that he was ſuffered to go at large 
from place to place. It is even faid, that the 
regent had intelligence on the morning of the 
day in which he was aſſaſſinated, of Hamilton's 
being at Linlithgow for that purpoſe; but he 


diſregarded it ſo far, that he reſolved to ride 


publicly through the ſtreets of the town. Ha- 


milton was then in a wooden gallery that 


fronted the high ſtreet of Linlithgow, and bad 
taken all imaginable precautions not to be dif- | 
appointed of his aim. He accordingly ſhot 

1 the 


OFT SCOTLAND, 269 
the regent through the body as he was flowly A. D. 1579. 
paſſing by the gallery; and marching out at a 
back-door, he mounted his horſe, which was 

ready ſaddled, and was ſuffered to eſcape with- 
out any purſuit +, 

Thus fell the regent earl of Murray, WES — 
character has been variouſly repreſented, and 
Was in itſelf inconſiſtent. His virtues may be 
ſaid to have been occaſional; but ambition ſeems 
to have been predominant in his nature. He 
was open, intrepid, and honeſt, before he was 
flattered with a proſpect of the regency; but 
no ſooner did that preſent itſelf to his view, 
than he ſuited all thoſe virtues to exigencies. 


| 4 « He poſted himſelf in a worden gallery that fronted the 
high-ſtreet of the town, through which he knew the regent 
muſt of neceſſity paſs, and where it was almoſt impoſſible he 
could miſs his aim. On the floor he placed a large feather-bed, 
that his feet might not be heard, when he walked to and fro; 
and oppoſite to the windows, 'on the inſide of the room, hung 
up ſome black cloaths to conceal his ſhadow. His next care was, 
to cut out an hole with his knife, a little below the lattice, and 
juſt enough to receive his fuſee. To compleat his ſecurity by the 
eaſineſs of his. flight, he narrowly viewed the back-way into the 
houſe, where finding the gate too low for a man on horſeback, 

with the aſſiſtance of his ſervant he removed the lintel, and kept 
his horſe in the ſtable ready bridled and ſaddled. Having thus 
prepared all things, the regent, as if he had deſigned to meet 
death half-way, and oblige his murderer, mounts his horſe; and 
the ſtreet being narrow, and crowded with the common people, 
paſt very ſlowly by, or rather indeed ftood ſtill, before the gal- 
lery, from whence the aſſaſſin, having marked for his belt, ſhot 
him through the body with a fingle bullet, a little below the na- 
vel; and getting ſuddenly on horſeback, though cloſely purſued 
dy ſome of the regent's company, eſcaped to Hamilton, and 
ſhortly afterwards from 'thence to France, where he hved- ſome 


years.” See Crawford's Memoirs, p. 124, 225. 
Though 


270 THE HISTORY 
4. P. 157 Though almoſt an enthuſiaſt in the proteſtant 
religion, yet, when he was his ſiſter's firſt mi- 
niſter, he ſhewed himſelf more inclined to the 
toleration of popery than the rigid Reformers 
approved of; and he even broke with them up- 
on that head. His ingratitude to Mary, his 
barbarous unmanly treatment of her, and the 
infamous arts by which he wrought her de- 
ſtruction, can admit of no apology. He could 
ſtoop from that gallant candour which he ge- 
nerally affected, to ſerve a political view; and, 
tho? a profeſt advocate for the independency 
of his country, he was contented to hold his 
regency as viceroy to Elizabeth, or rather as 
the ſubſtitute of Cecil. The preferment and 
encouragement he gave to his tutor Buchanan, 
who proſtituted his elegant pen to the defence 
of his perſon and party, has ranked him, in 
hiſtory, among the patrons of learned men ; 
but I cannot plainly perceive any other title he 
had to that character. He is praiſed with more 
juſtice for his liberality to his friends; but even 
that quality receives ſome alloy from the con- 
fideration that he could pot otherwiſe ſupport 
his party. It is plain from the alteration of 
his behaviour towards the end of his life, that 
a great deal of diſſimulation and affectation 
were mingled with his virtues (if he had any), 
and that they reſted upon no ſolid foundation. 
Even his accompliſhments as a ſtateſman are 
extremely queſtionable, when we reflect on the 
. Way 


OF-SCOTLANUD:; 

ſway which Maitland and Morton bore over r all 
his political conduct. His duplicity towards 
Elizabeth in the affair of Norfolk's marriage, 
had almoſt ruined him; and his whole behaviour 
in that affair was weak to the laſt degree, when 
he recovered Elizabeth's good graces, by his 
baſely ſacrificing to her his honour and grati- 


tude. His true merit and ſtrength appear to 


have been the management of parties in Scot- 
land, in which he was perfectly ſucceſsful by 
the great knowledge he had acquired of their 
diſpoſitions and intereſts, But I muſt now re- 
turn to the unhappy Mary. | 

For ſome time before the regent's death, Eli- 


zabeth began to conſider Mary's detention in 


England as being inconſiſtent with her own 


ſafety; and ſhe actually entered into a treaty 
with the regent for delivering up her perſon 


to his cuſtody, upon condition of the earl of 
Northumberland and her other rebels being 


put into her hands. There is great reaſon to 


believe that Elizabeth would certainly have 


carried her deſign into execution, had not the 


biihop of Roſs formed a ſtrong party among 


the foreign miniſters, and remonſtrated upon 
the infamy of the meaſure, which was the ſame' 
as giving Mary up to certain death. It is how- 


ever not at all improbable, that Murray would 
have carried his point, had not his death inter- 


vened. Mary thus remlined {till at Coventry, | 
and the duke of Norfolk A priſoner in the 


Tower, 
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Treaty a- 


bout Mary's 


pertons 
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4-D. 2%. Tower, where he underwent feveral examina- 


tions; but he made no rial diſcoveries, 


The regent, ſome time before his death, ſuf. 


The biſhop 
of Roſs de- 
nied the pri- 
vilege of an 
ambaſſador. 


Murden's 
State Pa- 


pers, p. 18. 


pecting that the biſhop of Roſs had thwarted 
his negociation with Elizabeth, ſent up to her 
2 paper which he pretended to be the confeſ. 
fion of the earl of Northumberland, accuſing 


the biſhop of having fomented the two late re- 


bellions in England. I am melined to believe 
that this charge was not without foundation; 
and Elizabeth very properly conſulted civilians 
how far the biſhop was to be conſidered as the 
ambaſſador of a ſovereign prince, in which 
light he had hitherto appeared at her court; 
and whether he might not, by the law of na - 
tions, and the civil law, be puniſhed as a trai- 
tor, if it was found that he had procured an 


inſurrection or rebellion in the country where | 
he reſided as ambaſſador. To this the civilians 


anſwered in the affirmative. Another interro- 
gatory was, Whether, if the prince be de- 
poſed by the common authority of the realm, 
and another elected and inveſted of that crown, 
the ſollicitor or doer of his cauſes, and for his 


aid (although the other prince do ſuffer ſuch 


one to be in his realm) is to be accounted an 
ambaſſador, or to enjoy che privilege of an am- 
baſſador? The anſwer of the civilians to this 
queſtion was, To this we do think, that the 
ſolicitor of a prince lawfully depoſed, and ano - 
ther being inveſted in bis * cannot have 

the 


= bd 


OF SCOTLAND. 
the privileges of an ambaſſador ; for that none 
but princes, and ſuch others as have — 
ty, may have ambaſſadors.” 


Thoſe and other queſtions of the like ten- 


dency being by the civilians anſwered to Eliza- 
beth's ſatisfaction, ſhe reſolved to uſe very lit- 
tle ceremony towards the biſhop. He was 
therefore, oa the 14th of May, committed to 
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Mary's ap- 
plication to 


buſineſs. 


the cuſtody of the biſhop of Ely, and then car- - 


ried to London, where that prelate took charge 
of him, His confinement, at firſt; was but 
flight; for he was permitted to preſent memo- 


rials, and exerciſe other functions of an ambaf- 


ſador. As to Mary, her condition at this time 
is pretty unaccountable ; for notwithſtanding 
the ſtrict orders her jailors had received, we 
find her engaged in the moſt extenſive correſ. 


pondences and intrigues, and in forming ma- 
chinations which endangered not only Eliza- 
| beth's crown, but the quiet of all Europe. We 


can account no otherwiſe for thoſe circum- 
ſtances, than by [ſuppoſing that the ample re- 
mittances ſhe received from abroad had ſoft: 
ened, if not her principal jailors, thoſe who 
had the moſt immediate charge of her perſon. 
dhe even found means to correſpond with Nor- 
folk, while he was a priſoner in the Tower, by 


ſending him letters corked up in ſtone and 


other bottles; and ſhe gave ſuch intelligence 
to her party in Scotland, as prevented the caſ- 
tle of Dumbarton from falling into the hands 

Vol. VII. „ f of 
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of her enemies. Soon after one Verac, a French 
agent, arrived in Scotland with letters and mo- 
ney for the uſe of her party. It is ſaid, that 
when ſhe heard of the regent's death, the ex. 


n 


off before he had expinte his ſins towards her 


Elizabeth 


ſſends Ran- 


dolph as her 
ambaſſador 
Into Scot- 
land. 5 


and his country. Ire 
Mary's friends 3 in Scotland were now ſo 

much elated by the countenance they had re- 

ceived from abroad, that they were actually 


in arms upon the borders, where the Carrs 


and the Scots, under the barons of Farnihurſt 
and Buccleugh, made daily inroads into Eng- 
land, from whence they brought abundance of 
plunder. Though Elizabeth was greatly exaſ- 
perated at thoſe hoſtilities, yet ſhe was too po- 


litic to make the quarrel national; and under 


pretence of enabling the council 4 Scotland 


to reduce the robbers upon the borders, the 


publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that ſhe way. 


_ reſolved to ſend a body of troops, under the 


Strype's 
Ann als, F 


vol. i. p. 613. 


earl of Suſſex, for that purpoſe; but with an 
65 aſſurance of her intention of continuing in 
peace with the crown and quiet ſubjects of that 


realm.“ By this time, the earl of Lenox and 


his counteſs petitioned Elizabeth to take com- 
paſſion upon the orphan king of Scotland, by 
affording him her protection, and giving or- 
ders for his being carried into England. Eliza- 


beth would gladly have complied with their 


requeſt, had it been Practicable; but ſhe did 
what 


road oft 


0 


or 8$COTLAND. 


what he could, She diſpatched her truſty ſer- 
vant Randolph to manage, parties in Scotland, 
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which he did with great, addreſs. He Pod * 


the council ſitting there, and the carl of Mor- ; 
ton its preſident; 1 being admitted to an au- 


dience, he repeated the ſubſtance of what he 


had in charge from Elizabeth, and which con- 
tained little more than was expreſſed: in her 


manifeſto. 

The council heard Randolph with great tem · 
per; but told him by the mouth of Morton, 
their preſident, that the uncertain ſtate of af. 
fairs did not admit of their coming immedi- 


ately to any poſitive reſolution, eſpecially with 
regard to the borderers, or their giving up the 
perſon of the ear! of Northumberland, the 
earl of Weſtmoreland being engaged at that 
time in carrying on hoſtilities on the borders 
againſt. his own countrymen. Upon the whole 
it appeared, that the general ſenſe of the coun- 


dil was againſt making any terms with Eliza- 


beth. This agreed exactly with her views; for 


ſhe had not only furniſhed Randolph with mo- 
ney to gratify her aſſured friends in Scotland, 


but ſhe inſtructed him to continue there as 


long as he had any proſpect of making divi- 


ſions i in their council, in which he ſucceeded 
perfectly well; ſo that he did not inſiſt upon 


any peremptory anſwer for the preſent. In the 
mean time, F lizabeth had caſt her eyes upon 
che earl of Lenox, as the moſt N perſon 
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4. d. 1570 to be regent of Scotland; and he had been 
brought by the earl of Zuſſex to Ber wick, 
Which was the place of rendezvous for the 
Engliſh army. Mary's friends, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, conſidered this ſtep as hav- 
ing been ſuggeſted to Elizabeth by Morton, 
and the remains of Murray's party. To take 
from Elizabeth all pretext for invading Scot- 
land, which they eafily ſaw was in order to 
fx the earl of Lenox in the regency, the bi- 
Mop of Roſs and the French embaffador un- 
dertook that proper redreſs ſhould be made 
according to the border laws, and that juſtice 
 thould be done upon the offenders who had 
broken the peace between the two kingdoms. 
The Hamiltons and Mary's party in Scotland 
ſent their agent, one Gordon, to confirm this 
offer under their hands and ſeals; but he was 
arreſted at Berwick; and his inſtructions were 
ent up to the council of England, where they 

were treated with great diſdain. _ 


The Fng- As the opinion of the public was in erm 
fiſh army 


under Suf. Of the earl of Lenox being named to the re— 


ſex ravages 


Scotland. gency, Mary's friends in Scotland, to avert that 
blow, if poſſible, ſent Sir James Melvil to Ber- 
wick to treat with the earl of Suſſex, and to 
perſuade him to lay aſide his intended invaſion 
of Scotland, till Elizabeth ſhould be fully in- 
formed as to the ſtate of public affairs in that 
kingdom. Suſſex, according to the inſtruc- 
tions he had received from Elizabeth, gave 
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Melvil a friendly reception, and ſpoke very tha 
vourably both of the duke of Norfolk, and 


Mary's right to the crown of England. Eliza- 
beth had given the like inſtructions to Ran- 
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dolph, in order to make the breach between 


the Hamilton and Lenox families irreconcile- 
able; but Throgmorton, who ſtill continued i in 
ee at his own houſe, found means to 


put Mary's friends in Scotland on their guard 


againſt all her arts. On the eighteenth of 
April, the Engliſh army under the earl of 
Suſſex. was put in motion, and divided itſelf 
into two columns, with an intention to take a 


ſevere revenge upon Mary's friends on the 


borders. The firft diviſion was commanded by 
the earl himſelf, the lord Hunſdon, and Drury 
marſhal of Berwick ; and the other by Sir John 


Foſter, warden of the middle marches, The 
_ eſtates of Buccleugh and Farnihurſt were their 
chief objects. The earl of Suſſex entered Te- 


viotdale, where he plundered and laid waſte 


the Buccleugh eſtate, while Sir John Foſter 


| demoliſhed all the Farnihurſt caſtles and lands 


that lay en his march; and both diviſions 


joined together, at laſt, at Craling. After this 


junction was formed, they proceeded to Fed- 
burgh, where they were amicably received by 
the Scotch warden of the middle marches; 
and before their return to Berwick, they had 
ravaged a vaſt compaſs of territory, and pre- 
tended that they had demoliſhed or plundered 

above 
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above. fifty caſtles, and three hundred towns 
and villages. As thoſe caſtles and towns were 
many of them very inconſiderable, it is need: 
leſs to enter into the particulars of this inr oad; 
but it certainly made a conſiderable impreſlion 


upon Mary's party. 
The earl of Morton was not very forward 


either in oppoſing or favouring this invaſion 
of the Engliſh, becauſe he himſelf ſecretly 
aſpired to the regency; but he ſummoned a 
convention of the ſtates to meet at Edinburgh 
on the twelfth of February lo chuſe a regent. 
The earl of Argyle, the lords Boyd, Fleming, 
and Levingſton, and other heads of Mary's 


party, aſſembled themſelves at Hamilton, and, 


for very obvious reaſons, objected to the ſhort- 
neſs of the time for the members to repair to 


the capital from the extreme parts of the 


kingdom, and at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year. 
They therefore required Morton to defer the 
meeting; and in caſe of refuſal, they threat 
ened to treat him and his friends as traitors, 
and enemies to the public peace. The kings 
party, (for ſo Morton and his friends \ were now 
named) without paying any regard to this 
threatening remonſtrance, aſſembled on the 
day appointed at Edinburgh, where they pub- 
liſhed a very remarkable proclamation, im- 


porting, © That the regent being killed by one, 


who, after the bloody deed, had fled to Ha- 


milton, and was there kindly received and 


har- 


— mm = My, — — 2 2 


=, 


Ox SCOTLAND 2 
h barboured for ſome time; therefore they vr. 


manded all the king s good ſubjects to approv 
themſelves enemies to ſuch as had fries 
him, and were at preſent. aſſembled in that 
town. Certifying thoſe who acted i in the con- 
trary, that they ſhould be reputed guilty of 
the fact, and treated as ſuch with the n 
ſeyerity.” | 
N all Dos append of 20. 


Matland 
ſolemaly - 


ſolution, Morton and his friends found them acquitted, 


ſelves too weak to make him regent ; but 
formed A plan for a coalition of parties, in 
which Kirkaldy and Maitland were included. 


The former was in poſſeſſion of Edinburgh- 


caſtle, and declared himſelf highly in Mary's 
favour, while the abilities of the latter was to. 
give a ſanction to the cauſe. They therefore N 
drew up a certificate i in the following curious 
terms, which I inſert as a proof of the party's : 
conſiſtency. #* We underſubſcribers convened, 
* of Edinburgh, on the fourteenth day of Fe- 
pruary 1569, do with one voice declare and | 


teſtify, | that none of us know that ſecretary 


Lethington is culpable of the late king's mur- 


der; and ſeeing no perſon whatſoever compears 
to accuſe him of the ſame, we muſt eſteem him 
to be innocently calumniate in time paſt in the 
ſaid matter, tending to the prejudice of the 
king's eſtate, and his true ſubjects; and there- 
fore acknowledge and recognize him as an 
honeſt man, innocent of the ſaid matters 
whereof 
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axwhereof heretofore he was wrongfully accuſed, 
accepting and receiving him in his own place 
lapain. Like as we acknowledge him to have 


been a good and profitable inſtrument in this 


commonweal, in divers great cauſes, for the 


Farthering of God's glory, and the repoſe and 
quietneſs of this his native country,” This 
certificate was ſigned, « Athol, Morton, Caf. 


s, Mar, Glencairn, Montroſe, Buchan, Ruth- 


Proceed- 
ings o both 


parties.” 


ven, Glamis, Lovat, Ochiltree, Methven, Lind. 
fay, Cathcart, Adam biſhop -of Orkney, the 
abbots of Dumfermling, Cambuſkenneth, Dry. 
burgh, Balmerino, Pitten weem, Murray of 
'Tulibardine. the er N and 10 FTI 
clerk. 85 
Maitland was at the ſame time reſtored to 
his place of ſecretary of ſtate; and being ſet at 
liberty, as were the duke of Chatleheraut and 
lord Herries, by Kirkaldy, it was generally 
thought that the queen's party was now an 
overmatch for that 'of the king. Maitland 
was now confidered as the firſt miniſter in 
Scotland; but, as uſual, it was difficult for 
the public to determine to what ſide he would 
adhere. That he was in his heart a friend to 


Mary, cannot be doubted ; but he, as well as 


Kirkaldy, thought that a way might be found 
to bind up the wounds of the nation, by re- 


conciling the two parties to each other. Their 


ſecret views, therefore, were to gain time, by 


| Meß! the public with plans of accommo- 


dation, 


BAE SCOT LANG 28 f 
dation. Many meetings were held, in which A. D. 2570, 
Maitland renewed the ſcheme of a coalition he 
had formerly propoſed, for joining the queen 
in the government with her ſon, and, at the 
ſame time, governing by a regency, which he 
ſaid ought to confift of the ableſt heads of 
both parties, and to be choſen unanimoully, 
if poſſible, by the convention of the 
eſtates. Morton; who acted as the leader of 
the king's party, was cautious of openly op- 
poſing Maitland's plan, becauſe he was, as 
yet, doubtful in what manner Elizabeth-would 
act; but, upon the whole, neither party ſeemed 
fond of an accommodation; and all that Mait- 
land could effect was to bring them to agree 
that a convention of the ſtates ſhould be ſum- 
moned to meet the firſt of May. Thus the 
aſſembly broke up for this time without com- 
ing to any other agreement. 
The intermediate time was 3 e 
both ſides in ſuch a manner as gave an unfa- E 
vourable proſpect of the future convention. = 
The moſt violent of the queen's party omitted 
nothing that could provoke Elizabeth to an 
open rupture with Scotland, in hopes of mak- 
ing the quarrel national; but this, as we have 
already ſeen, ſhe avoided by a cautious, yet vi- 
gorous, conduct. The duke of Chatleheraut 
had ſolemnly diſclaimed all foreknowledge of 
the late regent's murder; and the plan which 
the queen's party now chalked out, carried 
Vor. VII. LE with 
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A. b. 1570, with it great appearance of ſucceſs. They re- 


A new ne- 
gotiation 
begun. 


ſolved to avail themſelves of Kirkaldy's friend- 
ſhip, he being provoft of Edinburgh, as well 
as governor of its caſtle; and in the mean time 
to publiſh to all the world their zeal for their 
country and the proteſtant religion, with an 
unalterable reſolution to bring the murderers 
of Darnley to puniſhment. They accordingly 
aſſembled at Linlithgow, from whence they 
proceeded to Edinburgh, where the chiefs of 
the party, excepting thoſe who were ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of the late regent's murder, were ad- 
mitted, and lodged themſelves under the can- 
non of the caſtle; but liberty was, at the 
ſame time, granted for a like admiſſion of the 


king's party. The loyaliſts (for ſo the queen's 


friends were called) publiſhed a proclamation 
in the terms I have juſt mentioned, full of mo- 
deration and patriotiſm, and breathing the 
molt earneſt deſire to ſee: the public tranquil- 
lity reſtored. This made no impreſſion upon 
Morton and his friends, who were cantoned 
near his houſe at Dalkeith; nor could they be 
perſuaded by the earl of Athol to truſt them- 


ſelves within the metropolis, though the inha- 


bitants, who adored the memory of the late 

regent, were well affected to their cauſe. 
Maitland, who had many reaſons to wiſh for 
an end of the public anarchy that had prevailed, 
perſuaded the queen's triends to give a meet- 
ing to Morton and his party at Dalkeith, by 
their 
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their deputies. This propoſal was accepted of; 


but Morton by this time was no ſtranger to Eliza- 


beth's ſentiments, and inſiſted, as a preliminary 
to any negociation, that the king's authority 
ſhould be recognized. The queen's deputies, 
with equal obſtinacy, inſiſted that the reſtora- 
tion of Mary to the throne of her anceſtors, 
ſhould. be propoſed in the approaching con- 
vention; and “ that, in the mean time, a 
lieutenant, or viceroy, ſhould be elected after 
the ſame manner, to govern the kingdom in 
her abſence; and to maintain whoſe expence, 
one half of what accrued to the crown, by pro- 
perty or otherwiſe, ſhould be chearfully given; 
and the other half to the n till her reſtora- 


tion could be accompliſhed.“ Thoſe conditions 


were at firſt utterly rejected by Mofton and his 
party ; but next day they required farther time 
for coming to an abſolute determination. Up- 
on the return of the queen's deputies to Edin- 
burgh with this anſwer, her party would have 
proceeded directly to hoſtilities; but the pro- 


greſs of the Engliſh army under Suſſex was ſuch, 


as determined them to leave Edinburgh, and 
to retire again to Linlithgow, after ordering 


| Kirkaldy to * his caſtle in 2 poſture of de- 


fence. 

By this time the Engliſh army recommenced 
its hoſtilities upon the borders; and the lord 
Scroop, who was Elizabeth's warden of the weſt 


marches, had over-run Annandale, and advanced 


GOo7z- as 
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Hoſtilities 
of the Eng- 
liſh army 
on the bore 
ders. 


THE HIS-TO R'Y 


ED. 1576. as far as Dumfries. On the twenty-ſixth of 


April, the earl of Suſſex beſieged and took the 
caſtle of Hume, that lord having declared for 
Mary ; and falling fick at Berwick, his com- 

mand devolved upon Sir William Drury, who 
reduced all the remaining places in that country 
which were held by Mary's friends. Elizabeth, 
notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of her arms in Scot- 
land, proceeded with the utmoſt caution, 
though ſhe had the advancement of the earl of 
Lenox to that dignity greatly at heart. Se 
knew the impetuous diſpolition of Charles the 
ninth of. France, who was ſo paſſionate an 
admirer of Mary's beauty, that Brantome, a 
contemporary hiſtorian, tells us, that he never 
beheld her picture without betraying the moſt 
tender emotions. He had, ever ſince he took 
the government into his own. hands, profeſſed 
himſelf to be the champion of her cauſe; and 
by his late accommodation with his Hugonot 
ſubjects, he was now in a condition to perform 
all the magnificent promiſes. he had made to 
Mary's friends in Scotland. To thoſe conſide- 
rations may be added his bloody devotion to 
the Roman catholic religion; his indignation 
at ſeeing a queen dowager of France held in 
chains by a proteſtant princeſs; and the engage- 
ments which his mother had impoſed upon him 
to exterminate, in conjunction with the court 
of Spain, the proteſtant religion in Europe. Eli- 
zabeth was, at the ſame time, obliged to manage 


* | 
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the Scotch nobility, many of whom, though well 
diſpoſed to the young king, might have united 
| againſt. her, if ſhe had impoſed the earl of 
Lenox as regent, upon the convention, with 2 
high hand, which was in her power to have 
done. V 

The bold publication of the pope's bull of 


ex communication, ſeems firſt to have deter- 


mined Elizabeth for deciſive meaſures, in ad- 


vancing the earl of Lenox to the regency of 


Scotland. She conſidered that execrable paper 


x the warning- piece of her danger from all the 
| popiſh powers on the continent; and ſhe 


thought ſhe could truſt the earl of Lenox (who 
was now almoſt a naturalized Engliſhman) for 
heading her party in Scotland, which ſhe appre- 
hended would be the ſcene of all her future dif- 


quiet, Such, with ſome others, were the con- 
ſiderations that induced Elizabeth, during the 
indiſpoſition of Suſſex, to order Drury to 


march into Scotland, with twelve hundred foot 
and four hundred horſe. Mary's friends en- 
deavoured to avert this blow; but Suſſex, in- 
tercepting and breaking up their letters to Eli- 


zabeth, declared that they only meant to gain 
time; and ordered Drury to proceed. The 
time was now come for the meeting of the con- 
vention; and the king's lords accordingly aſ- 
ſembled at Edinburgh, while the oppoſite 
party remained at Linlithgow; but were in- 
"ited to aſſiſt at the convention, provided they 


would 


Diviſions 


among the 


parties in 
Scotland. 
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A. D. 2570. Would acknowledge the king's authority, and 


Miſery of 


the king- 
dom. 


join in proſecuting the murderers of the king 
and the late regent. The anſwer to this invi. 
tation was, that they (the queen's lords) neither 
knew, nor would acknowledge any ſovereign 
authority but that of Mary, who had appointed 
the earls of Arran, Argyle, and Huntley, to be 


her lieutenants in Scotland; and that till ſhe 


was reſtored, they would obey them only. In 
the mean time; they proclaimed the commiſſions 
of lieutenancy, under the queen's authority. 
The reader may eaſily conceive, that Scotland 
was then in a condition of anarchy and miſery, 
not to be deſcribed. Every man was his own 
maſter. He knew no law to reſtrain him from 
bloodſhed and robbery, nor could the injured 
apply to any court of juſtice for relief. Both 
parties repreſented this diſmal ſituation of their 
country to Elizabeth; but ſhe had now brought 
it to the very paſs ſhe deſired. Morton and his 


party, to quicken the motions of Drury, repre- 


ſented themſelves and their cauſe as on the 


brink of ruin; and ſent Pitcairn, abbot of 


Dumfermling, to renew the negociations for 
delivering Mary into their hands; but this pro- 
ject broke off, by Elizabeth's pretending that 


Pitcarin was not authorized to give ſecurities 


for Mary's ſafety in Scotland. During this 


tranſaction, Mary's lords received a conſide- 
rable reinforcement of arms, ammunition, and 
money, from the duke of Alva; and freſh 

aſſurances 


off 
tel 
int 


fo! 


& 


/ 
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zurances from the court of France. This de- A. P. 1590. 


termined the earl of Suſſex to put Drury's army 
into motion, but not till the earls of Morton, 
Mar, and Glencairn, with the lords Lindſay and 
Ruthven, had given hoſtages for their per- 


| forming whatever ſhould be entered into be- 


tween Elizabeth and Pitcairn. 


Nothing could be more dreadful to Maitland: 
and Kirkaldy (who had hitherto affected to act 


in.a kind of neutral capacity) than the march 
of the Engliſh army into Scotland, which be- 
gan on the eleventh of May, attended by the 
earl of Lenox, and four field-pieces. They con- 
ſidered Mary's cauſe as deſperate, if they ſhould 
keep up the diſtinction of the king's and 
queen's lords; and therefore reſolved to join 
the latter, as being the moſt probable meaſure 
for ſerving her; but the reſt of her party, in- 
toxicated with the promiſes they had received 
from abroad, rendered this propoſal ineſfectual. 
They had been encouraged to it by the reſult 
of a converſation which Melvil had with the 
earl of Lenox, at Berwick, in which the latter 
profeſſed a violent friendſhip for the duke of 
Norfolk, and all his friends in Scotland: they 
therefore reaſonably thought, that by uniting 
both parties under the earls regency, they had 
the beſt chance for obtaining tolerable terms for 

Mary. | | 
They had no time for deliberation. Drury 
upon his entering Scotland was joined by a 
| thou- 
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Conduct of 
Maitland 
and Kir- 
kaldy. 


Progreſs of 
the Engliſh 
army in 
Scotland. 
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A. D. . thouſand of the young king's party, and 4 
vanced towards Edinburgh. The queen's lords 
3 to take the caſtle of Glaſgow, but 

they failed through the gallant defence made by 
ſome friends of the Lenox family; after which 
diſappointment, the duke of Chatleheraut retired 
weſtward with the earl of Argyle, as did the 
earl of Huntley northward. The king's party 
being thus maſters of the field, deſtroyed the 
caſtle and palace of Hamilton, with all the 
_ eſtates of his adherents in Clydeſdale, as they 
did the eſtates of the lords Fleming and Leving- 
ſton ; but Drury was diſappointed in a deſign 

he had formed againſt Dunbarton caſtle. That 
fort had been pitched upon as the landing-place 
of the foreign ſuccours that were to be ſent to 
Mary's aſſiſtance; and the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's had retired thither, to avoid the fury 
of his enemies. It was thus of the utmoſt im- 
portance for Elizabeth's ſervice, that the place 
mould be put into her poſſeſſion; and Drury, 
not being provided with artillery for beſieging 
it, invited the lord Fleming, its governor, to 

a parley, after viewing the fortreſs with a party 

of light horſe, Fleming did not decline the 
interview; but Drury was ſtruck with a panic, 
and pretended that he had been fired at from 
the caſtle, This was afterwards magnified into 

| a charge of treachery againſt Fleming; but how 

3 improbable that was, appears from Drury's re- 

newing his application for an interview, which 

Fleming, 


t. 


CC 
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Fleming by the advice of the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, declined,” as he had no horſe, and 


A. D. 1370. 


Drury was attended by horſe only: upon this 


Sir George Cary, one of Drury's friends, ſent 


Fleming à challenge to fight him, which 


Fleming treated wth. a becoming diſdain, by 
calling it © a brainleſs letter,” and informing the 


meſſenger, that he did not think himſelf at 
liberty to hazard his perſon, conſidering the 


important truſt he held from his miſtreſs, In 


the return of the Engliſh army from Edin- 


burgh, they had orders to diſcontinue all their 


ravages, the merit of which lenity Morton 
arrogated to himſelf; but we are told that ſome 


houſes were actually razed; and we know that 


by the third of June, Drury returned with his 


detachment to Berwick, where Mortoy relieved 


his hoſtages. We are to look for the ſprings 


of this moderate conduct in England. 
It is needleſs to repeat any mention of the 
alarms which Elizabeth every day continued to 


receive, both from abroad and at home, on 


account of Mary's treatment. To ſooth the 
court of France, ſhe intimated that ſhe was 
willing to accept of the duke of Anjou's ad- 


dreſſes ; a courtſhip which had been mentioned 


by the queen-mother of France. She treated 
the French ambaſſador with particular regard, 


in all his applications which he made for Mary, 
in conjunction with Lefley, whom ſhe had 


freed from his reſtraint. She had ſent orders 
Vol. VII. P * FO 
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A. D. 1570. 


Letter from 
Shrewſbury 
to Cecil. 


THE n ISTORY: 
to the earl of Shrewſbury, to thew Mary fomt 


indulgences; and, if poſſible, to prevail upon 


her to ſend a private letter, which was to be 
Teen by Elizabeth only, declaring all ſhe knew 
of the Reps that were taking for her liberty, 


Mary, deplorable and deſtitute as her ſituation 


Was, rejected this propoſal with great firmneſs; 


but offered, if Elizabeth would reſtore her to 


Uberty, to agree to any reaſonable terms ſhe 
Hould propofe, and to continue her fincere and 


Faithful friend to her laft breath. She renewed, 


in the moſt earneſt manner, her requeſt of be- 
ing introduced to Elizabeth's preſence, though 


in a cloſe coach, and without any ſtate, having 


matters to communicate to her, which the 


world not reveal to any other perſon ; but ſhe 
'dectined writing, becauſe ſhe knew that her 
letters were liable to doubts and ſuſpicion, and 
obtained no credit with Elizabeth. The report 


of this converſation, with the repeated ſolici- 


who has a 


proſpect of 
deliverance. 


tcations of Leſley and the French ambaſſador 


that ſhe would recal her army out of Scotland. 
made ſo conſiderable an impreſſion upon Eliza- 
deth, that ſhe agreed to the recall, which was 
carried into execution as we have already ſeen, 
and to the following articles as . baſis for 
Mary's deliverance. | 


That the queen of England ee 'with- 


drawing her forces from Scotland, a general 


ceſſation of arms fhall follow for certain 
bras exad "Phat the — refugees in Scot- 
* 
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land ſhall either forthwith be driven from Scot- A. b. 1570. 


land, or be ſecured there, in order to be deli- 


vered to the queen of England, when the treaty 
is concluded. That the king of France ſhall 
ſend no. ſoldiers to Scotland; and in caſe any 
arrive during the treaty, they ſhall inſtantly be 


| ſent back again. That commiſſioners thall be 


ſent to England, for the queen of Scots and 
the nobles of her party, gueen Elizabeth 
cauſing others to be ſent for the other party, to 
treat upon the reſtoration of queen Mary, the 
compoſing all differences between her ſubjects, 
and the fatisfying the Engliſh queen with re- 
ſpe& to her crown. And laſtly, that no inva- 
fion ſhall be made on the ſtate and government 
(the words of the 3 of AY during 
the treaty.“ | 

| Leſley, wha in the hiſtory of his n 
gives an account of thoſe articles, ſays they were 
the beſt that could be obtained for Mary at the 
time, on account of the difliculties in which her 
friends on the continent were involved within 
their own dominions. The abbot of Dum- 
fermling did all he could to render ineffectual the 
articles that had been agreed on, but with very 
little ſucceſs ; and Elizabeth even intimated that 
the was free from her pramiſe of not re- 
ſtoring Mary, becanſe the earl of Murray had 
kailed in proving her guilt. The king's lords 


in Scotland were under inexpreſſible conſter- 
aatian, han they received intelligence of the 


P p 2 articles 


Artful con- 
duct of Eli- 
zabeth. 
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THE HISTORY 
-articles to which Elizabeth had agreed with Mary. 


They were ſuch, in fact, as left them without a 


head, while their adverſaries had a ready recourſe 
to Mary's authority, and that of her lieutenants, 
Elizabeth ſeems to have been ſomewhat ſenſible 
of this, eſpecially after ſhe underſtood that the earl 
of Weſtmoreland and Dacres had been ſuffered 


to eſcape to the continent, and the earl of Lenox 


had been declared lieutenant of the kingdom, till 
the eleventh of July, when the lords of the party 
were to meet for the choice of a regent. They 
paid Elizabeth the compliment to conſult her 
upon that head; to which ſhe returned a moſt 
artful anſwer, . She recommended the earl of 
Lenox to be regent, becauſe he was the moſt na- 
tural guardian of his grandſon, the young king's 
perſon. She aſſured them of her friendſhip; that 
ſhe meant no alteration in the form of their 
government, under their king's authority; and 
deſired them not to be alarmed at any reports 
that had been ſpread concerning her accommo- 
dation with Mary, from whom, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ex- 
pected further evidences of her innocency. 

- This letter was preſented to the aſſembly of 
the king's lords by Randolph, who enforced it 
with a laboured ſpeech, in conſequence of 


which Lenox was declared regent on the 


The earl of 
Lenox 
choſen re- 
gent. 


twelfth of July. Though many of his friends 
had previouſly warned him of the danger at- 
tending this high ſtation, yet he entered upon 
it with — alacrity. ide his perſonal am- 

bition, 
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bition, and deſire of revenge for the murder 4. U. 1570. 
of his ſon, he held the intereſts of the Lenox 
and Hamilton families to be incompatible ; 
and therefore he demanded the aſſiſtance of 
ſome troops from the earl of Suflex, and a few. 
pieces of artillery from Kirkaldy, to prevent 
the convention of the queen's party at Lin- 
lithgow. Though he was diſappointed in both 
his requeſts, yet he took poſſeffion of that 
town with five hundred horſe, and effectually 
prevented the meeting. Crawford tells us that 
the lord Claud Hamilton, with a party of his 
friends, lay in wait for the regent at Callendar- 
wood; but perceiving he was diſcovered, he 
withdrew his men to Hamilten, upon which 
the regent took poſſeſſion of Linlithgow. 
Mary's friends, notwithſtanding their diſap- 
pointment, were very active in the other parts 
of Scotland. The earl of Huntley was ſtill in 
arms; and beſieging Aberbrothwick, which 
had fallen into the hands of the queen's ene- 
mies, while her friends, the earl of Crawford, 
the lord Ogilvie, and Sir James Balfour, were 
fortifying Brechin. Lenox, deſirous to figna- 
lize the commencement of his adminiſtration, 
detached the carl of Morton with a party of 
light horſe to relieve Aberbrothwick, or re- 
duce Brechin. Morton thinking his force 
too ſlender, was reinforced at Perth with a 
conſiderable body of foot, and ſet out upon a 
forced march to ſurprize Mary's friends in 
Brechin. 
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An Brechin. His approach being diſcovered, their 


Mis impo- 
litic ſeye- 
xity . 


ETnfolence 


of the 
preachers, 


chieſs retired; towards Montroſe; but left two 


of their officers (Cowts and Wemys) with fe- 


_venty-five men to make good the: paſs: of Bre- 
chin, and to ſtop Morton's purſuit. Accord- 


ing to Crawford, thoſe two officers behaved ſo 
bravely, that Morton having loſt forme men in 
his firſt attack, durſt not make a ſecond, till 
he was joined by the regent. - The match was 
then fo unequal, that the two officers fur- 


rendered at diſcretion ; and Cowts, with the 


feventy-five men *, were immediately hanged, 
by the inſtigation of the earl of Morton. 
Wemys being rich, bought off his life. After 
this unmanly action, which rendered Lenox's 
regency very unpopular in the north, he re- 


_ duced the caſtle of Down in his return, 


It was obferved by the public with ſome 
diſſatisfaction, that the regent, who was con- 


_ fidered as a thorough Engliſhman, was now as 


much under the direction of Morton, as his 
predeceſſor had been; while Sadler openly 
boaſted that there was no other government in 


Scotland than that of his miſtreſs. The aſ- 


ſembly of the church was then fitting at Edin- 
burgh ; and a commiſſion was given to two of 
the members, Mr. David Lindfay and Mr. An- 
drew Hay, to treat with the duke of Chatle- 
heraut, the earls of Argyle, Eglington, and 


* Spotiwood mentions only thirty, 


Caſſils, | 
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Caſſils, the tord Boyd, and other barons and *. 157% 
gentlemen of the weſt parts, for reducing them 
to the Obedience of the king and his authority, 
or rather to that of the regent and Morton. 
A like deputation was ſent to:the ear af Craw- 
ford and lord Ogilvie; and the deputies had 
power to threaten all thofe noblemen with ex- 
communication, in caſe they did not comply *. 
We know of no effect which this inſolent de- 
putation had; but a parliament was indicted 
to be held at Edinburgh on * tenth * — 
ber following. | 
The negotiation for Mary's liberty Was fill 4 mace | 
going on in England, though it received fe- 
veral Tubs from the ill- judged confpiracies of 
ſome violent Roman catholics in Norfolk, who 
were diſcovered and executed. Fortunately 
for Mary, the was found to :have:no:comnedtion_ 
with their treaſons; and though they were uf 
a verychigh and dangerous nature, they: ſerved 
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=p The good archbiſhop Spotſwood, like too many well mean- 
ing clergymen, is a little inconſiſtent with himſelf in relating this 
"negotiation. He makes a kind of an encomiam-upon the mem- 
bers for their forbearing, at the admonition of the temporal 
power, all deciſion in civil matters, which ought to be tried by 
the king and council; and in the very ſame paragraph he gives 
us a detail of this very extraordinary / deputation. Tue good 
prelate ſeems himſelf to have been aware of this inconſiſtency, 
for he ſays, he does * not think that the excommunication-was 
"RO conſidering the quality and number of the per- 
ſons.” IL.am afraid, that when this apology is duly confidereg, 
it renders the abſurdity and inſolence of the aſſembly's proceed- 


ings/ftil more aggravating, and more ſtmilar to ws moſt inexcu- 
fable exer ciſes of the papal power. 
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&-D. :579- only the more to convince Elizabeth of the 
Ganges ſhe underwent by continuing Mary's 
impriſonment. She gave orders for the earl of 
Suſſex to interpoſe her authority, „ That the 
regent ſhould oblige himſelf and his partakers to 
ceaſe from arms, and not to moleſt any that 
pretended obedience to the king's mother, 
during the ſpace of two. months, which ſhould 
be underſtood to begin the third day of Sep- 
tember, providing that no innovation ſhould 
be made in the government, and all things con- 
tinue in the ſame eſtate wherein they were at 
the death of the late regent: as alſo that the 
ordinary adminiſtration of the law and juſtice in 
parliament, ſeſſion, and other courts, with the 
puniſhment of thieves and treſpaſſers, might pro- 
ceed in the mean time by law, or force, in the 
Eing's name, and under his autant, without 
any oppoſition.“ 
Spotfwood, | The regent and the king” 5 ky made irong 
* objections to this truce, and repreſented it to 
Elizabeth as tending to the abſolute ruin of the 
Dated Oo, young king and his authority; ; but they were 
7- anſwered by another peremptory letter from 
Elizabeth, ſignifying “ That ſhe had appointed 
Sir William Cecil, her principal ſecretary, and 
Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, to repair to the queen of Scots, and 
A negocia- learn what offers ſhe would make for her ma- 
cr oh a jeſty's ſecurity, and the not diſturbing the realms, 
it ſhe ſhould be put to liberty. In which treaty 
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he minded not to neglect the ſurety of the 
young king, and the eſtate of the nobility ad- 
hering to him; whereof ſhe would be no leſs 
careful, than of what concerned herſelf moſt. But 
in regard that treaty could take no good effect, if 
the regent and the nobility on his fide ſhould 
do any thing to the prejudice of the queen of 


Scots and her party, ſhe deſired that no parlia- 


ment ſhould be kept during the time of the 
treaty; or if it had taken beginning before the 
receipt of the letter, that nothing ſhould paſs 
therein which might give her cauſe to complain. 
And for the abſtinence taken unto the third of 
November, ſeeing there was no likelihood'the 
treaty ſhould take an end in ſo ſhort a time, he 
was farther defired to prorogue the ſame for 
other two months. | 

No ſooner was the Norfolk ange ſup- 
preſſed by Elizabeth and her miniſters, than 
another broke out in Derbyſhire. The heads of 
it were Thomas and Edward Stanley, fons of 
the earl of Derby, and three gentlemen of the 
names of Gerrard, Roliton, and Hall; and their 
intention was to have freed Mary, who had 


been removed to Chatſworth in that county. 
It is uncertain whether the earl of Derby 


himſelf knew any thing of their deſign; but he 
was ſuſpected by the earl of Huntington, who 
adviſed Cecil to plant a ſpy in his family. The 


conſpirators having acceſs to Mary, propoſed to 


{et her at liberty, provided they were re ſupported 
Vol. VII. 2 by 
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New con- 
ſpiracy a- 

gainſt Eli- 
beth. 
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AD 1570. 


The nego- 
ciation re- 
ſumed, and 
particulars 


of the ſame. 


THE HISTORY 
by a foreign force, while they were railing 
their friends in England. They likewiſe offered 
to deliver the duke of Norfolk, and to protect 
both Mary and him in England after their mar- 
riage was conſummated. Though the execution 
of this conſpiracy was by no means imprac- 


ticable, yet the delicacy of Mary, after Eliza, 


beth's offers and.indulgences, was ſuch, that 
the gave the conſpirators no other encourage- 


ment than by referring them to the biſhop of 


Roſs, who diſcouraged the ſcheme k. The 
matter might have reſted there, had not Rolſton 
admitted his ſon, who was one of Elizabeth's 
gentlemen- penſioners, into the ſecret ; and he 
difcovered it to the miniftry ; upon which, all 
the confpirators, excepting Hall, who made 
his eſcape, were ſeized and impriſoned. 

Elizabeth, upon enquiry, ' perceiving that 
this conſpiracy ' had neither taken its rife from, 
nor been encouraged by, Mary or her miniſter, 
no ſooner returned from a progreſs ſhe was 


making, than ſhe ordered Sir William Cecil 


and Sw Walter Mildmay to repair to Chatf- 
worth, and to prepare every thing for her 
putting the laſt hand to Mary's dehverance. 
We have a moſt authentic account in the Cecil 


—_—_— of this negociation, which even Cam- 


I appears, however, by the State Papers publiſhed by Mr. 
Murden, that the biſhop of Roſs knew more of this conſpiracy 
than he thought proper to own at this time; but this hiſtory 
would ſwell to an enormous ſize, were 1 to take notice of par- 
ticulars, ' 


den 
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den had never feen; and his ignorance has led A.D. 1576, 
him into ſeveral miſtakes on that head. The 
whole is ſigned by Mary and the two Engliſh 
commiſſioners, who brought them wy drawn 
| up + 2 
By the firſt article * a league of amity between 
the two queens was propoſed; and that Mary 
ſhould confirm all that had been done by her 
ſon's miniſters, for ſtrengthening the good un- 
derſtanding between the two crowns.” Mary 
agreed to this article in ſubſtance, but de- 
murredalittle as to acknowledging her ſon's au- 
thority. 

Secondly, „To reftify- the treaty of Edin- 
burgh in 1560, but without prejudice to Mary's 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England, in caſe 
of Elizabeth's demiſe without any iſſue. Mary 
agreed to this article, but übten the word 
LAWFUL for ANY. | 

Thirdly; „That Mary ſhall enter into no en- 

gagements prejudicial to England with foreign 
powers, nor ſuffer her ſubjects to ſerve either by 
ſea or land againſt the Englith; that in cafe Eng- 
land 1s unjuſtly attacked, ſhe {hall furniſi Eliza- 
beth with troops and {hips : while Elizabeth ſti- 
. the ſame with regard to Scotland, each 
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* This negociation Was publiſhed by Leſley; but though he 
was a party concerned, his copy is full of many miſtakes, and 
ſome articles of great moment are omitted. As it is a paper of 
importance, but very tedious in the original, I here: preſent 
the reader with an abridgment of 1t, as far as 1s conſiſtent with. 


peäerſpicuity. 
: Qq 2 paying 
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4. P. 1570. paying for the ſuccours ſhe ſhall receive.“ — This 


article, after ſeveral immaterial 1 8 
agreed to by Mary. 


Fourthly, * © That all foreign aged hall be 
ſent out of Scotland in a mouth after ſigning 
the treaty, and none be ſuffered to repair 


thither,”—To this article 1 _— without 
any alteration. | 


Fifthly, That Mary ſhall hold no correſ- 


pondence with any Engliſh ſubject, without 


acquainting Elizabeth with the ſame.” Mary 
wanted much to have qualified this tyrannical 
article, by promiſing to hold no ſuch corre- 
ſpondence to Elizabeth's prejudice; but the 
Englith commiſſioners prevailed to have the ar- 
ticle accorded as it originally ſtood. 85 

Sixthly, „That the earl of Northumber- 


land and all the Engliſh rebels in Scotland be 


delivered up to Elizabeth,” Mary could not be 
prevailed with to agree to this article, as 
being ungenerous and diſhonourable. But ſhe 
became an interceſſor with Elizabeth for their 


pardon; and if that could not be obtained, 


ſhe offered to ſend them, in a certain time, out 
of her dominions. The Engliſh commiſſioners, 


on the other hand, inſiſted upon the article 
ſtanding in its original form; nor do I find that 
Mary ever agreed to it, becauſe I perceive ſhe 


* This and the following article are omitted by Leſley in his 


abſtract of this RC 


objects 


OVFT-SCO:TLAND. 20T 
objects to it in her reply made to thin emenda- A. p. 1570. 
tions of ker anſwer. 

Seventhly, „That Mary ſhall 3 redreſs 
for the diſorders, committed by her ſubjects on 
the marches.” —Mary, in anſwer to this, offered 
to refer every thing to commiſſioners on both 
parts; and to this the Engliſh miniſters agree. 

Eighthly, That the murderers of Darnley 
and Murray ſhould be puniſhed,” —To this 
article Mary very fagaciouſly added, © ac- 
cording to the laws of Scotland;” nor do I per- 
ceive any Werden made N the FREIE mi- 
niſters. 

Ninthly, ce By this als which 15 Bas ny 
material of the whole, Elizabeth required, that 
for the ſafety of the young king's perſon, as well 
as that he may be a hoſtage for his mother, he 
ſhould, before ſhe was ſet at liberty, be brought 
into England, and live there, under ſuch no- 
blemen and gentlemen of Scotland, as ſhall be 
nominated by. the earl of Lenox, his grand- 
father, or the earl of Mar, his governor; and 

to remain there as long as Elizabeth, who was 
to treat him as her neareſt kinſman, ſhould 
pleaſe. His mother had power to ſend meſ- 
ſengers to viſit him; and he was to return to 
Scotland, and be eſtabliſned in his kingdom 
there, as ſoon as his mother ſhould die, or 
reſign to him the government of her king- 
dom.” Mary offered to ſend her ſon to Eng- 
land, provided one of his tutors was nominated 


by 
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30 AR HIS TOA 
. D. 7e. by herfelf, and the others by Elizabeth, with M i; 
the earls of Lenox and Mar, and the herſelf c| 
permitted to ſee him once or thrice a year; and M , 
he was to remain there till he ſhould arrive at t 
the age of fifteen, and longer, if ſhe (Mary) n 
thought proper. But ſhe was in hopes, that 1 » 
ſince his revenues, as prince of Scotland, were 
too lender for defraying the expence of 2 
princely education and maintenance, that Eliza- 
beth would bear part of the charges. 

The Engliſh c commiſſioners diſallowed of 
Mary's viſiting her ſon, and of | Elizabeth 
paying any part of his expences. Mary, there- 
fore, waved both requeſts ; but ſhe ſaid the for- 
mer was founded on the affection every mother 
dught to have for her child, and the latter on 
reaſon, becauſe ſhe could maintain the prince 
much cheaper in Scotland than in England. 

By the tenth and laſt article, (Mary was to 
oblige herſelf not to enter into communica- 
tion of marriage, or to conclude any marriage 
for herfelf, with any of the queen of England's 
fubjects, without Elizabeth's confent ; nor with 
any other perfon, without the confent of Eliza- 

deth, or of the greater part of the nobility of 
Scotland.” —Mary agreed to this article without 
any alteration. | 
The two Engliſh commiſſioners next pro- 
ceeded to the manner in which Mary was to be 
bound to perform the above articies, They de- 


manded that ſix hoftages, three of them earls, 
| and 
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changeable by others of equal quality. Mary, 
after ſome very reaſonable objections, agreed to 
this article, provided that the duke of Chatle- 
heraut, the earls of Argyle, Huntley, and 
Athol, the lords Fleming and Seaton, and her 
wardens of the borders, were-not of the num- 
ber ; becauſe ſhe ſaid they were the only per- 
ſons in all Scotland on whom the could rely for 
her fafety. This exception of perſons was dif- 
allowed of by the Engliſh commiſſioners. © 
The next demand was of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture, and is ſo fully expreſſive of Elizabeth's jea- 


lous and tyrannical difpofition, that it deferves to 


be fully mentioned. It imported, that Mary ſhould 
© be diveſted of all title to the Engtifh crown, 
if ſhe did anght in prejudice to Elizabeth's 
right or intereſt therein; or ſhould aſſiſt any 
others in the like attempt, or harbour any 
Enghſh rebels. 
Elizabeth was to be at liberty to diſpoſſeſs Mary 
of her crown, in favour of the prince her ſon.” 


Mary had no objection to this article; but ſhe 
required, that ſhe might, in caſe of any fuch 
attempt by her, have a formal denunciation 
and admonition from England. The Engliſh 


commiſſioners moſt tyrannically rejected this 
juſt requeſt ; upon which Mary put in the fol- 


lowing unaſwerable rejoinder : * In conſidera- 
tion chat the queen's majeſty of Scotland doth 


ſubmit 


| 30F 
and three lords of parliament, ſhould be fent 4. b. 576. 
into England as ſureties for three years, but ex- 


Farther, in ſuch an event, 
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4 D. 1570. by herfelf, and the others by Elizabeth, with 


the earls of Lenox and Mar, and the herſelf 
permitted to ſee him once or thrice. a year; and 


he. was to remain there till he ſhould arrive at | 


the age of fifteen, and longer, if ſhe (Mary) 
thought proper. But ſhe was in hopes, that 
ſince his revenues, as prince of Scotland, were 


too fender for defraying the expence of a 


princeiy education and maintenance, that Eliza 
beth would bear part of the charges. 
The Enplith compmiſfioners diſallowed of 


Mary's viſiting her ſon, and of | Elizabeth 


paying any part of his expences. Mary, there- 
fore, waved both requeſts ; but the ſaid the for- 
mer was founded on the affection every mother 
dught to have for her child, and the latter on 


reaſon, becauſe ſhe could maintain the prince 


much cheaper in Scotland than in England. 


By the tenth and laſt article, Mary was to 
| oblige herſelf not to enter into communica- 


tion of marriage, or to conclude any marriage 
for herfelf, with any of the queen of England's 

fabjetts, without Elizabeth's confent ; nor with 
any other perſon, without the content of Eliza- 
deth, or of the greater part of the nobility of 


Scotland,” Mary agreed to this article without 


any alteration. | 
The two Engliſh commiſſioners next pro- 


coeeded to the manner in which Mary was to be 


bound to perform the above articles. They de- 
manded that fix hoſtages, three of them earls, 
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and three lords of parliament, ſhould be fent 


into England as ſureties for three years, but ex- 


changeable by others of equal quality. Mary, 
after ſome very reaſonable objections, agreed to 
this article, provided that the duke of Chatle- 
heraut, the earls of Argyle, Huntley, and 
Athol, the lords Fleming and Seaton, and her 
wardens of the borders, were-not of the num- 
der; becauſe ſhe ſaid they were the only per- 
ſons in all Seotland on whom fhe could rely for 
her ſafety. This exception of perſons was dif- 
allowed of by the Englith commiſſioners.  * 
The next demand was of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture, and is ſo fully expreflive of Elizabeth's jea- 


lous and tyrannicaldifpoſition, that it deferves to 


be fully mentioned. It imported, that Mary ſhould 
© he diveſted of all title to the Engliſh crown, 
if ſhe did anght in prejudice to Elizabeth's 
right or intereſt therein; or ſhould aflift any 
others in the like attempt, or harbour any 
Enghſh rebels. Farther, in ſuch an event, 


Elizabeth was to be at liberty to diſpoſſeſs Mary 
of her crown, in favour of the prince her ſon.” 
Mary had no objection to this article; but ſhe 
required, that ſhe might, in caſe of any fych 
attempt by her, have a formal denunciation 
and admonition from England. The Engliſh 


commiſſioners moſt tyrannically rejected this 
juſt requeſt ; upon which Mary.put in the fol- 


lowing unaſwerable rejoinder: “In conſidera- 
tion . the queen's majeſty of Scotland doth 


{ubmit 
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A.D. 1 ſubmit herſelf to the judgment of the queen of 


England, and the more part of her nobility, ig 
caſe of her offence, there can no. leſs be required 
than a denunciation and admonition to proceed 
their declaration, (for that was damnare hominen 


MY inauditum) or elſe ſufficient proof to be made, 


Ratifica- 
tion of the 
treaty by 
the two 
QUEENS, 


and her anſwer heard before the queen of ma 
land, and the mare part of her nobility.” 

By. another article, the Engliſh were to 
have poſſeſſion for three years of Hume caſtle, 
becauſe that nobleman had- favoured the Eng- 


liſh rebels; - and likewiſe ſome caſtles in Gallo- 


way or Kintire, ſo as to prevent the Scots from 
aſſiſling Elizabeth's Iriſh rebels. Mary ob- 
jected, but in vain, to both thoſe demands, 
alledging, that the earl of Hume had been al- 
ready a great ſufferer by the Engliſh ; and that 
the caſtles in the welt of Scotland were not at 
her diſpoſal, being private property. The 
Engliſh commiſſioners, however, abated no- 
thing of either demand; ſo that thoſe articles 
ſeem never to have been ſettled. 

In the courſe of this negotiation, Mary” s an- 
ſwers and objections to the articles, and the 
reply of the Engliſh commiſſioners to Mary's 


anſwers, were in ſeparate papers. At the end 


of Mary's anſwer is the following requeſt: 
« In conſideration of theſe reaſonable anſwers, 
and the good mind and will of the queen of 
Scots to ſatisfy the queen, her good ſiſter, in 
all points, with moſt hearty affection and hu- 

| militf, 


CoA 


her good ſiſter, will cauſe her to be put to li- 
berty, reſtored freely to her kingdom, eſtate 


and government of the realm of Scotland; and 
to be authorized, aſſiſted, and fortified by her 


ſaid good ſiſter thereunto, whereby ſhe may 


govern her ſubjects and realm, by the advice 
of the queen, her good fiſter, to the honour 


of God, and to the comfort and common qui- 
etnels of this whole ifle. Mary R.?“ 
The paragraph annexed by Elizabeth to the 


reply of her commiſſioners to Mary's anſwers, 
is as follows: “ That the queen of England, 
in caſe the queen of Scots ſhall be conforma- 
ble to perform the articles above written, is 
not only content to grant the ſaid requeſt to 
the queen of Scots, but alſo to promiſe that 


where allegations have been produced againſt 


the queen of Scots, the queen of England 
meaneth not, nor will not do any thing by 


reaſon thereof that may any wiſe touch the 
queen of Scots in honour or eſtimation, ſo 


long as ſhe ſhall faithfully keep her promiſes 


and re ee according to the tenor of 


this treaty.” 


Mary, by way of rejoinder to this bee, 
moſt earneſtly requeſted to be admitted to the 
preſence of Elizabeth, that ſhe might have 
her word as a pledge of her friendſhip, to 


: which ſhe ſaid ſhe would truſt more than to 


all the other pledges ſhe could deſire. 
Vol. VII. Rr Such 
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mility, ſhe deſires that the queen of England, 4. p. x570. 
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E HIS TORTY 


Such was the Gabſtance of this fithaus. ne- 
gotiation, which has been moſt unaccountably 
overlooked or miſrepreſented by all hiſtorians, 
Scotch as well as Engliſh. They have conſi- 
dered it as being conditional; whereas it 
was intended to be definitive, as far as two 


independent ſovereigns could render any treaty 


Fo *. There was, it is true, another negotia- 
tion carried on at Chatſworth at the ſame 
time; but this had no relation to Mary's li- 


berty, and contained only the modes of go- 


vernment to be obſerved in Scotland after her 
reſtoration ; and the whole was to be altered or 
forborn, as ſhould be agreed upon by the com- 
miſſioners coming from the regent and queen's 
party in Scotland, The fubſtance of this ne- 
gotiation (which never was carried into ex- 
ecution, and therefore I ſhall here omit the 
particulars) may be found in Spotſwood's 
Church Hiſtory ; but it is proper I ſhould men- 
tion what Spotſwood omits; for in Cecil's 
copy, all theſe premiſſes are but conjecturally 

propounded, without the knowledge of the 


earl of Lenox, or any of the nobility joined 


with him; or without any particular under- 


To prove this, and how unfair all hiſtotians have been in 


kheir repreſentations of this treaty, it is ſufficient to quote the 


rf} article of the execution, or, as it is called in the original, 
The Manner of Aſſurances for the Premiſſes, viz. © The con- 
tracts of the prethiſſes to be firſt conceived and concluded in 
writing, and with the hands and ſeals of both the queens, or 


of ſufficient commiſſioners hands thereto authoriſed, as is ac- 


cuſtomed betwixt princes.” See Cecil's State Papers, p. 612. 
| ſtanding 
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ſtanding of the ſtate and cuſtoms of the coun 4. P. 1579. 


try ; and therefore are to be altered, changed, 
or forborn, in part or in the whole, as ſhall 
ſeem further meet and reaſonable, upon a con- 


and his party ſhall ſend into England for' that 
R. and others to be ſent by the queen.“ 


The parliament of Scotland met on the Lenox con- 
tenth of October, but went upon no other the regency, 


buſineſs than that of confirming: Lenox in the 
regency. He would gladly have got rid of the 
neutrality propoſed by Elizabeth, and made 
vigorous remonſtrances on that head. He 
ſaid that it bound the king's friends, but not 
thoſe of the queen; and he inſtanced the 
powerful intereſt ſhe. had at the court of 
France, where all the Scotch ſhips not Provi- 
ded with paſſes in Mary's name were ſeized, 
He even intimated his diſcontent that Elizabeth 
had entered ſo far into the motion of a truce 
without conſulting him; but not daring to 
diſpute her will, he ſubmitted to prolong the 
truce for two months, provided the ſhips were 
releaſed. - Lenox met with a powerful friend 


in the perſon of Cecil, who, while he was at 


Chatſworth, wrote him a letter, informing 
him that he had been forced into the manage- 
ment of the negotiation with the queen of 
Scotland, „and yet had not dealt therein but 
with a great regard of the ſafety of the young 
king, and whole eſtate: and that all he had 

Ar done, 
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A double 
negotiations 


THE AIS DORT 
done, touching Scottiſh affairs, was under pro- 
teſtation, that it ſhoul be in the power of 
thoſe whom the queen and regent ſhould ſend 


in commiſſion to change, diminiſh, or augment 


the articles at their pleaſures. Therefore did 


he adviſe the regent to ſend a nobleman, with 


ſome other well-learned and practiſed in the af- 
fairs of the country, to deal-in this matter; 
taking care that the perſons. he chuſed were 
conſtant and firm, and ſuch as would not be 
won from him; nor from the cauſe.” 


It is plain that the articles which Cecil men- 


tions in this letter, are thoſe which related to 
the internal government of Scotland after Mary 
ſhould be reſtored; and that Cecil was acting 
2 moſt diſingenuous part, by prompting the 


regent, in fact, to ſend up ſuch commiſſioners 


as ſhould defeat the whole intention of the 
treaty. How far Elizabeth 1 was privy to this can- 
not be determined; but there is little room to 
doubt of her duplicity even with regard to 


. the treaty that had been already ſettled be- 
| tween her and Mary; and that her real inten- 


tion was to link it in ſuch a manner with that 
which concerned the form of government in 
Scotland, as that the execution of the former 
ſhould depend entirely upon the concluſion of 
the latter. In ſhort, Elizabeth, during the 
whole of this tranſaction, ſought to gain 
time, that ſhe might ſuit her conduct to 
events. 1 muſt, however, be of opinion that 


Mary 


OF: $COTL AMD - 399 
Mary and her miniſters proceeded upon ſimilar 4. p. 2570. 
principles, becauſe ſhe pndoubtedly would 
| have made almoſt any. ſacrifice to obtain her 
liberty; but even ſuppoſing her not to have 
been quite ſincere as to her profeſſions, her dupli- 
city was far more allowable that that of Eliza - 
beth, By the beſt information I have been able 
to gather, Mary was very induſtrious by her 
agents at foreign courts. She had employed 
one Barclay to Wt the archbiſhop, of Glaſgow 
in his application to the French court; but 
Charles the ninth was then wholly immerſed i in 
his, preparations for the bloody maſſacre on St. 
Bartholomew” s eve, which he afterwards ex- 
ecuted, and for putting to the ſword. all the 
proteſtants in his kingdom; he therefore de- 
ſired Mary's ambaſſadors to adviſe her to ac- 
cept of any terms for the preſent that Eliza- 
beth was willing to grant. Another nego- 
ciation of ſtill greater importance, and which craufora. 
ſhews, the genius of her party, falls in with 
this æra. | 
Mary had a 6 7 Wat Hamilton, 8 had Lord Seton's 
been rector of Dunbar, and was extremely uſe- is <6 108 
ful to her at the court of Spain. He had 
brought to Scotland the laſt ſupply of arms and 
ammunition which had been ſent over by the 
duke of Alva; and Mary's friends obtained a 
commiſſion 5 her, for the lord Seton to re- 
turn with Hamilton, and in her and her 
party's name to thank his catholick majeſty and 
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4.5. 2570. the duke of Alva for their good offices. Seton, 


by what appears from the moſt unqueſtionable 


records, was a weak, vain man, oſtentatious, 


prodigal, intemperate, brave, and even en- 
thuſiaſtically devoted to Mary's perſon and ſer. 
vice. The character of Alva, his ſeverity and 
bigotry, is well known in hiſtory; and though 
he was in every reſpect the reverſe of Seton, yet 
as the latter profeſſed himſelf to be an irreconcile- 
able enemy to all rebellion, he met with a civil 
reception; and indeed his buſineſs deſer ved at- 


tention. The war occaſioned by the revolt of 


the Seven Provinces, was then raging in the 
Low Countries ; and the armies of the revolted 
Hollanders were full of Scotch officers and 


ſoldiers, whom the diſtractions of their own. 
country had driven abroad. Nothing could be 
of more effettual ſervice to the crown of Spain | 
than the detaching ſo conſiderable a body of 

troops from the ſervice of its rebels, which 


Seton propoſed to do by his perſonal credit 
among his countrymen, and the aſſiſtance of 


ſome money; but at the ſame time his catholic 


majeſty was to engage to ſend ten thouſand 
troops to Scotland, for the aſſiſtance of Mary 


and her friends. The duke liſtened with great 
avidity to the propoſal, but frankly told Seton 


that his maſter could not fpare ten thoufand 


men, though he was willing to advance the 


money for paying ſuch a body for fix months. 
Seton accepted of the terms; and throwing him- 


tit 3 
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OF SCOTLAND. * 
ff into the company of his countrymen, he a. b. #570, 


In, plied them ſo hard with liquor and promiſes, 
dle that he made a confiderable progrets in his un- 
us, dertaking. His intemperance and unguarded 
en- expreſſions defeated it, for the Hollanders diſ- 
er. covered his practices, and ſecured his perſon. 
nd seton behaved moſt undauntedly on this 
gh perilous occaſion, He pretended that he was 
et the ambaſſador of a ſovereign princeſs, and that 
le- he was juſtified in endeavouring to reclaim her 
vil ſubjects to her ſervice. The Hollanders paid no 
at · regard to this plea, and even produced the 
of rack to force him to a confeſſion. Seton treated 
the Wl their menaces with the higheſt contempt; but 
ted he probably would have undergone the torture, 
nd had not his countrymen interpoſed, and 


wn - threatened to join the duke of Alva in 2 body 
be unleſs Seton was releaſed; but they promiſed in 
ain chat caſe to continue in their preſent ſervice. 
of Leton upon this was ſet at liberty, and entered 
into a treaty with a French count, whoſe name 
have not been able to recover, but who offered 
to carry over two thouſand men into Scotland, 
| upon receiving an advance of three months pay. 
deton communicated this propoſal, which moſt 


ary probably came from an impoſtor, to the biſhop 
eat of Roſs, 'who imparted it to the duke of Nor- 
ton folk; but that nobleman excuſed himſelf from 
nd advancing any money, becauſe his private cir- 
the cumſtances were then greatly involved with the 
hs. e 


earl of Arundel. 
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III judged 
conduct of 
Mary's 
friends. 


THE HISTORY 


Low Countries, the courts of Spain and Rome 
had exerted their utmoſt powers in Preparing 
thoſe armaments againſt the Turks, which 


gained the glorious battle of Lepanto; ſo that his 


holineſs informed the biſhop of Dumblain and 
Car, one of Mary's ſecretaries, who were her 
agents at Rome, that ſhe muſt have patience 


before he could do any thing effectual in her 
cauſe. Notwithſtanding thoſe diſcouragements, 
T perceive that both Mary and her friends re. 


ceived large remittances from abroad, about 
this time. Leſley's ill judged | zeal hurt Mary, 
perhaps, more than the miſmanagement of all her 


other agents. He had formed very dangerous | 


connections with the ambaſſadors of France 


and Spain, and Rhidolphi the pope's agent, all 


which were betrayed to Elizabeth by the queen 
dowager of France; and if the even was ſincere 
in the negociation ſhe had entered into with | 


Mary, ſhe altered her ſentiments at this time. 


It appears from the narrative of his own nego- | 


ciations, that even after Mary had ſigned the 


_ treaty with Elizabeth for her deliverance, the 


biſhop ſent copies of it to all her agents abroad, | 
whom he inſtructed to do all they could to de- 
feat its execution, by enabling Mary to obtain 
better terms. Their repreſentations were 10 | 


ſucceſsful, that notwithſtanding the expenſive 


armaments of the pope and the king. of Spain, | 
the former remitted to Mary's hands twelve 


thouſand 


nobility of Scotland ſhould be parties in all that 
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thouſand crowns, and the latter ten thouſafid; 4A. P. 2570. 
It was no wonder if ſo indefenſible, and, indeed, 


treacherous a conduct, after it was diſcovered to 


Elizabeth, gave that princeſs very unfavourable 
ideas of Mary's fincerity, notwithſtanding the 
deep proteſtations of friendſhip ſhe had made in 
the treaty ſhe ' had juſt ſigned. ' Elizabeth con- 
tinued her diſſimulation, and upon the return 
of her commiſſioners from Chatſworth, where 
they had remained about twenty days, ſhe 


ſeemed to be perfectly ſatisfied with the treaty 
ſhe had made; and ſhe talked to the ambaſſadors 


of France and Spain as if all the differences 
between her and Mary had been adjuſted, at 
the very time ſhe was contriving how to * 
all that had been tranſacted. 

She began to ſtart ſome difliculties, by 1 
ing that it was neceſſary the earl of Lenox and the 


Letter of 
the earl of 
Syſlex to 
the earl of 
Lenox» 


was agreed upon by Mary, with regard to the 
government of that kingdom after her reſtora- 
tion. A letter was accordingly ſent to the 


earl of Suſſex, ordering him to acquaint the re- 


gent, “that the lords of the other faction had 
made choice of certain commiſſioners to attend 
the treaty begun betwixt their queen and the 
queen of England; deſiring that no trouble nor 


_ moleſtation ſhould be made to them and their 
train in that journey; as alſo to ſend ſome ſpecial 


perſons intruſted with commiſſion from the. 
king and the nobility of his ſide, to give their 
Vor. VII. Ss beſt 
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314 I HISTORY 
AD. 1579. beſt advice for the ſurety of the king and his 
dependents, if matters ſhould happen to be 
accorded. And if it fell out otherwiſe, to 
conſider what ſhould be the moſt ſure courſe 
for continuance of amity betwixt the two 
realms, the preſervation of the young king, 
the reducing of the ſubjects to his obedience, 
and the defence of the iſle againſt foreign in- 
vaſions. Theſe commiſſioners he deſired to be 
fent with expedition; for that her majeſty 
longed to have an end of the . bufineſs, and 
could not grow to any reſolution fill the had 
conferred with them, and underſtood their 
Om 2 
Along with this letter the earl of Suſſex | 
_ threw out ſome heads of advice which had 
deen dictated to him by Elizabeth, and were 
plainly calculated for embarraſſing, if not de- 
feating, the whole treaty, viz. „ As, firſt, if 
ſhe ſhonld happen to be reſtored to her crown, 
and the king be made to demit the anthority, 
it might be upon condition that in caſe of her 
death, or the breach of the preſent agreement, 
he might re-enter to the kingdom without 
any ſolemnities to be uſed. Next, That 3 
council of both parties might be provided to 
her by the queen of England, for avoiding all 
forts of practices. Thirdly, That the young 
king thould be educated in the realm of Eng- 
land, under the cuſtody of | ſuch perſons a5 
the nobility of his party ſhould appoint; which 
; wouls 


OF SCOTLAN D. 
would'be the greateſt ſurety for thoſe that de- 
pended on him, and tye his mother to the per- 
formance of the articles. Fourthly, That a 
new act of parliament ſhould be made for the 
eſtabliſhing of true religion, and oblivion of 


all injuries committed on either fide. Fifthly, 


That the queen ſhould give ſome principal men 
of her fide hoſtages to remain in England for 
fulfilling the heads of the agreement. Laſtly, 
He adviſed the regent to ſend with the com- 
miſſioners that ſhould be employed in that er- 
rand, a writing ſigned and ſealed by all the 
noblemen of the king's party, to ſhew who 
they were that ſtood on that fide: becauſe, 


beſides the credit it would bring to the cauſe, 


the ſame would be to good purpoſe, howſo- 
ever matters went. For if the treaty ſhould 
break off, it would be ſeen who would main- 
tain and defend the king; or if otherwiſe an 
accord were made, it would be known. for 
what perſons the queen of D was to 
provide a ſurety.” “ | 

The anſwer of Lemon: to this letter was 


couched in cautious terms, He lamented the 


cauſes why the nobility adhering to the king 
were ſo few; but he ſtill hoped to get a ſuf- 
ficiency of ſubſcriptions: for the commiſſion 
deſired. He begged to be held excuſed from 
giving his private opinion in matters ſo im- 
portant, becauſe he had ſworn, when he ac- 


Cautious 
anſwer 
Lenox, 


cepted the regency, to conſult with the nobi- 
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A. P. 1570. lity and council upon ſuch affairs. With re— 


Inquiry, 


p. 286. 


lelf. 


gard to the commiſſioners, he promifed that 


as ſoon as he knew of what quality the com- 


miſſioners of the lords of Mary's party were 
to be, he would nominate the king's commil- 
fioners accordingly ; and that no moleſtation 
ſhould be given to the former in their jour- 
ney ; but that in the mean time the council 
had appointed Pitcairn, abbot of Dumfermling, 


to repair to Elizabeth with their inſtructions. 


This abbot was a great favourite with Mor— 


ton, who prevailed with Lenox to deprive 
Maitland of the ſecretaryſhip, and to proclaim 


him a traitor for being concerned in Darnley's 
murder, and to forfeit his eſtate. Maitland 
blamed Morton for this hard uſage, which was 
the more extraordinary, as he had been but a 
few months before moſt ſolemnly cleared by 
Morton himfelf, and the lords of parliament, 


from having any concern in that murder, and 


as he held the ſecretaryſhip by their authority. 
He ſeems, however, to have been conſcious 
of ſome part, at leaſt, of the charge; for in a 
letter he wrote to a friend upon the ſubject, 
ye find the following equivocal period: * He 
(Morton) was the chief procurer and ſolicitor 
of my pretended forfeiture, for a crime 
whereof, he knows in, his conſcience, I was as 
innocent as himſelf. When this letter was 
ſhewn to Morton, he pretended, in anſwer, 
that Maitland had confeſſed his guilt to him- 


CLUES 
* 
* 


OF. $COTLAND. 


By a letter from the biſhop of Roſs, we un- 
ditand: that Elizabeth had abſolutely refuſed 
to ſuffer Maitland to repair to London as one 
of Mary's commiſſioners; but the good bi- 
ſhop deſires him to continue his ſervices to her 
in Scotland during the time of the treaty. 
« Aſſure yourſelf (ſays he) no diligence ſhall 
be omitted to procure ſupports forth of all 
parts where it may be had. We will not re- 
fuſe the aid neither of papiſt, Jew, nor Gentile, 
after my advice; and to this end, during this 
treaty, let all things be well prepared.” The 
biſhop next informs Maitland of the good diſ- 
poſition of the court of Spain, and that mo- 
ney was ready in Flanders to be remitted for 


Mary's ſervice, aſpecially-# for fortifying the caſ- | 


tle of Edinburgh. 

The inſtructions given to Pitch after pay- 
ing great compliments to Elizabeth, contained 
remonſtrances againſt all that had been done 
or propoſed at Chatſworth; and put her in 
mind that Mary would regard the terms no 
more than ihe did the reſignation ſhe made of 
her crown at Lochleven. They contained 
likewiſe a repreſentation (to the particulars of 
which the reader can be no ſtranger) of the va- 
rious dangers to which England as well as 
Scotland muſt be expoſed, if Mary ſhould ob- 
tain her liberty. Elizabeth (after acquainting 


Pitcairn that none of the articles concerning 


the ſtate of Scotland had been ſigned) promiſed, 
as 
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A. D. 1570. 
Dated June 
15. 


Duplicity of | 
the biſhop 
of Roſs, 


Pitcairn's 
inſtructions. 


Nov. 29. 


THE HLSTORY 


A-D. 2578. as uſual, that if it appeared to her the king” 8 


lords had done to her nothing but what they 
could juſtify, the would eſpouſe their quarrel, 
«© Otherwiſe (continued ſhe), if they were not 
able to juſtify their cauſe by ſuch evident rea- 
ſons as might ſatisfy her majeſty in conſcience, 
and make her anſwer the world in honor, ſhe 
would nevertheleſs, for that natural love ſhe 1 
bare to the king her near kinſman, and the 
good will ſhe carried to the noblemen that 
ſtood for his authority, leave no means unpro- 
vided for their ſafeties. 2: the mean while, 
as the armiſtice was almoſt expired, ſhe de- 
fired, or rather commanded, that it ſhould be 
prolonged to the following March. 
I The commiſſioners named by Mary were the 
lord Levingſton, the biſhop of Roſs, and Alex- 
ander Gordon biſhop of Galloway, commonly 
called archbiſhop of Athens, This prelate was 
of the Huntley family, and had been named 
to the archbiſhopric of Glaſgow; and being 
diſappointed of that, he had been made arch- 
biſhop of Athens by the pope, and was after- 
wards made archbiſhop of Galloway, and ab- 
bot of Inchafray, but was one of the firſt 
prelates in Scotland who had embraced the 
_ reformed religion, Mary was juſt recovered, 
through the ſtrength of her conſtitution, from 
a dangerous illneſs, when her. commiſſioners 
arrived at Sheffield, which was then the place 
of her confinement, « on the twenty-third of 
| December, 


D : al 
Decemiber, Leſley undertook the management a. p. 15:0, 
of the negociation ; and, in his pragmatical . 
manner, he poſted on from Sheffield, before they 
ſet out, to prepare Elizabeth to receive them. 
They arrived at Hampton-court on the four- 1577. 
teenth of January; but Elizabeth ſeemed to be 
ſomewhat piqued at their not being perſons of 
greater conſequence. Leſley complained bitterly 
of the infringements of the armiſtice in Scot- 
land, by the regent and his party, and inſiſted 
upon proceeding in the treaty immediately, 
without waiting for the arrival of the. other 
commiſſioners. By this he meant that Elizabeth 2 
ſhould put the laſt hand to the perſonal treaty 
between her and Mary, which ſhe herſelf faid 
was almoſt as good as concluded; ſo that, at the 
arrival of the king's commiſſioners, nothing 
but the articles relating to the ſubjects of Scot- 
land ſhould remain unadjuſted. Elizabeth af- 
fected to treat the biſhop and his fellow-com- 
miſſioners with the greateſt candour and re- 
gard. She promiſed that ſhe would ſee all in- 
fractions of the armiſtice duly redreſſed; and 
ſhe even ſent a letter to inform the regent thatif 
he delayed longer to ſend up his commiſſioners, 
ſhe was reſolved to finiſh the treaty without 
them. 
Lenox had ſummoned the nobility to meet Diſtractions 
of Scotland. 
his in the beginning of January, to make 
choice of commiſſioners, and to draw up their 
inſtructions. Kirkaldy had now declared openly 
RE for 


E HIS TOA 


AD. 1572. for the queen and her party, and had even gone 


ſo far as to reſcue by force out of the prifon of 
Edinburgh one of his ſervants, who had been 
impriſoned for murder. The meeting of the 
nobility however was held, though Kirkaldy 
played upon the town with ; the artillery of 
the caſtle; and the earl of Morton, Macgill the 
civilian, and the abbot of Dumfermling, were 
choſen to be the king's commiſſioners for the 
treaty at London. Before the riſing of the 
meeting Kirkaldy was ſummoned to give an ac- 
count of his conduct; and upon his refuſing to 
appear, he was declared a traitor. He had at 
that time with him the earl of Hume, Maitland, 

and Sir James Balfour, all of them highly ex 
aſperated againſt the regent and the king's 
party ; and inſtead of regarding their authority, 
he took poſſeſſion of the town of Edinburgh, 
and raiſed batteries of cannon along the ſtreets. 
The parliament being prorogued to May, neither 
party regarded the armiſtice; ſo that Scotland 
remained ſtill a moſt deplorable ſcene of "45a 
and confuſion. 

The regent's commiſſioners arrived at Lon- 
don towards the end of February; and the 
commiſſioners appointed by Elizabeth to treat 
with the commiſſioners from Scotland of both 
parties, were the earls of Leiceſter and Suſſex, 
the lord keeper Bacon, the lord chamberlain 
Cecil, whom we are now to call Iord Burleigh, 
Sir Walter Mildmay, and Sir Francis Knolles. 
a | At 
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At the firſt meeting, which was on March the . 15726 


firſt, Burleigh informed the king's commiſ- 
ſioners, in a pretty blunt manner, cc that as 
they were deſired to come into England i on ac- 
count of the treaty between the two queens, 
her majeſty did now expect to receive from 
them ſuch reaſons for their conduct as would 
not only ſatisfy her, but the world. Theſe, 
however, if they could not produce, her majeſty 
would not fail to compoſe all differences, and 
provide for their ſafety.” This fpeech was 
intended to introduce the diſcuſſion of the per- 
ſonal treaty between the two queens, ſome points 
of which remained ſtill to be adjuſted, particu- 
larly with regard to the ſecurity which Eliza- 
beth was to have for the performance of the ar- 
ticles, and for the future indemnification of 
the regent's party, as well as for the form of 
government which Mary was to obſerve after 
ſhe was reſtored. The Engliſh commiſſioners 
renewed their. demand of having the duke of 
Chatleheraut and the other lords of Mary's 
party delivered. up. as hoſtages; and that the 
caſtles of Dumbarton and Hume ſhould be put 
into Elizabeth's hands. When Mary's commiſ- 
ſioners were upon the point of yielding to thoſe 
demands, thoſe of Elizabeth ſprung the princi- 
pal mine which they knew would blow up the 
whole negociation; for they acquainted Morton 
and his aſſociates, that by one of the articles of 
the treaty. between the twa queens, it was 
Nor. II. 1 agreed 
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4. p. 1570. agreed that the young king of Scotland ſhould 


Their pro- 
greſs. 


be put into Elizabeth's hands, both as hoſtage 


and pupil. It was added, that their conſent 
was abſolutely neceſſary for executing that 


article, as the regent and his party were in po 


ſeſſion of the young king's perſon. 
A paper, which the reader will find in the 
notes &, was likewiſe put into Morton's hand, 


*. Firft, That in regard her fon had been crowned king, by 
virtue of her demiſſion, and his coronation ratified by the three 
eſtates of parliament, and that fince that time a great number 
of the ſubjects had profeſſed obedience to him and his regents, 
which was to be interpreted in the beſt part, as done out of 


duty, and not out of any ill mind towards their queen; the obe- 


dience ſo yielded to the king and his regents, ſhould be allowed 
from the time of the demiſſion of the crown, made by her, unto 
the reſumption of the ſame : and all manner of acts done ſince 
that time in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for government 
of his ſtate, ſhould be reputed good and lawful, or at leaſt re- 
viewed and confirmed in the next parliament, after conſidera- 
tion taken of the ſame by twelve lords, whereof fix ſhould be 
named by the queen and her commiſſioners, and the other fix by 
the commiſſioners for the king's part. 

« Second, That all ſtatutes and ordinances made concerning 

matters of religion, and the miniſters thereof, ſince the ſame 
time, ſhould be obſerved by all the ſubjects of Scotland, and no 
pardon nor diſpenſation granted in time coming to any perſon 
not obſerving the fame, without conſent of the ſaid twelve 
lords, 
Third, That all proceſſes, ſentences, and judgments, given 
either in caufes civil or criminal, fince the ſaid time, wherein 
the order of the laws of the realm had been obſerved, ſhould re- 
main in force, and only ſuch ſentences as had been pronounced, 
Either in the name of the king or queen, againſt -any perſon, 
for not obeying or acknowledging either of their titles, be re- 
ſcinded; the ſentences always pronounced againſt the earl of 
Bothwell, or any others, for the murder of the queen's huſband, 
ſtanding good and valid. 

« Fourth, That all eccleſiaſtical benefices and temporal of. 
fices, which have uſually continued in the perſon of any, du- 
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containing the heads of the pacification agreed A. D. 1571, 
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on ay" the gs ry The anſwer of the 


rivg the term of life, mould remain with the . perſons that 
held them at the time of the queen's demiſſion; ſuch excepted 
as may be proved to have conſented to the knee of her nuſ- 
band, or that have left them upon recompence, and with their 
own conſents: in which caſes the preſent poſſeſſors ſhould enjoy 
the ſame, unleſs they were uncapable, and declared by the 
twelve lords to be ſuch. 

« Fifth, That all ſtrengths, caſtles, and TW appertaining 
to the crown, ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of thoſe who 
held them at the time of the queen's demiſſion, except they had 
parted therewith upon agreement; in which caſe the queen, with 
conſent of the ſaid twelve lords, or the molt part of the council, 
ſhould diſpoſe thereof. | 

e Sixth, That the jewels, plate, 8 and bien 
of houſes, belonging to the queen at the time of her demiſſion, 
ſhould be reſtored, provided the moneys which any had laid out 
for the ſame, were repaid ; and for ſuch as had been put away 
by the direction of the regents or council, that recompence 
ould be made, by the queen, to the party according to the juſt 


| yalue, 


« Seventh, That a law ſhould be eſtabliſhed i in parliament, for 
oblivion and remiſſion of all things done ſince that time, after the 


fame manner that was done in the year 1563. Providing, not the 


leſs, that the comptroller, treaſurer, and other receivers of the 
crown reyenues, ſhould give an account to the queen of all ſums of 
money, or other profits which had not been expended, bona fide, 
for the affairs of the realm, or by order and warrant from the re- 
gent, and others truſted with thoſe affairs; neither ſhould the re- 
miſſion be extended to any that had taken by force any houſes, 
caſtles, lands, or heritages, belonging ts others, but reſtitution 


| ſhould be made thereof to the party diſpoſſeſſed, or to his heirs, 


till the ſame, by order of law, be juſtly determined. In Ike 
manner, concerning goods moveable, taken away from the owners 
againſt their wills, and being yet in their own nature extant, 
that reftitution ſhoul4 be made thereof. And becauſe many 
doubts might ariſe upon this article, the ſame ſhould be deter- 
mined by the foreſaid twelve lords or others, as was deviſed for 
the execution of the a& made anno 1863. 

„Eighth, That, for the more quiet government of the realm, 
there ſhould be appointed a privy council, which ſhould conſiſt of 
twelve lords ſpirifyal and temporal, beſidez the other ordinary 
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26k _ THEE RIS PGR 
A. D. 1551. earl of Morton to thofe demands was to the 
following purpoſe: We have ſeen and con- 
ſidered the note of the heads which is thought 
| of by your lordſhips, for pacification betwixt 
the queen, mother to the king our ſovereign, 
| and his ſubjects, for the controverſy of the title 
of the crown of Scotland betwixt his highneſs 
and the ſaid queen his mother; if it be found 
probable, that her demiſſion of che crown may 
be, and is lawfully to be, revoked by her. 
And therewithall we have diligently peruſed 
our commiſſion and inſtructions, to know how 
far we might enter into treaty upon the ſame 


* —— — " ww — — — — 
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officers that do uſually end And that the ſad council ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed with the like. proviſions that were made at the re- 
turn of the queen out of France, anno 1561; ſo many as were 
then counſellors, and yet alive, being counted of that number: 
and that the earl of Lenox, becauſe he was molt bound by na- 
ture to take care of the king; ſhould be one of the council, and 
have place therein according to this degree. > 

ce Ninth, That for the greater ſafety of the king's perſon, he 
ſhould be brought into the realm of England, and there governed 
by ſuch noblemen of Scotland as depend of him; ſo as he may be 
ever ready to be reſtored to the crown, if the queen, his mother, 

break the covenants agreed betwixt * * the OO of Eng- 
land. 

6 Tenth, That for bis entertainment = mould not obly have 
the revenues which the princes of Scotland in former times poſ- 
ſeſſed, but alſo the rents and oftices belouging ſome time to the 
earl of Bothwell. 

« Eleventh, and laſt, T hat a convenient number of hoſtages, 
being all noblemen, and of thoſe who have adhered to the queen, 
and ſolicited her delivery, ſhould enter into England, to remain 
there for aſſurance of obſerving the conditions made both to the 

I king of Scots and the ſubjects under his obedience, and to the 
queen of England for the peace and quiet of her dominions ; and 

that the faid hoſtages ſhould be entered into England before the 

queen of Scots ſhall be put-at liberty,” Spotſwood, p. 249, 250 


q heads, 
1 * | 
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0 heads, for ſatisfaction of the queen's majeſty A. D. 1877. 
T and your lordſhips, to whom the hearing of 
t the cauſe is appointed. But after conſideration 
+ of the ſame, we find ourſelves no ways able or 
, ſufficiently authorized to enter into any treaty 
e or conference touching the king our ſovereign's 


crown, the abdication or the diminution of his 
ſovereignty, or the removing of his perſon : 
for as we profeſs ourſelves his highneſs's ſub- 
jects, having no power or commiſſion. but of 
his majeſty to treat for him, in his name and 
behalf, in matters tending to the maintenance 
of the true religion, and for the increaſe and 
continuance of the amity and common. quiet 
of both the realms ; ſo can we not preſume to 
abuſe the ſame our commiſſion, in any caſe 
that may prejudge him; which we truſt your 
honours Will well conſider of, and mn of the 

ſame accordingly. ? 

Elizabeth pretended to be Highly Aiſobliged 
for their preſuming to obſtruct the progreſs of 
the treaty, and again called upon them to 

juſtify their conduct againſt their miſtreſs. 
Morton, upon this, gave in 2 long paper juſ- 

tifying the depoſition” of Mary from civil, 
canon, and municipal laws, ſtrengthened by 
examples drawn from Scotch hiſtorians, and the 
opinions of divines. It is here extremely re- 
markable, that no notice is taken either by Eli- 
zabeth or Morton of the ſilver-box papers, 
though they were formerly held as the chief, 
| | N . if 
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4. b. 2571. if not the ſole, evidences of Mary's guilt; and 


The nego- 
ciation 


faiſhed, 


though Elizabeth had declared, that if they 
could be proved to have been written by Mary, 


ſhe never would ſuffer her to be reſtored to her 


crown, Morton was ſo ſenſible that Elizabeth 
knew them to be forged, that he did not even 
venture to mention them, and far leſs to pro- 
duce them ; though, had they been genuine, the 
fight of them would have ſufficiently anſwered 
her demand. Elizabeth at their next audience 


informed them, that ſhe was by no means ſatis- 
fied with their reaſons, and that ſhe highly re- 


ſented © the bitter ſpeeches and indecent liber- 
ties which they uſed in depreſſing the authority 
of princes: ſhe therefore deſired that they 
would go to the ſecond head, and deviſe what 
they judged moft expedient for their king's and - 
their own ſafety. Their anſwer was, that they 
had no orders to treat concerning the diminu- 
tion of their king's authority, and that they 
would have rejected any ſuch commiſſion, had it 
been offered them. At the ſame time they 
begged that they might be permitted to return 
to their own country. Elizabeth referred them 
to her council, who demanded their anſwer as 
to the heads of the paciſication; but their an- 


ſwer was, as before, a total negative to any thing 


that might injure or diem their king s au- 


thority. 


During this tranſaction pion Elizabeth 
and the regent's commiſſioners, conferences 
„ Were 
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were going on between thoſe of Mary and 4. b. 1591 
the Engliſh miniſtry. The lord keeper Bacon, 
perceiving that the former more than ſuſpected 
Elizabeth's and Burleigh's intention to be only 
to gain time, and therefore refuſed to agree to 
the propoſition of putting the forts into the 
hands of the Engliſh, told them very plainly 
that all the forts and nobility of Scotland 
were not an adequate ſecurity for the quiet of 
England: And (added he) would the queen of 
England take advice, and good advice too, ſhe 
never would ſuffer the queen of Scotland to de- 
part out of her hands.” This audience, in fact, 
finiſhed this promiling treaty ; but Elizabeth 
endeavoured to varniſh over the inconſiſtencies 
and duplicity of her conduct. She obſerved, 
though ſhe deteſted the general doctrine of de- 
poling ſovereigns, yet that when it was applied 
to the particular conſtitution of Scotland, ſhe 
could not blame the young king's commiſſion- 
ers for not agreeing to any definitive articles 
without taking the ſenſe of their parliament, 
which was to meet in the May following; and 
therefore ſhe gave Morton leave to return to 
Scotland for new powers, with a promiſe to 
Mary and her commiſſioners that ſhe would re- 
new the treaty next May, In the mean while 
ſhe wrote a moſt ſcandalous letter to the earl pac 
of Shrewſbury, informing him, that as ſhe knew a 
Mary and her friends would look upon this de- 
lay in the very worſt light, and conſequently 
| | re- 
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A. D. 2571. renew their practices againſt her ſtate and 


for her eſcape, that therefore he ſhould take 
ſpecial good heed to his charge. | 
As Elizabeth had foreſeen, Mary no fooner 
— that the treaty was protracted, than the 
broke out into the moſt bitter inveRives againit 
Elizabeth and her miniſters. ' Leſley, at the 
ſame time, treated all Elizabeth's pretexts for 
the delay as a mere farce. He put her coun- 
ſellors in mind that Morton could bring no 
new powers but from thoſe who were Mary's 
declared enemies, and equally guilty with 
| himſelf; that both Elizabeth and Randolph, 
her miniſter in Scotland, had repeatedly de. 
clared that Lenox had no will but hers ; and 
that he durſt do nothing but as ſhe ſhould di- 
rect: that nothing had ariſen in the courſe of 
the treaty but what Elizabeth might eaſily have 
foreſeen; and that it was plain, from the 
whole complexion of the negotiation, it was 
a game of ſtate, contrived to keep his miſtreſs 
in perpetual durance: No anſwer, at leaſt 
none that was ſolid; could be given to thoſe 
complaints; but Elizabeth endeavoured to 
ſoften Leſley by promiſing to rene the nego- 
tiation, and to bring it to an abſolute conclu- 
ſion the following May, and owning that ſhe 
perceived from Morton's commiſſion that he 
required new powers. The Engliſh, miniſters 
made uſe of the ſame language; but Lolley, 
ho Way re-inſpirited by the freſh ſupplies of 
2 money 
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| money, and promiſes of aſſiſtance, which 4D. 1571. 


Mary and her party had received from 
abroad, told them plainly, that he had been 
abuſed by the hopes they had given him of 
the negotiation ; that he had abuſed his miſ- 
treſs and his country in aſſuring them of its 
ſucceſs; that he ſhould betray them if he was 
to adviſe their negotiating any longer; and 
therefore warned them to provide for their 
ſafety, and that of their country, unleſs their 
miſtreſs was prevailed upon immediately to 
put the laſt hand to the treaty. To this it 
was anſwered, © that Elizabeth herſelf was the 
beſt judge of that meaſure,” And thus the 
conferences betwixt them and Leſley, at that 
time, broke off. 

The French and Spaniſh embaſſadoim being 
informed of what had paſſed, were of opi- 
nion that Morton ought either to be detained 
at London, or brought over to Mary's intereſt. 
A conference was accordingly propoſed be- 
tween him and her commiſſioners,. Morton 
objected to Leſley's being preſent at the inter- 
view ; but agreed to confer with Mary's other 
two commiſſioners, who found him ſo deter- 
mined an enemy to her cauſe, that the meet- 
ing broke up without any effect, and Elizabeth 
licenſed Morton and his aſſociates to return to 
Scotland. As to Mary, ſhe complained that 
her enemies in Scotland were ſupported by 
England in their hoſtilities againſt her friends, 

Vo“. VII. UV u While 


who fail in 
bringing 
Morton 
over to their 


party. 
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A.D.2571, While her allies abroad, in conſideration of the 


armiſtice, delay ed ſending any troops to her 
aſſiſtance; and therefore ſhe was reſolved not 
to prolong the truce, but to leave her 


{ friends at liberty to defend themſelves, and 


annoy her enemies. In the mean time, ſhe or- 


dered the lord Levingſton and the biſhop of 


Galloway to repair to her. Elizabeth gave 


them ſafe· conducts, and ordered Leſley to 


1 leave London at, the ſame time; but he inſiſted 


e upon the privileges of an z and the 


Civil war 
renewed in 


Scotland, 


commands of his miſtreſs to remain where he 


SENSE 


was. Elizabeth repeated her orders, but re- 


ceived the ſame anſwer ; fo that ſhe was driven 


op to continue his ions . at 


London, or to deny him the Pafeses of a an 
embaſſador. 5 


Mary had great reaſon 5 main. of 


the armiſtice 3 in Scotland. Lord Semple. had 


poſſeſſed himſelf of the abbey. of Paiſley, which 
was the private property of lord Claud Ha- 


milton, who accordingly diſpoſſeſſed him of the 


houſe, and filled it with his own followers. | 


Though this was a family quarrel, the regent 
conſidered it in another light; and raiſing ſome 
forces he beſieged the place, which was ſur- 


rendered to him at diſcretion ; and the gar- 
riſon being carried to Edinburgh, all of 


them were hanged at the croſs, though lord 
Gayd had, at that very time, a conſiderable 


number 


1 ae” 5 as a 
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number of the regent's friends bis priſoners. 4. b. 2573. 
This ſucceſs of the regent was ſupported bß 
the zeal of the clergy. Knox was {till alive; 
and he and his party declaimed with greater 
fury than ever againſt Mary and her friends, 
Their expreſſions of rancour, which they 
threw out of their pulpits on that ſubject, 
were unbecoming not only chriſtians, but 
men, and are therefore ſhocking to humanity, 

The day after the armiſtice was expired, the ——— 
regent executed a ſcheme which he had formed by the re 
for ſurprizing the caſtle of Dumbarton. That 

fortreſs was commodiouſly ſituated for Mary' 8 


party in the weſt, and had been of vaſt ſer- 
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vice to her affairs. It was commanded by. lord 9 
Fleming, who preſuming on the natural 9 


j 
ö 
„ 


was if 
W. 
4 
455 
{ 
ths 
" 


ſrength of the place, was far from being 
ſtrict as to the diſcipline of his garriſon, The 
caſtle itſelf was ſituated. on a rock, high, and 
almoſt inacceſſible, and in an angle formed by 
the confluence of the rivers Clyde and Leven, 
from whence there opens a plain, which ex- 
tends about a mile to the foot of adjoining 
mountains. In ſhort, its natural ſtrength Was 
ſuch, that it was at this time deemed impreg- 
nable. The regent communicated his ſcheme 
to one captain Crawford of TJordan-hill, who 
aſſociated with himſelf two other captains, 
Hume and Ramſay, who were likewiſe brave 
experienced officers. They ſoon found out 
one Robertſon, who had been a ſoldier of 
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4. D. 1571. the garriſon, was acquainted with every foot 


of the rock where the caſtle was acceſſible, 


and who, from ſome perſonal diſguſt he had 


received, appeared as willing to lead the at- 
tempt, as they were to engage him; for he 


put his daughter and ſon- in- law in the regent's 
hands as pledges for his fidelity, which was 
farther ſecured by a conſiderable ſum advanced, 


or promiſed him. Scaling- ladders being abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, they were provided; but as 
the march of the troops neceſſary for the en- 


terprize, might come to the knowledge of the 


garriſon, a party of light horſe, under one 
Cunningham, was ſent the day before to cut 


off all communication between the caſtle and 


the adjacent country. Crawford marched with 
his men from Glaſgow; and by midnight he 
was joined by the other two officers, with a 


hundred more. Being arrived at the bottom 


of the rock, he, for the firſt time, opened to 
his party the noble ſervice in which they were 


to be engaged; ſhewed them Robertfon, Who 


was to lead them on; and acquainted them, 
that if the hearts of any among them failed, 
they were then at liberty to depart. This was 
ſo far from being the caſe, that each contended 
for a ſhare of the honour. About an hour be- 
fore em the moon, which before was 
bright, being then clouded, they applied their 
ladders to that part of the rock which was 
higheſt; and therefore the worſt guarded. At 


firſt 


OF: SCOTL AW abt 
{i the ladders {lipped, and thoſe who were A. D. 157. 
mounting them tumbled down; but this circum- 
ſtance, diſcouraging as it was, encreaſed their 
reſolution, and at the ſame time their caution. 
They refitted their ladders with greater firm- 
neſs ; ſo that Robertſon and Crawford gained 
the middle of the rock, where they found an 
aſh ſhrub growing in a flat, which gave them 
the conveniency of ſtanding. By fixing the 
ropes to this ſhrub, thoſe behind them were- 
enabled to mount the flat, and to draw their 
ladders after them. Theſe being planted anew, * 
they began again to mount; but one of the 
ſoldiers, when mid-high, was ſeized with an 
apoplectic fit, which rendered him immovea- 
ble. This might have diſconcerted their ope- 
rations, as they thought .it would have been. 
cruel to throw him down, had not Crawford, 
with admirable preſence of mind, ordered 
the man to be tied to the rounds, and the lad- 
der to be turned; ſo that the whole party 
mounted over his belly to the top of the rock 
on which the wall was built. It was with ſome 
difficulty that they faſtened their ladders anew, 
but nothing could withſtand their reſolution 
and Ramſay was the firſt who gained the top 
of the wall, where he diſpatched with one 
blow a centinel who had alarmed the garriſon. 
Theſe were thrown into ſuch conſternation, 
that they ran different ways, without aſſembling 
in a body, or making rci..nce; fo that the aſ- 
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4.5. 257. ſailants ſhouting out * Darnley ! A Darnley ! „ 


The arch; 
biſhop of St. 
Andrew's 


April fs 


condemned 
and exe- 


cuted. 


Au U18'T:0:K'T 


became maſters of the cannon and the maga- 
zines. The governor was the only perſon in 
the garriſon who made his eſcape in a {mall boat, 
which carried him to Argylefhire. © | 

| Beſides the common ſoldiers, the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's and Verac the French amba(- 


ſador were made Priſoners. The latter was 
ſet at liberty next day; but the former, with 


two other gentlemen of diſtinction, were ſent 
under a guard to Stirling. In the afternoon of 
the morning that this exploit, -ofte of the moſt 


hazardous and diflicult of any that hiſtory can 


produce, was performed, the regent arrived in 
perſon at Dumbarton. After reviewing the in- 
credible difficulties of the undertaking, he paid 


a viſit to the governor's lady, whom he treated 


with the greateſt politeneſs and generoſity; for 


he not only allowed her to carry off her plate 
and furniture, but he even ſettled upon her 
part of her huſband's eſtate, which had been 
forfeited in the beginning of Murray's regency. 
Three days after, the archbiſhop was indicted 
of high treaſon upon the following heads: firſt, 


„That he knew, and was participant, or ac- 


complice, in the murdering of king Henry, the 


queen's huſpand. Secondly, That he conſpired 
againſt the king's perſon at the murdering of 
the firſt regent, intending to have ſurprized 


the caſtle of Stirling, and to have been maſter 


thereof at his pleaſure. Thirdly, That he knew, 


Or 


«as 


accu 


or SCOTLAND. 


or was participant of, the murder of James earl A. p. 1572. 


of Murray, the late regent. Fourthly, That he 
lay i in wait at the wood of Calendar, for che 


lau ghter of Matthew 2 at Wen che ap 


regent,” 1 8 

It is difficult to 5 di can bis meint- 
by this indictment, ſince the biſhop, in fact, 
Was not ſentenced upon it. Being called to the 


bar, he very properly inſiſted upon being pro- 
ceeded againſt in the common methods of trial, 
and to be allowed a farther day. His requeſt 5 


not being complied with, he behaved with a 
calmneſs and dignity ſuitable to his character. 
He ſolemnly denied the firſt, ſecond, and fourth 


articles of his charge; but to the third, if we 


are to believe a contemporary authority, he 
candidly anſwered, I not only knew thereof, 


and would not ſtop it, but rather furthered the 


deed thereof, which 1- heartily. repent, and aſk 


my God mercy for the ſame &. One Robertſon; 
a prieſt, was brought to convict him upon the 
firſt article;, - but all his evidence amounted 
only. to a confeſſion which had been made 
to him by. one of the archbiſhop's ſervants 
upon. his death- bed. Upon the whole, none of 
the charges ſeem to have. been proved,' or at 


leaſt the method of his trial was ſo n 


of - 


bo No. 8 being made of ſuch a confeſſion by n 
or Knox, the fact is juſtly queſtionable, becauſe, had it been 
made, it would have gone far to have convicted the . up- 
on the indictment. | | 
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AD. 257. that he was condemned upon a ſentence of 


forfeiture that had been pronounced againſt him 
in one of the regent Murray's Parliaments; and 
to eager were his enemies for Bis blood, that he 
Was, that very ni he, Wichout regard to de- 
cency or humanity, häng ged upon * in 


tree fn b 31 5 {NTEST1 


Lives of the © Great Pains have been taken by Di: Macken- 


Scots 
writers, 


His cha- Cate the character of this *prelite from 


rater, 


zie, and other writers of + a popiſh caſt; to vindi- 


the 
charges brought againſt him by Buchanan and 
His enemies, ſome of which are ridiculous, and 
others ill founded. Among theſe Are inconti- 
nency, while he was à young man; but it ap- 
pears that he was married before he took or- 
ders, and that the ſon he left behind him was 
legitimate. It cannot be denied, that not with. 
ſtanding his attachment to popery, he was mo- 
derate in his religious ſentiments, though the 
catechiſm which he publiſhed gives dus no high 
idea of his theological learning. I have, in the 


_ courſe of this hiſtory, pointed out the blameable 
parts of his conduct; but in the main he appears 


to have been a prelate of great addreſs in bu- 


ſineſs, and well fitted to be the leader bf a party. 
His chief political demerit was his violent at- 
tachment to the family of Hamilton, the head 
of which was very unequal to the high ſtation 


he filled; ſo that the archbiſhop was under 
great diſadvantage in being obliged' to act a 


, ſubordinate part — him and his eldeſt ſon, 


who 


babes — OCD 


| 
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who died a lunatic. The fame. family zeal im- 
pelled him to ſome very improper ſteps imme- 
diately before Mary loſt the battle of Langſide. 
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But, with all his failings, it muſt be acknow- 


jledged that he met with a hard fate chiefly 
through the averſion which the. earl of Lenox 


had to the Hamilton family, and an invincible: 


prepoſſeſſion he retained of his being acceſſory 
to his ſon's death. To conclude : his death was 
an irreparable loſs to Mary and her friends, and 
may be conſidered as giving the finiſhing blow 


to the popiſh intereſt. in Scotland, which had 


hitherto been ſupported by the heads of the Re- 


formation. Though this may ſeem to many 
of my readers a paradox, yet nothing is more 


certain than that the proteſtant noblemen, 


finding their preachers were determined to have 
the church livings (many of which were in lay 


hands) brought to account, and veſted in them- 


ſelves, oppoſed them vigorouſly, and choſe that 


the. revenues ſhould. remain with the popiſh in- 


cumbents, rather. than that they ſhould part 


with what they, had ſo rapaciouſly and illegally 
| 8 but of this more hereafter. 


The ſcandalous manner in which the archbi- 
ſhop-of St. Andrew's had been executed, the 
loſs of Dumbarton, and, above all, the treat- 


ment of Mary by Elizabeth, exaſperated Mary's 


friends in Scotland to the laſt degree; and they 
no ſooner underſtood that Mary had ordered the 
armiſtice not to be renewed, than they aflembled 
Vol. VII. XX their 


Mary's party 
in poſſeſſion 
of Edin- 
burgh, 
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their whole force, with an intention to mike 
ſevere repriſals. Kirkaldy ſtill kept poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle and town of Edinburgh, and had de- 


prived the citizens of all their \warlike' ma- 


gazines, by carrying them to his garriſon, 
The duke of Chatleheraut, the earls of Huntley 


and Hume, the lords Herries, Boyd, and other 


friends of Mary, repaired to that metropolis, 
where they took upon themſelves the exerciſe 
of the government. They required that Mary 
ſhould be prayed for by name in the churches ; 


upon which Knox left the town, and the biſhop 


of Galloway ſupplied his place as miniſter of 
St. Giles's church. The regency of Lenox was 
declared to be illegal, and all his adherents | 
were commanded to leave the town in fix 
hours. They compelled the clerks and keepers 
of the regiſters to deliver up all the books and 
records relating to the parliament; and; in ſhort, 
they omitted nothing that could render the 
meeting of the regents party ineffectual. Mor- 
ton, who was the ſoul of the latter, without 
deing diſconcerted by thoſe threatening ap- 
pearances, ſeized and fortified Leith; and after 
conſulting lawyers, he found that the meeting 


| of the parliament, which had been ſummoned 


The regent 
holds a par- 
liament in 
the Can- 
nongate, 


to Edinburgh, would be legal, if it was held in 
that part of the Cannongate e is pci way 
the franchiſes of the town. © 

To provide a pr oper guard to protect the re- 
gent and his party, the two active officers 
TORY Hume 
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Name and Ramſay were ſent from Dalkeith to 4. b. 2871. 
Leith, with money to hire. ſoldiers. It ap- 
pears that the Cannongate, as well as Leith, was 
then in poſſeſſion of the regent; for when the 
two captains marched by the eaſt part of the 
town, they wantonly fired ſome ſhot through 
the gate. The citizens were in no diſpoſition 
to reſent this inſult, and the party marching on 
returned with their recruits. They were en- 
countered by a detachment from the garriſon 
of the caſtle, headed by ſome of Mary” s lords; 
but the latter behaved ignobly, and, to the dif- 
credit of the cauſe, were beat back into the 
town by the two captains. If the miſeries of 
Scotland could admit of any addition, they re- 
ceived it on this occaſion. Even children 
ranged themſelves under. the banners of the 
two parties; and among grown perſons their 
animoſities, were carried into bloodſhed : ſo that 
at laſt the ſoldiers of the two factions took 
poſſeſſion of the houſes of the moderate party 
on each ſide, and lawleſs fury every where pre- 
vailed. _ Mary? ä friends, though the moſt 
powerful, could not prevent the meeting of 
the regent's parliament in the Cannongate, un- 
der all the, thunder of the artillery diſcharged 
from the caſtle. It conſiſted of the earls of 
Morton, Mar, Glencairn, Crawford, (now of 
the king's party) Buchan, and Monteith ; the 
lords Keith and Graham, as proxies for their 
fathers; the earls of Marſhal and Montroſe; the 
. lords 
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Morton ob- 
tains the 
archbiſhop- 
ric of St. 
Andrew's, 
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lordsLindfay, Ruthven, Glamis, Yeſler, Methven, 


Ochiltræe and Cathcart, two biſhops, nine ab. 


bots and priors; with twenty commiſſioners of 


burghs. Short as the time of their fitting was, 
they forfeited Maitland, as guilty of high 


treaſon for being an adviſer of Darnley's mur- 


der. His brother, who was prior of Colding- 


ham, underwent the like ſentence; as did the 
abbot of Kil winning, the ſon of the late arch- 


biſhop of St! Andrew's, and ſeveral other friends 


of Mary. This buſitieſs being finiſhed, the par- 


liament was prorogued to the thirtieth of Au- 
«guſt, to reaſſemble at Stirling 


It would tire the reader's patience to enter into 


a detail of the freſiiu miſeries Which thoſe for- 
feitures occaſioned in Scotland. The regent, 
who went from Edinburgh to Stirling, and 
who: conſidered himſelf in ſome ſenſe as a 


foreigner or an Engliſhman, looked upon all 


tbe horrors of civil war with great indifference, 
and ſometimes with pleaſure, when they were 
diſcharged againſt his enemies the Hamiltons. 


Morton remained at Dalkeith; but ſo hated and 


unpopular, that he was obliged to hire a guard 


of Daniſni ſoldiers to protect his perſon. | He 
had his eye ſixed upon the archbiſhopric of St. 


Andrew's, which he had perſuaded the regent 
to beſtow upon a gentleman of the name of 
Douglas; and by his advice he took upon himſelf 
the title of archbiſhop, though the earl- was to 
engroſs the chief part of the revenues, which 
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he was Acc in poſſeſſion of. This raiſed an 4. D. 1571. 


8 oOoutery againſt him among the clergy of all 
5 perſuaſions; but he ſet them at deſiance; and 
in order to ſecure his new acquiſition, he had 
| ſome thoughts of a pacification; and for that 
| purpoſe he had a private conference with the lord 
; Boyd, to whom he, delivered his plan, drawn 
a up with his own händ. Boyd carried it to 
: Mary's lords at Edinburgh, who were nowſocòn- 
fident of ſucceſs that they rejected it; and they 
, became ſo ſuſpicious of Boyd, that from being 
. one of Mary's firmeſt friends, he was now forced 

to attach himſelf to the oppoſite party. The 
) confidence of the royaliſts was encreaſed by the 
. arrival of Sir James Kirkaldy, brother to the 
, governor: of the caſtle, from France, and his 
] bringing with him a ſupply of ten thouſand 
1 crowns; and a large quantity of arms and ammu- 
[ nition. Kirkaldy landed his cargo at Leith; 
. and though the fortified part of that town was 
8 in the hands of the regent, yet he was ſo well 
k protected by a ftrong detachment ſent from 
1 Edinburgh, that the money, arms, and a 
] large quantity of wine, were carried without 
0 reſiſtance to the caſtle. After this, the loyaliſts 
t. diſtributed parties of ſoldiers through different 
3 quarters of the town, and ordered all the re- 
1 gent's party to leave it. Upon the regent's re- 
f treat to Stirling, the loyaliſts burnt the houſe 
» 1 where his parliament had met, and the houſes 
k 1 of his friends in the ſuburbs, and made diſ- 


C poſitions 
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4... 2578. Poſitions. for purſuing , him to Stirling; but 

| they found that it was too late, he having 

| puſhed forward with the horſe, and the earl of 

| Morton havi ng returned to Dalkeith, With the 
foot. 


| 9T OM v; 110185 13 40 5577 

— 1 

Fe dity of Morton, who fill kept poſſeſſion of 

| — Leith and, Dalkeith, the king's party, muſt at 

| | this time have been, extinguiſhed. in Scotland, 

Beſides . bis Daniſh guard, which had been 

| brought over by one captain Wemys, he had 

| with him a ſmall body of veteran ſoldiers, who 
had ſerved under che regent Murray. Well 
knowing, however, the weakneſs, of, the-re- | 
gent's Party, and conſcious of his own unpo- 
pularity, he ſecretly. , advertiſed, Elizabeth in 
what a dangerous condition. her friends were in 
Scotland, and the neceſſity | of ber interpoſing 

to fave them. Elizabeth (who fill affected 4 
great ſhew of impartiality) ordered Drury, | the 
marſhal of Berwick, to mediate between the 
two parties, and privately to confer with the 
regent's friends how to recover the caſtle and 
town of Edinburgh from, the loyaliſts. In the 
mean While, the latter, in hopes of retrieving 

| the reputation they had loſt by not intercepting 

Morton, and by ſuffering | him to form, in a man- 

| ner, a blockade of the capital, by cutting off 

| its ſupplics of proviſions, and preſling both men 

and horſes into his ſervice, formed a plan, which 

| Was to be conducted by the earl of Huntley 

| | and 
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and lord Claud Hamilton, for ſurpriſing Mor- 
ton at Dalkeith. They accordingly marched 
out with a body of horſe and foot; but as ſoon 
as day broke, they found Morton, Th had been 
apprized of their intention, ready to receive 
them at the head of 4 ſmall but well diſciplined 
party. The loyaliſts attacked' him; ; but, notwith- 


beaten back : they ſoon, however, rallied, and 
returned to the charge. It is hard to ſay what 
the event "might have been, had not a quantity 
of powder Which the loyaliſts carried along 
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ſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, they were 


with them taken fire, and killed a number of | 


their men, with one of their moſt active officers. 


The loſs on both ſides was inconſiderable; but 


Mary” 8 friends were diſheartened by the miſ- 


carriage of the attempt, and the reſolution with 
which the ſmall handful under Morton fought. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs when Drury : ar- 
rived' at Edinburgh, where he was received 
eat reſpect by the loyaliſts, The ap- 
pearance of a miniſter from the queen of Eng- 


land gave fach ſpirits to the regent and his 


party, that they impowered Drury to demand 


that” Kirkaldy ſhould ſurrender the caſtle to 
the regent, who conſented that he ſhould 


march out with bag and baggage; and that all 


the loyaliſts ſhould abandon the city, upon 


aſſurances of a general indemnity for their re- 
bellion againſt the young king. This condition 


Was rejected, Rough the regent agreed that 
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Arrival of 
Drury from 
Elizabeth. 
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meets, 
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Kirkaldy ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
till the indemnity Was expedited. All that the 
loyaliſts could be brought to, was to conſent 
to withdraw their troops from the town, pro- 
vided neither the regent nor the carl of Morton 
ſhould enter it; and that Kirkaldy ſhould retain |} 
no more Wan a hundred and fifty men, who | 
were to lye under the cannon of the caſtle, be- 
ſides its ordinary garriſon : thoſe terms being 
rejected, the treaty came to nothing. 
The loyaliſts imagined that the name of a 
parhament gave great ſanction to their enemies 


in the eyes of the public, and therefore reſolved 


to avail themſelves of the ſame advantage. 
They therefore ſuramoned a parliament to 
meet on the ſecond of June, in the town-houſe 
of Edinburgh. The members being accord- 
ingly aſſembled, a paper, which Spotwood calls 
a Suppheation, was preſented to them in the 


queen's name, reciting the treatment ſhe had 


received when ſhe was forced to reſign her 
crown, and deſiring them to declare the ſaid 
reſignation to be null in all time coming. The 


aſſembly agreed to this ſupplication, and a ſta- 


tute was paſſed declaring the nullity in the 
moſt ample terms. By another ſtatute it was 
ordained, „ That none ſhould innovate, alter, 
or pervert the form of religion and miniftration 
of ſacraments, preſently profeſſed and eſta- 


bliſhed within the realm; but that the fame 


ſhould have free courſe, without any lett or im- 
pediment 


| lic fervibe to" pr 
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impediment thereto.” By the fame act, the An. n. 
fo zperintendiints, tminiſters, exhiortets, and read- 
ers ifrhvtches! Were S Eorifitfaclded in their Pub. 
ay kor HE Fes, as their only 
obere t M- pfinet ep fön dite KUN Ahh 
nobit? „Abe ie legs dy "of che common- 
rede, l Vie all le had ublic acts 
ſhould Ttih Im her name.” . e ſtatutes were 
d t Edtinbürglf On the thirteenth” of 


by Bor ue 1 kad that the MibIY/* wet 


upon any other” buſineſs, excepting Fe 
indthe# partment to be held in Augüf fig an 
The regen and his party were all this While The lj 
ftrengthening and enlargin#! the fortifications! fete. 
of Leitl, and daily fkirmiſſies paſſed between 
the kel parties almoſt at tlie Sates of Edin 
burgh, With various facceſs: Drury 's negotia- 
tion NA Went on; but tlie loyaliſts refolFed© 
to attack Morton once more. The latter dre 
It nen in order of battle; and, notwith-" 
anding Prury's mediation; an engagement 
followed, in which Morton Was again victo- 
rious. The loyaliſts were driven back to Edin- 
burgh with"confiderableflaughter an hundred  Spotſwood, 
and fifty priſoners, among whom was the lord June 16. 
Hume; Were taken, as were a number of 
horſes, ane two field-pieces, all Which were 
carried in great triumph into Leith. The lord 
Hume wis' foo after exchanged for the baron 
of Druftihan#ig, and other exchanges of the 
lame kind were made; In this encounter the 
e moſt 
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gent. 
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moſt confiderable perſon who fell on the queen's 
fide was the abbot of Kilwinning, who, tho 
devoted to the Hamilton family, had generally 
declared himſelf for moderate meaſures. Mor- 
ton loſt only captain Wemys, and a common 


| ſoldier. 


This freſh defeat, inſtead of Geib exaf« 
enced the loyaliſts. They hid the blame of 
their diſgrace upon Drury's having betrayed 
them; and Kirkaldy told him to his face he 
had: acted ſo vile a part, that were it not that 


he reſpected his public character, he would 


ſend him to priſon. Drury threw all the blame 
upon the earl of Morton, and was endeavour- 


ing to renew his negotiation, but the loyaliſts 


refuſed to hear him; and all the fav our he ob- 
tained was to protect him from the incenſed 
ſoldiery till he reached Leith, to which place 
the regent repaired upon hearing of Morton's 
fucceſs in the late encounter. His proceedings 
were far from being ſanguinary. One captain 
Cullen, who had a handſome wife, was the only 
priſoner who ſuffered death, the reſt being diſ- 


miſſed upon their promiſing not to ſerve againſt 


A new ſup- 
ply of mo- 
ney and 
arms arrive 
from 
France. 


the king. 


This moderation had an excellent effect, and 
procured the regent many friends among the 
country people; but while he remained at 
Leith, a French ſhip appeared in the Forth, on 
board of which were Verac, the French agent, 
and one Chiſholm, an agent for Mary, who 
7 | EN. had 
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had procured a freſh ſupply of men and arms P. 15877. 
from the French king. Chiſholm having ſome. 
intelligence that Leith was in the hands of the 
king's party, privately landed the money, and 
conſigned it to the abbot of Inch-colm. Not- 
withſtanding his precaution, both he and Ve- 
rac were ' apprehended by the lord Lindſay. 
Verac's papers being ſeized, an account of the 
money that had been given to Chiſholm was 
diſcovered : and being put to the torture, he' 
confeſſed all he knew of the money; ſo that 
the whole of it fell into the regent's hands, 
as did the ſhip, with all the arms and ammu- 
nition ; but it was retaken, as it was ſailing 
for Stirling, by Sir David Spence, the molt 
tortunate of all Mary's partizans; and he car- 
ried the crew priſoners to Edinburgh, together 
with the valuable cargo he had recovered. 
While the civil war was thus raging in N 
Scotland, Elizabeth ſent freſh inſtructions to to Dum 
Drury to renew the armiſtice, and offered to 
ſend commiſſioners to the borders, who ſhould 
endeavour to reconcile both parties, and re- 
move all differences public and private. He 
was likewiſe to endeavour to prevent the 
meeting of either parhament in Auguſt, and 
to ſtop all forfeitures in the mean while. With 
| thoſe inſtructions, a letter of ſafe- conduct was 
ſent, impowering Kirkaldy to name any com- 
miſſioners he pleaſed (Maitland, and the re- 
Þ © 7 $7 puted 
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are rejected 
by both 
parties. 
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with Elizabeth's commiſſioners. 


Je. - 


Thoſe propoſals Were equally, difagreeable ta ; 


both parties, The loyaliſts ſtill continued to 


flatter themſslves with the hopes of a powerful 


diverſion from France, and na regard was paid 


by Kirkaldy to Elizabeth's offer, The regent, 
on the other hand, found himſelf in a moſt 


difagreeable ſituation. He knew that he was 
hated by Elizabeth, who had detained his wife 


and family as hoſtages for his behaviour; and 


he had diſcovered that Morton was. ſecretly 
making intereſt for the regency, and had 


made advances for that purpoſe to ſome of the 
loyaliſts. The regent unboſomed himſelf to 


his private favourite, Ramſay of Drumquhai- 
ſe], the ſame who had been ſo active in re- 
ducing the caſtle of Dumbarton. Ramſay, 


beſides being an excellent officer, Was reputed, 


next to Maitland, to be the ableſt politician, 
and the moſt eloquent ſpeaker in Scotland; ſo 


that the regent, diſguſted with Morton's ava- 
rice and overbearing behaviour, had thrown 


his eyes upon Ramſay, as a counterpoiſe for 


that inſolent nobleman. Morton more than 


ſuſpected this by the regent's late conduct, 


and threatened to leave him to his own coun- 
ſels, and thoſe of his favourite. Lenox had 
not firmneſs to carry his deſign into execution; 
and Morton refuſing to be reconciled to him 

FE upon 
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upon any other terms, he had the meanneſs A. b. #574. 


to order Ramſay, under a penalty, not to ap- 
pear within ten miles of his perſon. 


Thus diſagreeably eircumſtanced was the re· 


gent, when Drury called upon him to give an 
anſwer to Elizabeth's propoſals concerning the 
armiſtice, 


in the hands of the oppoſite party; that as to 


other matters, he could come to no reſolution 
without confulting the ſtates, who were to 
meet in Auguſt, when he did not doubt they 


would give Elizabeth all reaſonable ſatisfaction, 


It was about this time that Morton, to prove - 
how well he deſerved the regent's confidence, 


prevailed upon the earl of Argyle to accept 


of a place at the council-hoard, being, at the 


ſame time, appointed juſtice- general, keeper 


Scotland for life. The defection of this pow» 


erful nobleman, who had ſo greatly : diſtin» 


guiſhed himſelf in Mary's cauſe, is, by Craw- 


ford, attributed, though I think without good 


grounds, to ignoble motives. He fays, that 
the earl, as well as the other new convert, 


lord Boyd, had ample aſſignments out of the 


patrimony of the church; and that he had 
changed his party that he might be divorced 
from his wife, and marry Boyd's daughter, 
who was one of the greateſt beautics of that 

age. 


It contained in ſubſtance, that he 
could grant none, without evident prejudice. 
to the king's cauſe, as long as Edinburgh was 


_ Crawford 
of the great ſeal, and lord high-chancellor of 
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A D. 1571. age a. It is far more probable, that both thoſe 


A double | 


parliament, 


noblemen, touched with the miſeries of their 
country, had gone over to the regent in hopes 
of ending them by ſome reaſonable accommo- 
dation; but This Was . found” to be im- 
practicable. e : | 

The continuance 'of this sar © civil war. 
had exhauſted the nation ſo much, that the aſ\. 
ſociators (for ſo the regent's party was called) 
could raiſe and pay no more than a hundred 
horſe, and ſeven hundred foot. The ſtanding 
forces paid by the loyaliſts were no more than 
à hundred horſe, and five hundred foot, ex- 
cluſive of Kirkaldy's garriſon. We are not, 


however, to ſuppoſe, that thoſe two bodies 


were the only ſtrength of the two parties; for 
there can be no doubt that the nobility and 
great landholders had their ſeparate followings, 
who were not in regular pay. Some unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts were made by the aſſociators 
to ſurprize the town of Edinburgh, which in- 
duced the loyaliſts to fortify it towards the 
eaſt; and ſuch was the ſtate of the war, carried 
on by contemptible nurabers, but with an in- 


fernal ſpirit of revenge and animoſity, when 


the parliament of both parties met, the one at 
Edinburgh, and the other at Stirling, towards 
the end of 55 in er e of their proro- 


* I meet with no mention in the laſt publiſhed. Peerage of 
Scotland, either of this divorce or marriage, though both are 
very confidently aſſerted by Crawford, | 
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ration. According to archbiſhop Spotſwood, 4: 157% 
that of the loyaliſts ſat down on the twenty- 

. ſecond; and contained no more than two bi- 

; MW flops and three noblemen who were legally 
qualified to vote. They ventured, however, 
to pronounce ſentences of forfeiture againſt 

WM two hundred of the oppoſite party, in which 

E 1 the regent, and all the noblemen who adhered 

to him, were included, - 

; The parliament of the aveinioes: at b Stieling! Sue wag 


* 


of that at 
made a more brilliant appearance, and met on ling. 


the twenty eighth of the ſame month. The 
members, in general, were diſpoſed to a coali- 
tion, to which the regent was by no means 
averſe ;\ but Morton, who had now entirely de- 
voted himſelf to Elizabeth, and was ſecure of 
her protection, oppoſed every meaſure that 
could lead to an agreement; and to render 
the oppoſite party more odious to the nation, 
he publicly gave out that they intended to re- 
eſtabliſh popery. To give the greater ſanction 
to their meeting, the young king was preſent 
the firſt day, when the members could not 
avoid pronouncing ſentences of forfeiture 
againſt the duke of Chatleheraut, his two 
ſons, the earl of Huntley, Kirkaldy, and the 
other heads of the loyaliſts. The earls of 
Morton, Mar, and Glencairn, the lords Sem- 
ple, Ruthven, and Glamis, the biſhop of Ork- 
ney, the abbots of Dumfermling and Inch- 
co, Sir John Ballendine, juſtice-clerk, and 
Macgill, 
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Ab. 1511, Macgil}, the clerk regiſter, or any four, or 


three, or two of them, were commiſſioned to re. 
pair to the court of England, in order to treat 


of a-pacification, and of a league offenfive and 
. defenfive between the two realms; but a fatal 


dataſtrophe intervened. 
Buy the meeting of the aſſotiators at erlag, 
Grip: forces were ſo much divided, that the 


loyaliſts beat them in the field, and took Hali. 


burton, one of thei? chief officers; and one and 


fifty common ſoldiers prifotiers. Gallowies | 


were erected for hanging them all; but they 
were ſpared at the interceſſion of the captors, 
This flight fucceſs encouraged the loyaliſts; and 
if we believe the writef of Melvit's Memoirs, 
Kirkaldy: formed a deciſive enterprize, which, 
had it taken effect, muſt have been fatal to the 


aflociators, | or have reſtored peace to his 
country. The project itſelf was grand, though 


fimple and probable, being no other than that 
of ſurpriſing the members of the Stirlinig par- 
lament in their beds. Kirkaldy, who was 
well informed of the fecurity 1 in which the al- | 
ſociating lords lived at Stirling, communicate 
his ideas to a few friends he could truſt; not as 
2 project of revenge, but as a nts that 
could beſt anſwer the wiſhes of all good pa- 
triots. They approved of his ſcheme; but he 
inſiſted upon conducting the enterprize in per- 
ſon, which they oppoſed, on account of the 
* his fafety was to their cauſe; and 

1 he 


or sc Oo LAND, 


it to the earl of Huntley, lord Claud Hamilton, 


| and Scot of Buccleugh, a young gentleman of 
great accompliſhments, and entirely devoted to 
| Kirkaldy, who had ſent for him from the bor- 


ders, becauſe he could truſt him in conducting 


the enterprise. Kirkaldy being thus diſſuaded 
from heading the party in peſon, earneſtly re- 


commended to his friends, and particularly 


to che gallant Sir David SPENCE, the ſafety of 
| the regent's perſon, 


Four hundred troops, moſt of them backs, 
who had been brou ght from the borders by. Buc- 
cleugh' and Farnihurſt, were allotted for exe- 


cuting this important ſervice; and the better to 


keep the ſecret, it was given out that they 
were a to reduce Jedburgh to the 
queen's obedience. They accordingly ſet out 
ſouthwards, but had no ſooner loſt fight of 
Edinburgh than they directed their march to 
Stirling, where they arrived at four in the 


morning, on the fourth of September, under 


the direction of one Bell, who was a native of 
the place. They entered the town without the 
ſmalleſt oppoſition, or even being obſerved; 
and the proper diſpoſitions being made by Bell, 
the lodgings of the regent, the earls of Glen- 
cairn, Argyle, Caſſils, Eglington, Montroſe, and 
Buchan, with thoſe of the lords Semple, Cath- 
cart, and Ochiltree, were ſurrounded, and 
themſelves made priſoners without reſiſtance. 
Vol. VII. Z. 2 The 
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4. b. 2571. The earl of Morton was the only nobleman 


who bravely refuſed to ſurrender, and. de- 
fended himſelf till he was in danger of being 
conſumed by the flames of his lodging. 
Being thus forced to yield, the party were 
for returning immediately to Edinburgh; but 
their leaders found more than half their num- 
ber employed in pillaging ſhops, and breaking 
up ſtables, from whence the borderers carried 
off all the horſes. While the loyaliſts were 
endeavouring to collect their men; the alarm 


reached the earl of Mar, who was governor of 


the caſtle. He ſallied out at the head of thirty 
muſketeers; ; and gaining his own houſe, he 
fired upon .the loyaliſts ſo warmly, that they 
were thrown into diſorder; and the townſmen 


running to arms to aſſiſt their governor and 
the captive lords, the loyaliſts all of a ſudden 
loſt their ſpirits, which had been raiſed too high 


before. Some implored the protection of their 
own priſoners, others threw down their arms, 
and others Hed; ſo that the rout became ge- 


neral. Sir David Spence, as he had promiſed 
Kirkaldy, had the care of the regent, and had 
carried him out of the town. Being purſued by 


the townfmen, one captain Calder ran the re- 


gent through the body, though Sir David 


Spence endeavoured to fave him at the hazard 
of his own life; but the townſmen coming up, 
he was hewed in pieces, though the regent ex- 
erted all his little remaining ſtrength in en- 


deav ouring 
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deavouring to fave his life l.. Few of the 
loyaliſts would have eſcaped, had it not been 
that the: borderers carried off all their enemies 
horſes. Six, including Spence, were killed, 
and twenty - ſix made priſoners; among whom 
were Buccleugh, Bell, and Calder. The num- 

ber of the ſlain on the regent's part is uncertain ; 
perhaps they were about thirty, the moſt emi- 
nentof whom were Alexander Stewart, younger, 
of Garlies, and George Ruthven, brother to 
the lord Ruthven... | 
The muſcarriage of this well planned enter- 
prize, which does ſo much honour to the ge- 
nius of Kirkaldy, was chiefly owing to the ob- 
ſtinate intrepidity of Morton. The words by 
which the conſpirators diſtinguiſhed one another 
were, „God and the queen, and think on the 

archbiſhop of St. Andrew's.“ No fewer than 
| five. hundred armed men, beſides the inhabi- 


35s 


A. D. 1571. 


defeated. 


Death of the 
regent, 


tants, are ſaid to have been in Stirling when 


the attempt was made. The regent, though 
his wounds were mortal, was carried on horſe- 
back to the caſtle, where he died a day or twe 
after with great ſentiments of piety and re- 
ſignation, recommending to the nobility, whom 
he had ordered to attend him 1n his laſt hours, 
the care of the king his grandſon, and his king- 
dom; and charging the earl of Mar, whom he 


* Biſhop Spotſwood and other hiſtorians ſay that the regent 
was ſhot, and that the ſame ball which killed him killed likewiſe 
dir David Spence, who did all he could to ſave him. 
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4. p. 157% held by the hand, to comfort his wife. We 


His cha- 
racter. 


have in Crawford a copy of the ſpecch which 


be ig faid to have made at his death, and 


ſpurious additions. Hervas buried with little 
folemnity in the chapel of Stirling caſtle; nor 


do I perceive that * nenn a 


gretted. N l 2 und e 7 * 49% + ; 8 


The moſt partial eee his dee 


admit, that thought hee had ſect a great variety 
of life, and experienced many reverſes of for- 
tune, yet he did net profit much by expe- 


rience, and muſt have made but a poor ſigure 


in any country; kad it not been for the dine. 
figure of his perſon, and his high connections by 


marriage. The blame of the moſt unpopular 
acts of his government (the ſcandalous execu- 


tion of the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's excepted} 


was thrown'by the public upon Morton, who 


had an abſolute aſcendant over his diſpoſition. It 
was obſerved of his predeceſſor Murray, that his 


own hands and feet were good, but that he bor- 
rowed Morton's head. It was ſaid of Lenox, 
that he borrowed the ſame head, but that his 
right hand was Ramſay, and his left captain 
Crawford; and when he meanly baniſhed 


Ramfay, it became a common faying, that the 


regent's head had cut' off his right hand. His 
chief fault, after all, appears to have been want 


of firmneſs rather than judgment; for the me- 
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rits of thoſe two TI are manly ac- A. D. 27 . 
knowledged. 10 

The — death . e His oy om 
ſeſſion of parliament at Stirling, not a moment 22 
was loſt in electing his ſucceſſor. Flie candi- 
dates were the earls of Argyle, Morton, and 
Mar. The latter was choſen by a plurality of 
voices, His chief recommendation feems to 
have been the great care he had taken of his 
royal pupil, and his having moſt ungratefully 
deſerted the cauſe of his mother, who had ho- 
not having been very forward in the field on 
the ſide of the aſſociators, and the former ſer- 

vices he had done to Mary, rendered him leſs. 
obnoxious to the loyaliſts than either of his 
two competitors ; for they had long ſuſpected 
Argyle, and hated Morton, whoſe pretenſions 
were ſtrongly ſupported by the Englithiminiſter,- 
Randolph. Elizabeth perceiving, from the 
choice the Scotch nobility had made of a re- 
gent, that Randolph was deſpiſed and hated by 
both parties, recalled him, and n Kil- 
ligrew to ſupply his place. | Fg 

The new regent, who was choſeis * fifth” ge 
of September, the very day after his prede- 

ceſſor's death, ordered Calder and Bell, who” 
had been taken priſoners, firſt to ſuffer the tor- 
ture, and then to be publicly executed. As Gogh 
to the baron of Bucclengh, he feems to have 
| cape 


b. eſcaped, or been exchang 
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red.” The regent next, 
to diſtinguiſh the commencement of his admi- 


Zniſtration by a ſignal exploit, prepared to re- 
dauce the. caſtle and town of Edinburgh, and 


% * — HV 3 — 
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ordered his army to rendezvouſe at Leitli, to 
which place he carried nine pieces of cannon 
from Stirling. Perceiving that the town was 
impracticable on the eaſt ſide, he opened a bat- 
tery on the ſonth; but after making: a ſuffi- 
cient breach in the town wall, he found that 
the beſieged had been fo:induſtrious as to ſup - 
ply: it with ditches and other works; which 
deſpairing of being able to furmount, he drew 
aff his artillery, and returned to Leith. By 
the regent's thus retreating from the fiege of 
a town which is almoſt defenceleſs, we can 
form no high idea of his military accompliſh- 
ments. After returning ta Leith, a council 
was called by Morton's advice; and diſpatches 
_ were ſent to England, craving Elizabeth's im- 
_ mediate afliſtance, the king's party being then 
in the moſt imminent danger. Mary's friends 
in Edinburgh were equally earneſt with the 
French court to ſend them ſome troops, and 
repair their fortiſications; but in one of the 
encounters, which happened daily, between 

Leith and Edinburgh, they had the misfortune 
of having two of their officers, and ſixty of 
their men, carried off priſoners. 

The earl of Huntley ſtill continuing at Edin- 
burgh, his brother, Adam Gordon, acted with 


great 
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great vigour: in the north, as his lieutenant 4. b. 0 
, againſt Mary's enemies; and the regent- earl, 
i- to give a diverſion to, her party, encouraged 
-- the Forbeſes, the rival clan of the Gordons, to 
d renew hoſtilities. The ſtrength of hereditary 


IA animoſities in that country was then incredi- 
n ble; and the countenance given by the regent 
18 to the Forbeſes was ſuch, as determined them 


t to compoſe all differences among themſelves 
5. and their allies, ſo as to unite them, that 


it they might give a deciſive blow to their ene- 
„ mies. The acting man at the head of the 


h Forbes clan was one Arthur, brother to the 
lord of that name; and he ſucceeded ſo far as 
y to form an army to diſpute the paſſage of 
if Adam Gordon (the ſame who had been par- 


57 doned after the battle of Corrichie, on ac- 
count of his youth) ſouthward to his bro- 
1 WF ther's aſſiſtance. An engagement enſued, in 
4 which Arthur was killed, with a hundred of 
5 his followers, at a place called Tulliangus. 
_= 2 ſuryiving Forbeſes acquainted the regent 
& of their diſaſter ; and he, ſent them two hun- 


= dred , regular troops. wadks the command of 
J two ollicers, Chiſholm and Wedderburn. The 
n loyaliſts, at the. ſame. time, ſent Sir James 
1 Kirkaldy with another party to ſupport Adam 
6 Gordon; but the latter, diſdaining any aſſiſt- 
i ance, ſuffered Kirkaldy to repair to France to 

| ſollicit that king for immediate aſſiſtance to 
0 Mary's friends. The Forbeſes, after receiving 
their 


—  ——— 
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A-D.zc7x, their reinforcement, marched to the head. 


quarters of. the . Gordans, at Aberdeen; but 
they. wereragain. defeated, three hundred were 


killed, and two hundred were taken priſoners, 


among whom was the lord Forbes's eideſt ſon ; 
and many more muſt have been deſtroyed, had 


not the humanity of, Adam Gordon interpoſed, 


The ſucceſs, of this engagement had great effects 


in the north of Scotland in favour of Mary 3 
and the regent gave a commiſſiog to, the earl 


of Crawford, the lords Ruthven, Glamis, and 


Keith, to ſuppreſs Adam Gordon, whole gallant 
behaviour had reduced all the north country 
to Mary's allegiance, and Who was then be⸗ 
en the houſe of Glenbervy in the Merns *. 
The regent's army was then lying at Brechin, 
and had taken poſſeſſion of the bridge over the 
Eſk. Gordon leaving his foot in their trenches, 
ſurpriſed the detachment upon the Efk with 
his horſe ; and having now a clear paſſage to 
Brechin, he divided them into two parties, that 


the city might be attacked in ſeparate quarters; 


but the night being exceſſively dark, one of the 
diviſions never came to action, but returned 
homewards. Gordon notwithſtanding forced his 
way into Brechin; and had he not inadvertently 
ſuffered his trumpets to ſound, he muſt have 


made all his enemies priſoners. Three hun- 


dred horſe eſcaped, no more than forty· nine 


* Crawford ſays that the 2 army was a by 
nn earl of Buchan. + 


Were 
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were killed, and a hundred and ninety taken. A.D. 1571, 


Early next morning, Gordon ordered all his pri- 


ſoners to appear before him; and after making 
a generous humane ſpeech, he diſmiſſed them 


upon their ſwearing (which they did. with 
great readineſs) never to carry arms againſt 


the queen, and to recognize him às her deputy- 


lieutenant. It unfortunately happened that 
all Gordon's officers were not endowed with 
his noble principles; for one of them, Ker, 
burnt the caſtle of Towie, which was defended 
by a lady, who with thirty- ſeven of her family 


were-conſumed- in the flames. 


All this while the war was raging in other 
parts of Scotland. The loyaliſts made them- 
ſelves maſters of the once ſtrong caſtle of 
Broughty, and the town of Jedburgh; but 
were rather unfortunate in their operations 
about Edinburgh, where Morton, who kept 
his head-quarters at Dalkeith, continued the 
blockade of the capital. Every corner-of the 
nation was in like manner filled with tumults 


and bloodſhed; but as the particulars do not fall 


within general hiſtory, I am now to attend 


Mary” s affairs in England. 

About two years before the time I now treat 
of, the biſhop of Roſs had printed and publiſhed 
a book, with the aſſiſtance of Mary's friends, in 
defence of her honour, which was now reprinted 
at Liege, under the name of Morgan Philips, 
with additions; in which the author abſolutely 
Vol. VII. Aa a contra- 
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Publica- 
tions re- 
lating to 
Mary. 
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Murden's 
State Papers, 
P-. 9 


THEE ISTORLD 
contradicted the authority of . Hubert's con- 
feſſion, as well as the filver-box papers. I men- 
tion this, chiefly becauſe no reply was made by 
Buchanan, or by any of Mary's enemies, to Lef- 
ley's arguments; though he ſays in direct terms, 
that Hubert at his death acquitted Mary of 
being acceſſary to her huſband's murder. When 
Leſley became obnoxious, to Eligabeth, he was 
queſtioned by the council of England upon 
many particulars in that book, but upon none 
relating to Hubert's confeſſion; ſo that we 
may fairly preſume, if ſuch a confeſſion exiſted, 


that it had been forced from him by torture, 


and that he retracted it at the hour of his 
death. This is the more probable, as Elizabeth, 
could ſhe have depended on {o {ſtrong an evi- 
dence as Hubert's confeſlion, muſt have been 


highly pleaſed with ſuch a proof of her guilt, 


as ſhe was now more exaſperated than ever 
againſt Mary and her. miniſters, but eſpecially 


Leſley. This was occaſioned by the diſcovery 


ſhe had made from the papers that had been 
ſeized at Dumbarton, and which were of ſuch 
importance that they were reclaimed by the 


French court; but Elizabeth refuſed to deliver 


them up. One Baily, a Fleming, who had been 
employed by Leſley in printing the Liege edi- 
tion of his book, and bringing ſome copies of 
it to England, was ſeized about the fame time ; 
and though he was a faithful ſervant to Mary, 
yet the fear of the rack Nag extorted from him 

dome 
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ſome diſcoveries; particularly that Rudolphi, in 4. P. 1572+ 


his journey to Rome, had an interview with 


the duke of Alva, who ſtill intended to invade 


England. Leſley, without being daunted by 
the impriſonment and confeſſions of Baily, 
boldly remonſtrated to Elizabeth upon the in- 
juſtice done his miſtreſs by the ſurprizal of Dum- 
barton, and deſired her to interpoſe her autho- 
rity with her friends in Scotland, to ſave the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's: this Elizabeth 
flatly refuſed to do; and intimated to him, that 
ſhe had made diſcoveries which would ſoon de- 
prive him of all benefit from his public character. 
Mary, about this time, ſuſtained a confiderable 
loſs by the death of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. 
That great ſtateſman, after being releaſed from 
his impriſonment at London, was, by the earl of 
Leiceſter's intereſt, removed to his houſe at 
Carſhalton, in Surry, Being releaſed from that 
confinement, he was invited to an entertain- 


ment by the earl of Leiceſter, where he ſud- 


denly died; and the public did not ſpare to 
load that nobleman, who was very expert in the 
art of poiſoning, with the blame of his death, 
leſt he ſhould have made diſcoveries to his 
diſadvantage, i in the affair of the match between 
Mary and the duke of Norfolk. 


Elizabeth now reſumed her never-failing ex- 


pedient of throwing herſelf out as a bait to the 


court of France; and ſhe inſtructed her am- 
me wa Walfingham, that, being ſenfible ſhe 
C had 


* 
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Elizabeth's 
marriage- 
project re- 
ſumed. 
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A. P. 1551. had no ſafety but: 


in marriage, ſhe had no ob- 
Jjection tethe duke of Anjou as a huſband. The 
„ ciſſtulation of the French king and his mo- 
ther equal td chat of Elizabeth; and they 
Aiened 70 the>propditt With Leerhin g pleaſure, 
> tar they might meet with the leſs oppoſition 
-:SAhe-barbarous maſſacre they ſoon after wards 
2e6mmitted.i© Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
wanted te prevent the intrigues of the French 
22 G0UPt" in Favour of Mary; and both obtained 
their ends, at the expence bf that unhap- 
Letter = py” princes; Elizabeth's diffimutation was ſo 
ey thy ; Profòund and ſo well carried on, that Leiceſter 
eas the * perſon about her court who diſ- 
vered it. Leſley, it is true, together with the 
pope's nuncio, and the ambaſſadors of Spain and 
Portugal, did alk they: could to break off the 
"match, leſt France and England ſhould enter 
Zainto a league offenſive and defenſive againſt 
Spain. Elizabeth had this! greatly at heart; 
and Walſingham was inſtructed to negociate 
uch a league, which was to be valid, whatever 
became of the marriage. It was ſome time be- 
fore Walſingham, penetrating. as he was, dif- 
covered, that notwithſtanding all appearances 
to the contrary, the courts of France and Spain 
had never been more intimately. connected than 
they were at that very period. | 


of he ohm. Mar, notwithſtanding her being now doſe 


Proceedings 


lich perlia- confined, her domeſtics reduced to the number 


2 2 of ten and a prieſt, and herſelf precluded from 
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all correſpondence, excepting . what was ex- AD. isn. 


amined by her keepers, found means to ani- 
mate the political machine which threatened 
the extinction of the proteſtant religion in 
Europe. As that was the actuating principle 
of France and Spain, their great object was to 
place Mary on the throne of England. Eliza - 
beth diſcovered this, by means of Walſingham 
and her other miniſters. She now raiſed many 
objections, moſt of them religious, againſt her 
marriage with the duke of Anjou, as the 
French king did to the league offenſive and de- 
fenſive, unleſs, Mary was comprehended in the 
ſame; which Elizabeth refuſed to agree to, be- 
cauſe it would be a tacit diſowning of the young 
king of Scotland's authority. Elizabeth's ſuſ- 


icion of the French court's ſincerity was en- 
P y Wa 


creaſed by the ſcizure of lord Seaton's papers 
on board a, ſhip, by which it was diſcovered 


that he had. carried. twenty thouſand crowns 


from the French king, to Mary's friends in 
Scotland. Other money was tranſmitted for 
her own private uſe; but it was ſeized by Eli- 

. zabeth's orders, and never returned, e it 
was reclaimed by the French ambaſſador. 


In the ſpeech made by the lord keeper, this 


year, at the opening of the Engliſh parliament, 


he took particular notice of the exnences the 


government had been at in overawing Scotland. 


In this ſeſſion, the affair of Mary's eventual right 


to the crown was ven hotly debated: Her 


friends 


3 
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A. e. 1571. friends infiſted upon the invalidity of Henry 


the eighth's ſettling by his will (if he made one) 


the right of ſucceſſion to his dominions. Their 
opponents warmly e eſpouſed the validity of that 


will, and abfurdly inſiſted, that in conſequence 


of it the family of Gray” 8 right was preferable 


to that of Mary, who could in no caſe ſucceed, 
becauſe ſhe was an alien, and not born within 
the allegiance of England.” Elizabeth diſliked 
both ſides of the debate. She was an enemy 
dy principle to the Gray family, and, through 
prudence, to any declaration being made in fa- 
vour of Mary. All her aim was to' leave the 
ſucceſſion undetermined; and ſo very ſkilful was 
the in balancing parties, that ſhe obtained an act, 
dedaring it to be high treaſon «for : any to hold 
or affirm, that the common law of the realm (not 
altered by parliament) ought not to direct the 
right of the crown of England; or that the 
queen, by the authority of the parliament, 
might not make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient 
force and validity to limit and bind the crown 
of this realm, and the deſcent, limitation, and 
government thereof.” 

The above, however, was not the only blow 
aimed againſt Mary; for the ſame bill con- 
tained a clauſe which rendered it high treaſon 
to compaſs, imagine, or invent © the queen's 
death, or any bodily harm tending to death, 
maiming or wounding her royal perſon; or to 
deprive, or — her from the ſtyle, honour, 


Or 
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or kingly name of the imperial crown of this 4. D. 257. 
realm; or to levy war againſt her, or to move 
any foreigners, or ſtrangers, with force to in- 
vade this realm, or that of Ireland; ox to utter 
or declare, by any printing, writing, cypherings 

ſpeech, or words, that the queen, is not, or 
ought not to be, queen of this realm, and of 
the realms of France and Ireland; or that any 
other perſon ought, by right, to be king or 
queen of the ſame realm; or that ſhould, by 
writing, printing, ſpeech, &c. publiſh, ſet forth, 
and affirm, that queen Elizabeth i is an heretic, 4 
ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper of the 
crown. of, the ſaid realms. And, further, ſuck 
to be utterly diſabled, during their natural lives, 
to have or enjoy the crown of England, or any 
Kyle or title thereof, (this was aimed at the 
queen of Scots) at any time in ſucceſſion, or 

whatever degree, condition, place, &c. they be, 
that in any wiſe claimed, or pretend themſelves 
to have a right or title to the crown of England, 
in the life of queen Elizabeth ; or ſhould ufurp 
the royal ſtyle, title, or dignity of this crown; 
or ſhould hold or affirm that the queen had not 
right to hold or enjoy the ſaid crown and realm 
or, after any demand, ſhould not acknowledge 

her to be, in right, true and lawful queen of 

thoſe W | 

Ws he ſame act provided againſt ſeditious and 
contentious ſpreading abroad of titles to the 
ſucceſſion of the crown ; “ and againſt books or 
Works, 
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2b. 2%. works, printed or written, that did directly or 


expreſly declare and affirm, before any actof parli- 
ament was made to eſtabliſh and confirm the 
fame, that any one particular perſon is, or ought 
to be, the right heir and ſucceſſor to the queen's 
majeſty, except the ſame be the . natural iſſue of 
ber majeſty's body ;” 3 or ſhall publiſh, or ſet 
abroad, any book or ſcrolls to that effect; or 
the abettors and. counſellors of ſuch, upon pain 
of impriſonment, and forfeiture of Half his 
goods for the firſt-time — 

It is, obſerved by Mr. Camden, chat it Was a 
8 opinion that the earl of Leiceſter pro- 
cured the words natural iſſue of her majeſty's 
body”. to be inſerted in this act, in order to 
entitle her natural children (if Elizabeth had 
any by. him) to ſucceed to the crown. That 
Elizabeth and her miniſters had ſome regard to 
ſuch an event can ſcarcely be doubted, when we 
reflect, that while the treaty of Chatſworth was 
in- dependence, Mary contended for the ſuc- 
ceſſion of her lawful iſſue, inſtead of © any 
iſſue; nor could the Engliſh commiſſioners be 

brought to admit of Mary's emendation farther 
than by agreeing to limit the ſucceſſion to Eli- 
_ Zabeth's iſſue by a lawful huſband. Thus if 
Leiceſter, or any other perſon, had ſpurious i iſſue 
by her, and afterwards became her lawful huf⸗ 
band, ſuch children became entitled to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. Before this parliament broke up, the 
cal. of Weſtmoreland, and fifty-feven other 
c 1 perſons, 


1 


at ae r Sad nant 
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perſons, who had been engaged. in the Aethers AD. 17. 
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rebellion, were attain ted PE could equal | 
the rage of the hag ap ainſt M ary. Several 
motions were made pl e ſybject E 


4 © > Tra Th & 2 


to the laws of England, in t the! 7 manner Us 
any native. in. che n 05 ; et 


rt tre eaſon ; ut 22 
as yet diſcourages all ſuch a eil, bie me 
daily expected legal provis. of Maty's s Prat” 
againſt her grown and pe -rfon. $92 ge An? 
Rudolphi, the Hören eur, was 7 0 ly PQ 3 
engaged in the meaſures for Mary % deßkvera e cr e 
She furniſhica him With Nite of cr asl nn 
the duke of Norfolk, WBO remaintd Will ru 
ſtate or e 6 nlivenient R own houſe; But ear“ 
ried on z cor reſporidente x with” Mary throught” 
fiey. Tue dukes" natufal timidity das t 
renne with Kis love and 'imbition; * 
and no man could be Worſe ſaited khan He was 
for the part he he had undertaken. At Frſt he fe- 
fufed t o ſce Rudolphi but he received er 
letters from Mary wrirten in cypher, eentaining x 
träüfcripts of all her foreigt correſpondencꝰ 
which he Cätried on by tllat Italian The duks': 
ordered His ſecretary, Higford, to deeypher 
thoſe letters, and then to burn them; Which ei- 
ther " rough” treachery or fiegligence he 
omitted to do, and hid them under the mats of 
his chamber, where they were afterwards diſ- 
covered. Leſley was fo importunate with the 
duke, that the latter at laſt conſented to ſee Ru- 
dolphi, who laid before him tije ſcheme which © 
Vol. VII. B b b he 
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A. P. 1573. he had concerted with Mary, and which he 


was to lay before her friends abroad. It was 
in ſubſtance, that the duke ſhould raiſe à re- 
bellion in England, which was to be favoured 
by a deſcent of ſix thouſand Spaniſh foot, and 
four thouſand horſe, who were to land at 
Harwich, under the command of the duke of 
Medina Celi, the duke of Alva's ſucceſſor. in 
the Spaniſh government of the Low Countries, 


Th. Rudolphi further informed Norfolk, that the 


court of France, finding how inſincerely Eli- 
zabeth had behaved in the affair of her mar- 


riage with the duke of Anjou, was ready to 


favour the invaſion; that the pope had con- 
ſented to remit large ſums to the inſurgents; 
and that no harm was intended to Elizabeth, | 
provided ſhe agreed to the match between him 
and Mary, and to a toleration of the Roman 
catholic religion in England. 

The duke of Norfolk, DON Taha Ru- 
dolphi 8 plauſibility and Mary's deſire, refuſed 
to, give him any letters of recommendation to 
foreign powers. Rudolphi, to get the better 
of his ſcruples, put into the duke's hands a 
liſt of Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen, who 
he ſaid had engaged themſelves in Mary's 
cauſe, and were: ready to- join in the riſing. 
This made an impreſſion upon the duke; but 
{ill I do not find that he gave Rudolphi any 


written recommendation, though he conſented 


that he ſhould proceed in the commiſſion he 
| had 
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had received from Mary, and make uſe of his 


name to her friends abroad. It afterwards ap- 
peared by the examination of Barker, the 
duke's principal ſervant, that Rudolphi did 
put into the duke's hand a letter from the pope, 
approving of his marriage with Mary, and be- 
ginning with the eee o* Dilecte TON baloyed 

Jon.” 5 
Rudolphi having taken leave of the Aue of 
Norfolk, had a freſh interview with the duke 
of Alva, WhO remained ſtill in the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, and who ordered him to write 
letters in his name to the Spaniſh embaſſador 
in England, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhop 
of Roſs, and lord Lumley, ſignifying his ap- 
probation of Rudolphi s ſchemes. Theſe were 
the letters which had been intercepted by the 
lord Cobham, who ſent the moſt dangerous 
packet to Leſley himſelf. E nough, however, 
was diſcovered to give] Flizabeth's miniſters an 
inſight. into Mary 8 dangerous practices. It 
thereby appeared, that the duke of Norfolk 
had actually written to the pope; but I find by 
Higford's | after-examination, that this letter 
had been forged in cypher, and ſigned with 
the duke's name by Leſley, to quicken the 
pope, and the Roman catholic powers on the 
continent, in Mary” s cauſe. Leſley being in- 
formed that Baily had been racked in the 
Tower, and had made diſcoveries, ſecreted his 
principal papers; and though he underwent a 
RSS ” ſtrict 
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A. D. 1571. ſtrict examination before 2 committee of the 


council, they could not find matter ſufficient 
to proceed capitally againſt him, though he 
certainly had been earneſt with the duke of 


Norfolk to take arms and break up the parlia- 


5 ——_— but the duke had rejected the motion with 
0 This, and ſome other favourable cir. 
b eh had procured the duke his liberty, 
upon his giving an obligation under his hand 
10 Elizabeth, that he would give over all far- 
ther dealing with M. 


ary, and all thoughts of 


the marriage. The intelligence of the Eng- 
-Ifb miniſtry was, however, ſo good, that they 
- diſcovered a large ſum had been ſent from 


France to Mary, who remitted ſix hundred 


pounds of it to the duke of Norfolk, for the 
- uſe of her friends in Scotland. The ſervant 
who was employed to carry the money, gave in- 
formation of it to the government; upon which 
Higford and Barker, and the duke's other 
Principal ſervants, were committed priſoners to 


the Tower of London, and they ſoon confeſſed 


Examina- 


tion againſt 
bim. 


all chat Elizabeth wanted to know. Higford 
put into her miniſters hands all the original 
papers and letters which had been ſent by 
Mary and the biſhop of Roſs to the duke; and 
either by applying, or threatening, the böck, | 
Barker, who was an old 1 N "OT 
bara teſtimony. | 


Elizabeth, the moment Abe es 


were made, reſolved to proceed capitally 
9 +. | againit 


W 
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againſt the duke of Norfolk, who, knowing A. D. 1871. 


* 
t nothing of the diſcoveries that had been made 
5 by his ſervants, underwent an examination at 
b the council-board, where he denied every al- 
5 legation urged againſt him. He was, upon 
L this, committed to the Tower of London, as 
verre the earls of Arundel and Southampton, 
5 with the lords Lumley and Cobham, Banniſter, 
the duke's counſellor at law, Sir Henry Piercy, 
. and four other gentlemen of note, on the ſe- 
8 venth of September. The more the council 
enquired into this conſpiracy, they had the 
i greater cauſe to be alarmed. It appeared from 
| the letters which had been produced by 
| Higford, that there had been ſome difference 
among Mary's friends abroad concerning her 


marriage. The court of Spain, on whom ſhe 
had great dependence, importuned her ſtrongly 
| to make don John of Auſtria her huſband ; but 
| the court of France equally favoured Norfolk ; 
_ and there is reaſon to believe that a contract 
of marriage was actually drawn up between 
him and Mary, and ſigned by both, though 
we cannot well ſuppoſe that it ever was cen- 
ſummated. In the courſe of the examination, 
Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Thomas Gerrard and 
Rolſton, whom we have already mentioned, 
were found to be concerned; and they were 
committed to the Tower, as Leſley was a ſe⸗ 

cond time to the cuſtody, firſt, of the biſhop -- 
of Ely, and then of the lord-mayor. The 
lord 
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A. b. 257. lord Cobham and his brother, who were like- 


wiſe in cuſtody, ſoon” regained their liberties, 
nothing of any moment appearing againſt 
them. Sir Henry Piercy had complained that 
Elizabeth had failed iti her promiſe to put him 
in poſſeſſion of his brother's eſtate, and of- 
fered to Lefley to ſet Mary at liberty; but the 
propoſal was rejected by the duke of Norfolk. 
In ſhort, Mary fell a ſacrifice to that noble- 
man's'irreſolution, as he did to Ley 5 heat 
and impetuolity. 

On the fifth of September, the duke was 


again examined in the Tower by à committee 


of the council. He ſtill continued to inſiſt 
upon his innocence; but when the examina- 


tions of his ſervants were produced againſt 


him, his ſpirit and firmneſs forſook him, fo that 


| he' behaved in the moſt abject manner; and 


the confeſſions he made were eonffritted by 


. thoſe of all the noblemen and gentlemen who 


had been impriſoned on the ſame account. 
Two days after, he was examined upon almoſt 
a hundred articles, all of them tending to the 
facts J have already related, and containing a 
detail of all his proceedings with Mary from 


September 1568. This examination produced 


new diſcoveries, particularly that he had re- 


ceived two letters of treaſonable importance 


from the pope; and that he, the late earl of 

Pembroke, and lord Lumley, had held ſeveral 
We n 06 about ſurprizing the 
vary 0 Tower 
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Tower of London. Elizabeth thought proper . 57% 
to publiſh all the charge againſt the duke, and 
likewiſe his confeſſion; copies of which ſhe 
ſent to the lord- mayor aa court of aldermen 
of London, that they might be communicated 
to the ſeveral wards and companies of the 
city. This publication ſomewhat allayed the 
| national diſcontent, on account of the duke's: 
impriſonment, and that of ſo. many noblemen. 
and gentlemen. The general indignation 
turned ſtrongly againſt the biſhop of Roſs, who 
was conſidered as the chief incendiary; and 
on the twenty-. -fourth of. October he was ex- 
amined before a committee of the council, AG. 
the head of. which was the carl of Bedford. 
He behaved with great calmneſs and intrepi- 
dity; and though the reſolutions of the civili- 
ans againſt; conſidering him as an embaſſador 
were ſhewn him, he ſtill inſiſted, that he was 
the embaſſador of an abſolute queen, who. 
was unjuſtly depoſed, and had, according to 
his duty, carefully endeavoured the delivery 
of his princeſs, and the ſafety of both king · 
doms; that he came into England with the 
full authority of an embaſſador, under public 
warrandiſe, which he had produced; and that 
the ſacred privileges of embaſſadors are by no 
means to be infringed. He continued for 
ſome days very firm to thoſe principles; and 
the ſafe· guard he produced being very ample, 
the committee were under ſome difficulties 

how 
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forced to 
make diſ- 
coveries. 
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how to proceed, eſpecially as Elizabeth had not 


yet formally acknowledged the validity of 


= reſignation. 


The commiſſioners, however, were not to 
be diverted from their purpoſe, which they 


knew their miſtreſs had greatly at heart; and 
at laſt they plainly told him that they not only 
looked upon him as a private perſon, but that 
they would order him to the rack, if he per- 
fiſted in his obſtinacy not to be examined. 
Even this terrible menace did not daunt Lef- 
ley. He put them in mind of the practices of 
Randolph and Tamworth, the Engliſt miniſ- 


ters in Scotland, which, though plainly diſ- 


covered, brought them under no heavier a 
penalty than their being obliged to leave the 
kingdom. All his remonſtrances were in vain; 
and he, at laſt, was committed cloſe priſoner 
to the Tower. The character of Elizabeth and 
her miniſters gives us no room to doubt that 


they would have executed their threatenings, 
had they not been apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences among Mary's friends abroad and at 


kome; and they reſolved to ſoften their man- 


ner towards their priſoner. His next exami- 


nation, therefore, which was before the lord- 


admiral, lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Knolles, 


and Sir Thomas Smith, was ſomewhat more 
mild. The inaionets informed him, that 
their miſtreſs diſapproved of the' roughneſs 


that had been ſhewn him by the former com- 


mittee ; 
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that they did not expect he ſflotild diſcover A. P. 157, 


more than had been already confeſſed by the 


Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen already in 


cuſtody; that notliing be faid upon his Dor 
nation ſhould be brought ih evidence again 


any other perſon; and that if ke did hot * 
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mit, Elizabeth: Was reſolved that he ſhould be 


immediately put to death as à private man, 


and x traitor. If we are to believe Leſley him-. 


ſelf, they then produced to him all the N 5 


nations and confeſſioſis of the duke of Nor 


Lefley's 
Negocia- 
tions. 


folk's friends and ſervants, which Leffey knew 4 
to be trite, and he then fubmitted to afl exa- 
mination; but through the whole of it, tho” | 
he did not deny the points which he faw ha 


been plainly proved by other confeflions, yet. 
he treated the caſe of the duke of Norfolk | 


with the greateſt tendernefs; and endeavoured, i . 
by hits addrefs, to perfuade the conhmiflionets BM 


that his grace and his noble friends, notwith-. 


ſtanding their attachments to Mary, had. al- | 


ways behaved. 2s good fabjeds to. Elizabeth. 


Such i 18 the light! in which Leſley” 8 conduct, . 


at this critical juncture, has been placed by 
himſelf. His own. and all the examinations 
he ſpeaks of, have been lately publiſhed from 
the originals; and they are large, tedious, and 
tautologous. We ſee through the whole of 
them abundance of evaſions, and great regard 


3 3 


State Pa- 
per 8. 


Their e con- 
— 


at firſt for the noble parties concerned; but FY 


the dread of the rack is equally &ſcernible ; "BY 
Vor., VII. | Gee and 
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and every new examination produces new dif. 
coveries to the prejudice of the noble perſon- 
ages. Whatever Leſley may pretend, we can 


eaſily ſee that he was, at laſt, rendered as pli- 
able as the reſt of the party; and though I do 
not find that he expreſly charged the duke of 
Norfolk as being actually engaged in any de- 


ſign againſt Elizabeth's perſon, yet he confeſles 
enough to prove that he correſponded, tho' 
cautiouſly, with Rudolphi, and the Roman ca- 


tholic powers on the continent ; and that he 
only delayed the inſurrection 1 England, till 
he ſhould know their ſentiments, and be aſ- 
ſured of aſſiſtance from abroad. On the eighth 


of November, he obtained leave to write Mary 


an account of his diſcoveries, which he did, 
in a letter that has been ſince publiſhed ; and 
it is eaſy to perceive that he confeſſed all he 
knew of the intended invaſion, and the duke 
of Norfolk's practices. A letter in the ſame 
collection, and dated the ſame day, from Sir 
Thomas Wilſon, one of Elizabeth's ſecretaries, 


leaves it without a doubt (if Wilſon can be 


believed), that Leſley was prevailed upon to 
betray Mary's cauſe, and to ſpeak of her in 


the ſame (and indeed worſe) language as had 


been uſed by her bittereſt enemies. It is evi- 


dent, at the ſame time, that the can ellation 


there mentioned had been extorted from Leſ- 
ley by fear; for he is made to ſay that Mary 
poiſoned her firſt huſband the French king ; 


and 


— 
n 
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and that ſhe brought Bothwell to the field A. b. 1572, 
(meaning, we ſuppoſe, that of Carberry-hill) 
on purpoſe to be murdered : ſurmiſes that 
never were heard of before, and which con- 
fute themſelves. 
By other letters addreſſed om Leſley to 
lord Burleigh, it ſeems as if Mary was not ſatis- 
hed with the apology which Leſley had made to 
her for his own conduct. When Leſley's exami- 
nations were compared with thoſe of Norfolk, = 
his friends and ſervants, they agreed entirely; | 
but Elizabeth was of opinion, that he had not 
been explicit enough with regard to the Eng- 
liſh lords, who were engaged in the project of | 
breaking up the parliament. According to if 
Leſley's own account, when he was examined il 
on thoſe heads by the earls of Leiceſter and | 
Bedford, and other counſellors in the Tower, | 
he ſaid, with great firmneſs, © that the fear of 
death ſhould never prevail upon him to ac- 
| 
| 


cuſe innocent perſons;” and the council ac- | 
cordingly deſiſted from preſſing him farther J 
on that ſubject. His anſwers to this exami- i 
nation give us no ſuch idea of his ho- i 
nour and courage ; for though he does' not ſay ll 
that he had any converſation with the duke of | 
Norfolk on that head, yet cnough appears, 
from his examination, to have convicted him 
of treaſon. The truth is, the weakneſs and 
irreſolution of the duke is conſpicuous thro* hi 
the whole of this affair; and he was every i 
CECER dav _ 
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p. 15 day. committing, treaſon - again} Elizabeth, 
without his knqwipg/1t to be fach, The hi£. 


taries of. the times are very full with regard 


to his trial and condemnation. Such parts of 
the former as claſh with the principles of the 
Eygliſh law, do not properly fall into this 
hiſtory. I cannat but think, however, upon 
à candid perufal of his confeſſion, and thoſe of 
his dependents, that as an Engliſh ſuhject, he 
Was highly criminal; nor do J find that any 


one article, upon which he was accuſed, was 
aggravated to his prejudice. 


The year 1572 was opened in e by 
the duke of Norfolk's trial in Weſtminſer- 


hall, before twenty; ſix of his peers, the earl | 
of Shrewſbury acting as high-ſteward. The 


ſubſtance of the articles on Which he was tried 
were as follow: _ 


hat in the eleventh year of queen Elizabeth, | 
 andafterwards, he had entered into a treaſonable 
conſpiracy about depoſing her from her 


throne, and taking away her life, and invading 


the kingdom, by railing war, and bringing in 


a foreign power. 
That though he knew for certain that Mary, 
late queen of Scots, had ufurped the crown of 


England, with the title and arms thereof, yet 
he had treated about a marriage. with her, 


(without acquainting the queen) and had lent 
her a great ſum of money, contrary to what 


he had promiſed under his hand, 


That 
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T hat though he was ſure that the earls of A. b. ig. 


Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, Marken- 
field, and others, had raiſed a rebellion againſt 
the queen, and were driven into Scotland, Jet 
he had ſupplied them with money. 

That in the thirteenth year of the queen's 
reign, he had, by his letters, craved auxiliary 


forces of pope Pius the fifth, the queen's pro- 


fefled enemy, of the Spaniards, and the duke 
D*Alva, to fet the queen of Scots at liberty, 
and reſtore the popith religion in England, 
Laſtly, That he had relieved Herries the 
Scot, and other the Aren, s enemies in Scot» 
land, I's | | 
The duke's ende to this hay was but 
weak; and, in fact, his condemnation had 
been ſealed by his own confeſſions, and thoſe 
of his ſervants. When the laſt article came to 
be proved, the duke put the following queſ- 


Remarks 
upon the 
evidences 


againſt him. 


tion to the judges: Whether the ſubjects of - 


another prince in confederacy with the queen 


of England, were to be reputed her enemies? 


Catline, the lord chief-juſtice, gave it as his 


opinion that they were; and that the queen 
might wage war with any duke of France, yet, 
at the ſame time, be at peace with the French 
king. I ſhall not pretend to ſay how far this 
opinion agrees with the treaties between Scot- 
land and England, which ſtipulated, that the 
prince injured by the private ſubjects of the 
other, was to complain of the injury to the 

ſovereign, 


ere Ee —-—¼e —-— 
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4. D. 1573. ſovereign, who is to give redreſs, If the lord 


Herries, however, actually aided and abetted 
Elizabeth's rebels, and received money on 
that account from the duke, the latter was 
undoubtedly guilty of treaſon; and J find it 
was upon that principle, which was urged by 
the queen's ſerjeant, that Catline founded his 
opinion. A letter of Lefley to Mary, during 
the conferences at York, was produced, to 
ſhew that the duke at that time betrayed the 


commiſſion with which he was entruſted, by 


his ſecret dealings with Mary's agents. A 
letter from the carl of Murray, to the ſame 
purpoſe, was likewiſe produced, as were ſome 


of Leſley's confeſſions; a proceeding which 


was unpardonable (if what Leſley ſays is true, 
of his having ſtipulated that nothing he con- 
feſſed ſhould be brought in evidence). I have, 
however, ſome difficulty in believing that 
fact, becauſe Elizabeth's miniſters had the 
power of applying the rack, and conſequently 
were under no neceſſity of making any ſuch 
previous ſtipulation. Jam the more confirmed 
in this opinion, as I find no mention made of 
any ſuch preliminary ſtipulation in Leſley's let- 
ter to Mary, dated the eighth of November, 
after he had made all his diſcoveries. - _ 
The duke, during his trial, is ſaid to have 
behaved with great decency; but⸗ſtill denied 


his having intended any violence to the per- 


Jon” of Elizabeth, Being remanded back to 
e 
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3 the Tower of London, he wrote many ſup- . 1827. 
„ plications, in the moſt abject ſtrain, to Eliza- 
= beth for mercy. He complained of having 
| been betrayed by Leſley and his ſervants; 
and his behaviour, was ſuch as touched Skip- 
with, to whoſe cuſtody . he was entruſted. 
Burleigh, though he knew his doom was 
' ſealed, affected to be his friend, as did ſeveral 
other of the privy-counſellors, to whom he 
ſent preſents of jewels and curioſities, Find- 
ing he received but cold, or general, anſwers to 
all his applications, he wrote, on the twenty- 
ſixth of February, a full confeſſion of the 
principal charges againſt him, which the reader 
will And; in the note *, Upon his being taken 


* * Fir, For that I did pin eſt —_— hes * # 
neſs's privity, to enter into dealing with the queen of Scots, 
3 which became not me, nor no ſubject to have done; nor is it 
any excuſe for me to ſay, that I was perſuaded therennto. If I 
had been mindful of my duty, as I ought to have been, there 
| ſhould no perſons, whatſoever they were, nor of what great 
credit ſoever, have perſuaded me ſo far to forget myſelf, which 
fault alſo I encreaſed more ; for after her majeſty had com- 
manded me to the contrary, vol that J had promiſed to deal no 
further therein, yet I very diſobediently entered into the cauſe 
anew, .and both ſent and received writings to and from the ſaid - 
queen, beſides dealing with the biſhop ol Roſs, her miniſter, 
After this, I made a ſubmiſſion. to her majeſty under my hand 
and ſeal, never to deal fur ther in that my unhappy courſe; 
contrary to the which, nevertheleſs, to my utter- ſhame, I had 
dealings anew. I received alſo, and was made privy to certain 
letters, which ſtood not with my duty to have concealed, touch- 
ing the ſending of Ridolpho ; to the which, although I gave no 
conſent, yet it became me not, after I knew that there was no 
good meaning in them to my ſovereign, to deal with them, and 
ſpeak with Ridolpho, and conceal the ſame, as J moſt undutifully 
did. After this alſo, when Barker br ought t two letters from the 


Pope, 


30% 
W 1572 from the bar, and remanded to the Towet, 
 Hlizabeth affected to entertain ſome thoughts 
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of reſpiting the ſentence; but this probably 
was with no other view chan to know her Par- 
Hament's ſentiments of his cafe, 


Theſe were far from being favorable < For - 
when the members met on the eighth of May, 


they were ſo heated with the difcoveries that 
had been made at Norfolk's trial, that in a 
conference between the two koufes on the ſix- 


teenth of the fime month, they came to a re- 


ſolution, that it was neceffary execution ſfiould 
be done on the duke of Norfolk; and they laid 
this" refblation before Elizabeth, not by Way 
of petition, but as 2 meaſure that muft abfo- 


ü be 1 Elizabeth made no imme- 


pope, as « he aid, at two ſeveral finds, although wr were ver- 


batim all one; and alſo a letter from Ridolpho, as he likewiſe 


faid; T read haut and concealed them, although T was angry 
with, the bearer for bringing any. fuch writings to me; but that 
was not ſufficient for the diſcharge of my duty. I did allo con- 
ſent for the conveying in of a letter at one time into Scotland; 

and laſtly, both by money and letters from the French cabal. 


dor to the lord Harrys and others, in doing, whereof I did much 


forget myſelf. But, alas! my undutiful parts were fo many, as 


I fear I do not remember them all. And how could I in my 
cConſcjence think that my peers could do otherwiſe, but as they 


did? conſidering theſe foul facts committed by myſelf with. 
out contradiftion, and the ill preſumptions that I gave 
thereby to the better credit of my falſe accuſers. Seeing I con- 


feſs myſelf faulty in this my ſhameful offagces, what can it belp 


me to deny ſome untruths that I was charged withal; as for re- 
bellions, invaſions, writings, or ever commanding or conſenting 


to foreign princes, or being privy to money to be ſent of divided 


amongſt the rebels, or any thing to be known hurtful to this 


city? Murden's State Papers, p. 174, 175. 
date 
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agreeable to her own ſentiments; but the en- 
thuſiaſm and wickedneſs of her enemies ſoon 
gave her an additional pretext. Several plots 


were laid for Norfolk's deliverance; but three 


deſperate ſoldiers of fortune, after various pro- 
poſals among themſelves, offered to aſſaſſinate 
both Elizabeth and Burleigh ; and (as they 


pretended). were encouraged by the Spaniſh 


embaſſador and his ſecretary... The names of 
the three aſſaſſins were Berney, Mather, and 


Herle. The conſpiracy was diſcovered by the 
latter; and the other two, after making ample 


confeſſions, were tried and executed. Eliza- 


beth, for ſome time after thoſe tranſactions, 


continued her backwardneſs to ſign the order 
for Norfolk's execution. At laſt, pretending 
ſhe could no longer reſiſt the voice of her peo- 


ple, the Warrant Was ſigned, a an d he Was 


brought to the ſcaffold on the ſecond of June. 
In the ſpeech which he made there, he acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of his ſentence, and diſclaim- 
ed the imputation which had been thrown out 
againſt him, as if he was inclinable to popery. 
He owned that he had conferred with Rudol- 
phi, but not to the queen's deſtruction. He 
was interrupted in his ſpeech in a moſt brutal 
manner by the ſheriff and his officers, upon 
which he ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke with a 
becoming firmneſs, but refuſed to have his 
eyes covered, being (as he faid) fearleſs of 

Vor. VII. "Du death, 


diate anſwer to this reſolution, which was fo ab iu 
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A. D. 1572, drach The reader, from the narrative 1 have 
already given, may eaſily perceive, that there 
was not, perhaps, a man in England ſo unfit as 
this duke for the dangerous part he had un- 
dertaken. From the ſtate papers it appears, 
that his beſt friends, both at home and abroad, 
-exchimed againſt his cowardice; and even 
Mary herſelf, though ſhe behaved towards him 
with moſt unexampled ſidelity, thought that 
the continuance of her impriſonment was ow- 
ing to his want of. activity and reſolution. But 

I muſt now return to Scotland. | 
Barbarity of +, The civil war in that country continued 
— 45 ed. during the winter of the laſt, and 
Scotland. beginning of this, year. Lord Ruthven was 
ſent by the regent, carl of Mar, to quell the 
commotions raiſed by the barons of Farnihurſt 
and Buccleugh on the borders, which he did 
with great ſucceſs ; for though the inſurgents 
were numerous, they were without arms or 
diſcipline. Morton ſtill kept his head-quar- 
ters at Dalkeith, and daily ſkirmiſhes happen- 
ed between his ſoldiers and thoſe under Kirk- 
 aldy, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
The caſtle of Blackneſs fell into the hands of 
the royaliſts, who threatened to beſiege Dun- 
dee; and the lord Methven, a wiſe and mode- 
Tate nobleman, was killed by a cannon-ball 
from the caſtle of Edinburgh. The lord Seton 
ee eſcaped falling into Morton's hands, 
with a freſh wppIy of money which he had 
- brought 
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brought from abroad; but the regent's, or ra- A. b. 1572 


ther Morton's, military cheſt was taken by the 
loyaliſts. This exaſperated their enemies ſo 
much, that they not only deſtroyed the eſtates 
of Mary's friends in Fife and the Lothians, 
but hanged or branded the country people 
who ventured to ſupply the garriſon, or 
the capital, with proviſions. The loyaliſts 
made reprizals 1 in the ſame manner; and at laſt 
both parties became ſo furious by the mutual 
barbarities they exerciſed, that we are told by 
a contemporary authority, that from the ſix- 


teenth of April to the eighth of June follow- 


ing, every priſoner which either party took, 
of whatever rank or quality, was hanged: The 
loyaliſts, however, ſeem to have been the moſt 
ſucceſsful in thoſe bloody ſcenes; for by 
_ throwing garriſons into the caſtles of \Nidrie, 
Blackneſs, and the town of Levingſton, they 
reſtored . the communication between Edin- 
burgh and the country. 
Morton at this juncture, though, in fact, 
the moſt powerful, was the moſt unpopular 
man in Scotland. He was hated by the clergy 
for his profligate life, and he had actually 
tortured and put to death one of them for 
ſpeaking tco freely from the pulpit of his 
crimes. His avarice was equal to his profli- 
gacy ; for he entertained a private correſpon- 
dence with the counteſs of Northumberland, 
who reſided in the Low Countries; and wauld 
Ddd2 have 


The regent 
enters into 
meaſures 
with the 
loyaliſts, 
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52. have ſet her huſband at liberty, had ſhe been 


able to raife the exorbitant ſum he demanded 


for his ranſom. I am apt to believe, that Eli- 


zabeth, who was now on very good terms 
with the court of France, knew of this cor- 
reſpondence; for ſhe ordered her embaſſador, 
Killigrew, Who had been ſent to aſſiſt and 
fucked Randolph in Scotland, to demand that 
earl's perſon to be delivered to the lord Hun- 
don; and it is generally agreed, that Morton 
had a pecuniary compenſation for his com- 
pliance. The unhappy earl was carried from 
Berwick to Vork, where he was beheaded. 
The ſacrifice of this nobleman, in a man- 
ner that was ſo diſgraceful to the country, was 
reſented by the wiſeſt and moſt independent 
of the king's party ; and after Killigrew's arti- 
val in Scotland, it was eaſy for the regent to 
perceive that Morton was the only perſon whom 
Elizabeth truſted in that nation for the con- 
tinuance of its calamities. The regent ſeeing 
himſelf thus little better than a deputy to 
Morton, entered into a fecret negociation with 
Maitland and Kirkaldy, and the other capital 


friends of Mary, for compromiſing all matters 


in diſpute amongſt them, when Le Croc arriv- 
ed in Scotland with a commiſſion from his 


court to aſſiſt the two Engliſh embaſſadors in 
bringing about a pacification. This negocia- 
tion was the reſult of Elizabeth's councils. 
She perceived the ſuperiority of the loyalitts 


in 


OT SCOTL'AND. 
in Scotland, through the aſſiſtances that had 
been ſent them from the continent; and ſhe 
ſent over to the queen- mother of France, co- 
pies of all the papers ſhe had diſcovered in 
the poſſeſſion of the duke of Norfolk, and 
Mary's other friends; and likewiſe of the exa- 
minations, by which it appeared pretty plain- 
ly, that Mary had given to the court of Spain 
a preference to that of France. She had like- 
wiſe ordered Buchanan's famous libel upon 
Mary, called the Detection, together with the 
filver-box letters, and a ſummary of the con- 
ſpiracies formed by the queen of Scots againſt 
the queen of England, to be printed at Lon- 
don (for it is evident they were printed 
there) and circulated all over Europe; * Be- 


cauſe,” ſays ſhe, in her inſtructions to her em- 


baſſador in France, © they will ferve to good 
effect to diſgrace her, which muſt be done be- 
fore other purpoſes can be attained.” The 
queen-mother affected to be highly pleaſed 
at thoſe diſcoveries; but, though unknown to 


Elizabeth, the ſtricteſt intimacy was then ſub- 


fiſting between the courts of France and Spain. 
That Elizabeth might be the better impoſed 
on, the fourth article of the treaty of Blois, 
which was then concluded between her and 
the French king, ſtipulated, that no innova- 
tion was to be made in the affairs of Scotland, 
but both parties were to endeavour to reſtore 
the peace of that. country ; and Elizabeth 

was 
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was to be at liberty to chaſtiſe thoſe Scots who 
ſhould harbour the rebels. 
Though the French king and his tha 
were, or appeared to be, diflatisfied with the 


preference given by Mary to Spain, yet Eliza. 
beth could not prevail upon them to abandon 


her. He pretended that his honour muſt ſuf- 


fer, if he gave up the cauſe of ſo near a rela- 
tion ; ; and in conſequence of the above- men- 
tioned article of the treaty of Blois, he had 


| ordered. his miniſter to repair to Scotland; and 


it Was while he reſided there, that the infa- 


1 mous maſſacre of the eve of Bartholomew 


Was perpetrated upon the French proteſtants. 
Notwithſtanding that ſhocking cataſtrophe, 


Elizabeth never Joſt fight of her favourite 
ſcheme. to divide the Scots among themſelves, 
in which ſhe perfectly ſucceeded. The civil 


war in Scotland ſtill went on; the king's par- 


ty made priſoners a detachineint which had 


Nezoclation |: . 
who was the moſt hated of any man by the 
Scots, was employed in the treaty. of Paciſt- | 
cation; but though the civil war {till contin i; 


for an ar- 
miſtice; 
% 


been ſhipped at Blackneſs for the aſſiſtance of 
their northern friends; and every man of 


them was either butchered or hanged at Leith. 
Fifty-ſix of the king's party underwent the 
ſame fate under the cannon of Edinburgh 
caſtle. 


Beſides Randolph and. Killigrew, Drury, 


ed to rage, Le Croc was fo aſſiduous in his 


negocia- 


O F SCOTLAND. 


on from the firſt of Auguſt to the firſt of Octo- 
ber. This interval was employed by the 
__ Engliſh miniſters in fomenting animoſities 
among the Scots, and inflaming their diffe- 


rences paſt all hopes of reconciliation. Lord 


Fleming, who arrived at Edinburgh with a 
new recruit of money from the continent, had 
been accidentally wounded, and died on the 
ſixth of September. ' Thoſe remittances enabled 
the loyaliſts within the caltle to iſſue a ſilver 
coinage of tolerable fineneſs; while Morton, at 


Dalkeith, iſſued another of vile adulterated 


metal, which by proclamation was ordered to 
paſs current among all ſubjects of Scotland, as 
if every piece bore the intrinſic value of its de- 
nomination. This felonious practice gave 2 
mortal blow to the intereſt and commerce of 
Scotland, becauſe Morton forced the ſubjects 
to exchange the ſterling coin of the loyaliſts 
for his baſe pieces, at their nominal value. 

| Crawford, from the contemporary hiſtorian 
he made uſe of, condemns the armiſtice lately 


concluded, as the moſt fatal event, not even 


excepting the battle of Langſide, that could 
have happened to Mary. Her friends, by the 
remittances made them from abroad, were eve- 
ry where victorious. Farnihurſt had recruited 
his forces, and defeated his enemies in the 
ſouth. The town of Edinburgh was amply 
ſupplied with every thing but fuel, and that 


Was 


39. 
negociations, that an armiſtice was agreed up- A. P. 1572. 
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A. p. 1555. was s provided from the ruins of their enemies 


its terms. 


wooden houſes which they pulled down. They 
were maſters of the communications both by 


land and water between Leith and Stirling, 


the two chief places belonging to the king's par- 
ty. Their enemies durſt not face them in the 


weſt, and the Gordons ſtill continued to be 


victorious in the north. According to the 
fame n the articles of the armiſtice 
were as follow : _ forte 

Firſt, That the regent, nobility; and all other 
ſubjects of the realm, partakers with them in 
the preſent troubles, ſhould faithfully promiſe, 
during the ſaid er to abſtain * all 
hoſtility. | 

Second, That wie: expiring of the ſaid 
abſtinence, the nobility and eſtates ſhould con- 
vene, and adviſe upon the beſt means to eſta- 


bliſh a final peace; and if any difliculty ſhould 
ariſe in the ſaid treaty, which amongſt them- 


ſelves could not be compoſed, that the ſame 
ſhould be remitted to the determination of 


the it (Ran: lang and Wein of 8 
land. 


Third, That the town of Edinburgh ſhould 
be ſet at liberty, and be made patent to all 


the ſubjects, and no place thereof be with- 
holden or fortified with garriſons, the caſtle 


only excepted, which before theſe troubles 


aroſe, was accuſtomed to be kept and Ot 
with ſoldiers. 


Sort 
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| Fourth, That all the ſabjects, of whatſoever I. . 355% 

quality and condition they were, ſhould Rep 

_ converſe together, without trouble or mole 
tion to be offeved them by word or deed; ex- 
cepting ſich as ſHould be found guilty c the | 
murder of the king his father and regents, 1 
the thieves ant Broken men of the borders 8 af 
Highlands, with the diſturbers of the publié 
peace betwixt the realms of Scotland and 
England; none 6f which ſhould be compriſed 
in the preſent abſtinence, but remitted to the 
trial and cenſtire of the common law, and 
whereſoever 25 e be apprehended, 5 8 1 
ſented _ x N 

Fifth, and taft, Becauſe there were tt 1 
perfons, who, in the time of theſe troubles, 
had poſſeffed themfelves in other mens lands, 
and the tenths whereof in that feaſon were to i 
be collected; to the effect no impediment #1 
mould be made to the peace intended, it was ' 
agreed, that the corns ant fruits growing up- "1 
on the aid lantfs frovuld be gathered and put 9 
in granges, or ftalkeck up on the ffelds, ad ft | 
applied to any private uſe, before the exp - 8. 
of the abſtinence.” 

The reader may eaftly fee from ths nature Crawfordꝰs 
of this lie Whith was publiſhed in the Menon 
name of tre notify ind others, fubſects of 
the realm of Scötland. 6 that Sole was 
then t60kea” upon as 4 mere ariſtocracy,“ no 
mention being made of the royal power, 61 
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Spotſwood. 


A treaty. 


Ibid, 
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any authority derived immediately either from 
the king or queen. The aſſociators undoubt- 
edly conſidered it as invalid; for when it was 
concluded, the duke of Chatleheraut, the earl 
of Huntley, and Mary? 8 principal friends, re- 
tired from Edinburgh to their reſpective 


homes. Public thanks were given in the 


churches for the proſpect of a permanent 


peace, and the people of both parties, now 


wearied out by their calamities, moſt earneſt- 
Jy implored it. Their hopes were ſoon daſhed; 
for the very day after the armiſtice was . 
ed, thie regent and the earl of Morton took 
poſfeſſ on of Edinburgh, placed a ſtrong guard 
at the high- church, diſarmed all the queen's 
friends, and voted themſelves to live at free 
quarters during the armiſtice. Nothing 3 in the 
intermediate time was done in forming any 


plan of pacification, to Which Morton, by Eli- 


Zabeth's orders, was totally, though ſecretly, 
averſe. At laſt, three days before the expira- 


tion of the armiſtice, a meeting was held of 
the nobility on both ſides; and a paper came 


from Kirkaldy, containing in i ſubſtance the fol- 
lowing propoſitions : n 

PFirſt, He craved a diſcharge to himſelf, and 
al that were in the caſtle, of all things which 


they, or any of them, had committed ſince the 
beginning of the troubles; and that all acts, 


decrees, and ſentences pronounced againſt 
them, either in parliament, ſecret council, or 
5 before 


cc wu oo. 
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before the juſtice general, and his en 
might be declared null and of no effect. 
Second, That they ſhould be repoſſeſſed in 
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their rooms, heritages and poſſeſſions, without 


any challenge to be made thereafter. of the 

fame, by whatever perſon or perſons. Fo 
Third, That the heirs , of the lord Fleming, 

the lord of Wormeſton, and others, who were 


llain-in the queen's cauſe, might enter to their | 


heritage and rooms, as though they: bad ne- 
ver been forfeited. __. 

Fourth, That the caſtle of Edinburgh. ſhook 
be conſigned into the hands of the earl of 
Rothes, with the whole furniſhing, munition, 
and rent belonging there to the captain, mak- 


ing an account of the jewels, and other goods ; 


which he received with the houſe; as: alſo, re- 
ſtoring all the goods of the people of Edin- 


burgh that were put in his cuſtody; which he 


was content to do, he being freely diſcharged 
of all, and ſecured by act of parliament. 
Fifth, That the caſtle of Blackneſs ſhould be 
put in the keeping of ſome one of their ſide, 
and the rents appertaining thereto aſſigned for 


the entertainment of a garriſon Wen the 


ſame. 


Sixth, In reſpect of the great debt he had 


contracted in theſe wars, he craved the ſum of 
twenty thouſand marks to be given him for ſa- 
tisfying his cr editors. 


Eee 5 Seventh, 


THE:SLSTORYF 
Seventh, That the earl of Morton ſhould re- 
1 bn the ſuperiority of the ; xp © of Grange, 
_  (Kirkaldy's patrimoniab inheritance) and other 
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Hands annexed. thereto, to be holden, of the 
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cron in all time 3 
14 And laſtly, that the lords within, the caſtle 
might. be licenſed to g into the Kingdom of 
France, or any other country they pleaſed forth 
cet Scotland; and that the carl of Rothes ſhould 
bs ſunety fox the ven of the whole 
; 3 
Morton e means to puzale thoſe les 
" in. ſuch 3 manner, that all but the firſt three 
Wers rejected, and the meeting broke up with- 
ont coming to any concluſion but that of pro- 
Jenging che u miſtige to the laſt of October, 
- When,a, new cenvention to be held at Perth 
Was agreed to. The regent earl eaſily ſaw that 
this indeciſion. aroſe. entirely from the influence 
Which Elizabeth had ever Merten; and Killi- 
F grew gonfeſſed, in private. conyerſation, that 
Fligzheth looked npon him ag, the ſole prop of 
her igtereſt in Scotland. This determined the 
xegent to enter into the views of Mary's party, 
and that. 0 the moſt moderate. noblemen; and 
he ſummoned a convention of the lords of the 
£gyncil, Who. he had: reaſon to. believe would 
join him 1 11, his ſalutery views. In the mean 
While, be had ſome conferences with Morton, 
and dined with him at Dalkeith ; but ſoon at- 
ter Bekeneg and died. His character, as it ap- 


pears 
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pears from his actions, was, that he was natu- 
rally inclined to.be a good patriot, had he not 
been warped by ambition. The aſcendency that 
Morton had over him, diſappointed him in his 
views; for he undoubtedly would have re- 
ſtored peace to Scotland, had he ſurvived the 
fatal banquet which {ome toy he darin. of at 
Mortan's houſe. 
The regent earl of Mar Ching peine his ſon 
was of age) bequeathed the cuſtody of the king's 
perſon, and likewiſe that of the caſtle of Stir- 


4. b. . 


ling, to his lady and his brother. This teſta | 


mentary diſpoſition (which does not appear to 


have been diſputed at that time) is a ſtrong 
proof of the anarchy then prevailing in Scot- 
land, as the tutelage of the king could not be 
deemed a perquiſite of the Erſkine family. His 


death was ſucceeded by that” af che famous 


Mr. John Knox, the reformer. 

The character of Knox, when candidly 18 
ſeriouſly conſidered, is, perhaps, not to be 
matched in the hiſtary of the Reformation. 


Death and 
character of 
Knox. 


Though violent and indecent . towards autho- 


rity, and though intractable to all who oppoſed 
him, yet he always acted upon principles, 


| which, however miſtaken, were agreeable to. 


his own conſcience. Conſidering the almoſt ar- 
bitrary ſway be had over the common people 


in Scotland, and the many advantages he might | 


have enjoyed, had he ſided with the queen and 
her friends, I cannot help thinking, that his 
ho motions 


A. p. 572. 


gent on the 
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motions of actio n were- diſintereſted. Before 
his death, „which was pious and edifying, he 
ſent two preachers to perſuade Kirkaldy to 
change his party, and to abandon viatand ; 
but his advice was diſregarded. 15 
Towards the end of November, a- conven- 
tion of the ſtates was held at Perth, and the 
earl of Morton was choſen regent, ſo far as 1 
can perceive, unanimouſly, The deſtinations 
of the late regent, during his ſon's minority, 
were confirmed and approved of. Alexander 
Erſkine, who was then tutor to the king, was 
inſtructed to ſuffer no perſon, who was a pa- 
piſt, or popiſhly affected, to enter the place of 
the king's reſidence; but an earl with two ſer- 
vants, and a baron with one, all of them un- 
armed, might have admittance on particular 
occaſions. The capacity, courage, and acti- 
vity of Morton, rendered him, undoubtedly, 
the moſt proper perſon in Scotland to fill the 
high poſt of regent; but being void of vir- 
tue and ſincerity, his elevation did not at all 
tend to reſtore public tranquillity. The duke 
of Chatleheraut and the earl of Huntley, will- 
ing to contribute towards the reſtoration of 
peace, agreed to a Pon of the ar- 
miſtice, and the queen's party, in general, 
ſhewed diſpoſitions for concluding a definitive 
treaty, The new regent acted with his uſual 
diſſimulation; and offered Kirkaldy his own 
terms, if he would deliver up the caſtle of 
Edinburgh ; 


O F SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh; but his offer was rejected, which 4. p. 574; 


_ exaſperated the regent ſo much, that he en- 
tered into a negotiation with the queen's lords, 
on condition they would agree to exclude 
Kirkaldy from all benefit of the treaty. This 


offer was moſt unaccountably accepted of by 


Mary's friends. The lord Lindſay was choſen 
provoſt, or chief magiſtrate of Edinburgh; 
and, contrary to the armiſtice that had been 


lately concluded, he commenced hoſtilities 


againſt Kirkaldy's garriſon. Kirkaldy, thus ſee- 


ing himſelf abandoned on all hands, intimated 
to Mary's friends that they ſhould leave the 
town of Edinburgh; and no ſooner was the 
time of the armiſtice expired; than he battered 
the town with great fury. At the ſame time 
he declared himſelf ready to deliver up the 


caſtle in fix months time, provided the defini- 
tive treaty was concluded between the two 


parties; but this offer was rejected by Morton, 
who was inſtructed by Elizabeth to countera& 
every meaſure that tended to a coalition of the 


„ © 


parties in Scotland. 
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